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PKEFACE. 


I AM told that it is expected of the writer of a 
book of tiMvols to set forth clearly and concisely the 
objects with which his or her journey was uuder- 
tuken and the results achieved. I must beg leave 
to be excused frojn so business-like a proceeding, 
and further ask iny critics not to read on if they 
oxpt‘ct more than a simple unexaggerated narrative 
of travel through little-known regions. 

In the course of our journey, which lasted from 
August 1910 till May 1911, my companions, Mr and 
Mi*s P. A. Talbot, and I passed through countries 
ujider French and under Gorman administration, where 
the Residents of both nationalities invariably showed 
us the utmost consideration. Nothing could have 
surpassed their generous help, and as we had come 
without notice or introduction, I cannot express too 
strongly our gratitude for their spontaneous kind- 
ness, To Herr von Raben, Commandant Maillard, 
and Captain Facon we are particularly beholden. 

We also received much kindness and assistance 
from many British officials. 

Mr Morel has admirably described, in a series of 
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articles lately published in ‘The Times,' ' li.e ;uixi>tus 
and responsible work dischari,mtl by flu* ( nivurmiteiit 
officials in the Nigerias, and also the privatii'u^ a ini 
dangers under which it is carried tui. for whai s(->j*nis 
au inadequate guerdon. 

As it was one of the things thur struck mo 
ill the course of our travels, |)tTha|/«i 1 ton may be 
permitted to add a conmient. on tlm extra' ,>i'd!ririrv 
good foi'tune of our country in securing tic- servjeeM 
of so many able men, who dclibi-raiely risk their livi-s 
and health in the administration of West Afriru. 

1 am advised tliat it may be of ijiterest to sujite of 
my readers to know that a selection ttf those curios 
collected on our journey, and mentioned in this 
bave been presented to the Britisii AfuHeum, whei’C 
they are on exhibition in the Ethnogra{ihical Ihquii t- 
ment. In this connection I should like to add no 
expression of particular thunks to Mr T. A. Joyce, 
who has given me most generous help ; as ab* to 
every official of the British Museum with whom I have 
come in contact. 


^ EepiiblwIiiKl in ‘Nigcsrift: Om IViplewittid PwbkttM** 
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CHIEFS AND CITIES OF 
CENTEAL AFEICA. 


CHAI’TKU L 

THE NIOKR nH-NUE. 

(Al‘fU!HT 10-SKITKMI!KI! » ( 

A FLAT, long coast heavy with forvst, urnl in the 
middle a brown plain of muddy water racing to 
the sea. 

Thus did the Niger appear from the deck of a 
little paddle • boat as it throbbed its way up the 
river. 

Thick jungle grew on either side, broken by plant- 
ations of yams, cassavas, and bananas. Cotton-trees 
and palms rose up from amongst them, interspersed 
with forest trees that flamed with In^illiant scarlet 
blossoms. Creepers hung in a matted tangle, and 
#»|1i|stte bfchids amonpt them. Dead trees, their 
hare Hioalii wlute with a cloud of egrats, lent variety 
to the sceiie C at this season of high flood little 
wfld life wiui tisiUe except an occasioned flah-esgle 
'"■"Cr'-'pelican. v r . ■ ^ '■ ’■ ; , ^ ■ ,■ ^ . 

Amid tjbese sights and sounds it was hard to realms 

■V;V'r\ > ^ ' ' ,A' ’■ / ' , ' ’ , . , 
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that only a few weeks before we ha'l I'et n m on 

Englihb ^^arclen cli&oussin^f wliethei' <11 too ili<* jomiity 

shouhl be undertaken. When <ai' w.Oit- .instlin^ 
enough oin* UbUtillygets it, and m) m w i- uhh nit h 
w<is settled tlntt wv were to go. 

My etnnjtiuiious Avcie expeiienet'il .nitl ,ii 

they knew CKaclly wluit bi get, .tid wh* > tnt jnt- 
paratitinb wen* stton made, auil in a hitn^hl'' Pih* 
we emb.irked from Liverpititl on ss I**t n \ lij no 
giaver niislbitune than the of a h <!m - i . m! 
soiiii* hoot-). It is tint* that I h.til loti ! 1\ piMkitl 
niy tilins in a hohl i»ov, anti, n-i I lonuiii to p' n’ti-,i‘ 
photography, whieii w.m t<i me a le w ai! 11 itight 
Koun* more in Ijixerpool. Whih* so tjoin. the lit ii- 
qnired touch of wiitiaa'iil was glvtii, wi hoiii ul.i<*h 
no sueli expedition is comjileU* : the shopni.in ht^gid 
me to turn liaek, even at this ele\eiith houi, bom the 
dangers of West Africa, where, he aseuu <1 iia I hIi'iuKI 
almost certainly Io.se. my life. 

Once on Ixmid, I settled down, with nniewanhd op- 
timism, to tiio study of a llansa grammai. .Mih TallHit 
was too wise to spend lier time in a like «ieeupution, 
but hw husband, who knew tho language, In Ijaal me 
in my task. 

Mr P. A. Talbot is a District ('ommisHioner in 
Southern Nigeria, but before joining tho service he had 
already exjierieuoed the fascination of Africa. In 1902 
be eerved on the Liberian Boundary Uoinmission ; and 
in 1904 Joined the Alexauder-Gosliug Ex}aKlitbii for a 
irben, together with laeufe. Boyd Alexander, ho 
ima the bmt IbglMdunan to navigate Lake Qhad. Mw 
alW living the firet few years of bee nuMried 
eoeetsjpanied hei? imabami te hie 
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busli-statioii in I'JOO, and at once developed a keen 
love for their adventurous life. We thi-ee were now 
on our waj’ to West and Central Africa, azid Mr 
Talbot had undertaken in the course of our journey 
to survey by theodolite and plane-table in Northern 
Nigeria, and his Government, with the approval of 
the Colonial Oflice, had given him special service 
leave for six mouths. 

We had set sail on August 10, and ten days later, 
as we were nearing the African coast, a turmoil in 
the water aroused our attention. It was caused by 
a s])Grm whale, whose huge black bulk v'as seen from 
time to time ul)ov(* the vhite foam, and ever iiud 
anon thiee giant t<‘utacles waved ominously above it. 
A kraken had (nubruced the whale in a deadly gz’ip. 
The shij) passed on, and the combatants were lost 
t(j sight. 

Another day four rorquals played together within 
100 yards of us. One raised his whole bulk perpen- 
dicularly out of the water and gajjcd his jaws wide 
open, as he is I'epreseuted in children’s picture-books 
beftn’e swallowing Jonah, But I will zzot chronicle 
these glimpses of the deep at length, for when I 
did so in a letter the recipient replied that seeing 
was believing but that hearing was not. 

On the 28th of August we arrived at Forcados, 
a dull, swamp -surrounded station at the mouth of 
the Niger. There we trans-shipped to a paddle-boat 
that was to take the mail to all intervening stations 
between Forcados and Lokoja, our immediate destina- 
tion, and in accordance with instructions from the 
Colonial Office the Governor kindly gave us passage 
on her. 
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From that moment we no led <iu (ndn,i!\ 

life on an ordinaiy boat, for on tlu lud^ttM'ts 

were the only furniture piovided, and we <11 oui 
own chairs, and ate our owm food cook» d lo uu oa i 
boj’s, of whom we had eui;.'if,«d time dinii, mu 
few hours’ wait tal Fincados Kefoic h \ it * iht 
Dahf!' WG laid in a slock of sl« out i lioo- tnd 
amonest them a Im^c <)<dt hint, hu th* i.lt ki < w 
w(* didn’t like it, it was tin* l.isl nim ioi nnii\ 
months that wa* should be abh to t ''U' !i cixde*d 
fare. That and cookiuo bnlter ‘•wi/zltd into *101 
porary iirinness were oiir two onaltsl In on ns .0 d 
they were certainly an invaluable piepaioiioii ita uli it 
wjis to come: when even a dish of oniuns win a 


welcoim* dinni'i , though liUhftto 1 luoi hilid lie 10 
My ilausa giainm.u* was Ihiown !t>*id* al 01,1. j i 
as the H'titrnt throhl«'d its was ons\ ud 1 le si„ht 
followed anollier in tpiick succession, .md dl w is 
new to me. We pussetl by thickly populatnl bud.^, 
where at fre(|uent infceiWHls reclaiimiln huts with 
palm-leaf roofs are clustered togethei in small sputts 
cleared from the great foiest. In the fonliont me 
little meeting-rooms that consist tif a low loot with 
no walls, and each village has its juju house that 
contains some object of worship— a eiuaHl fetish or 
a piece of doth. Some of these are huilt light out 
on to the river for the fishermen. The iieopk* stieui 
aft mnoh at home on water m ou land. IndfiHl 


do not get muoh opportunity of walking, for 
tbe jtingie is so dwise that a narrow tmok to a 


jtM%hhoi»xmg vfilagd is all they can attempt to dear. 

Mftfe their tonoes with mamltoaft deiftarfty, 
M i |^iettofei<|ue to aee %hm ifi theit j^dndtita 
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dug-outs beneath large-brimmed straw hats that serve 
to shelter them from rain and sun. The children 
spend hours in the water, and swim about in com- 
plete indilference to peiil from hungry crocodiles. 

With so much to watch, the deck was an attractive 
place, but it was barely \mrm enough to sit out 
without coats, for the sky was often overcast, and 
it rained a good deal in a determined Britannic 
fashion. Whether it did or not ne seized the 
opportunity of going ashore whenever the Sultan 
stopped for mails or firewood, as we were keen to 
see everything, and also to start our natural history 
collections. The very first time we landed a black 
mamba wriggled out from between Mrs Talbot’s feet 
as she w'alked, and a centipede was pointed out to 
me. Henceforth we adopted the precaution of wear- 
ing long boots, which are invaluable for protection 
agaitist mosquitos as well as snakes. 

Mr Talbot is a member of the Linnasan Society, 
but his wife, who is also an experienced botanist, 
undertook the flower collection. It gave her a lot 
of work, as it is, of course, necessary to change the 
paper in which the specimens are dried, and as 
their number amouirted to many hundreds the task 
was no light one. She also made detailed drawings 
of those that had any special interest. 

Mr Talbot, who is both a Fellow of the Zoological 
and Anthropological Societies, was fully occupied with 
birds, beasts, and insects ; and I was deputed to 
collect grasses, an easy but somewhat unrewarding 
task, for their distribution is so wide that those of 
commonest growth in Africa are also of commonest 
growth in England. We were all three keen on 
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collectiug CU 1 IO&, and each lit w iiitikct « is full it 
possibilities Dis'ij)pomtu)i,]\ iiiii%, linviMi hi I 
nothing but Ibod-stnUs ioi sth p 

giound - nuts, wm tomatoes tk.e iid tlnit i • 

places \iheie the gootls wtu t uui'^iKt vi t‘ it 
thioughout om whole iftiim u ‘ i p 1 
made, iioi did tin itiulois Mini lo i 'jiit ii 

Sonn of tin intms won 1 1 mi I* ! ti \ 1 i h 

Lugo louiul slmlds wilt alluhtd (hit i (» i* i lU 1 
then standinj, with i'nt widi tjni! md in .dkin*, 
om leg had alw.iss to hi lUMd huini ti n ihi 
otlnr Wf Wiintid to inn sunn toi i in lolli tim*., 
but their <mneis leluhtd to pait v\ th flmn md wi 
quito nndeistood that it could la* no fudiniiv n tn» 
th.it made them Hubnut to such anifih inioinmnnt 
ornaments. 

Aa we wont iiorthw.ud tin tbai.ictM ol tin mmi 
ery changed, the forests la'cauie liss d» nsi , md IiiIIh 
were visible on the lioiiam The st\le of a.da 
tecture altered too, and the huts, instunl ol hung 
rectangular, weio round in shipi, whidi mum tlniiai:* 
teristic of the legions thiough ulinh \\i paahMl until 
««QC0 more we neared the ooant 


One evening we had the excitennent of a hitth , 
titoogh unluokUy It took place when Mra Talliot 
Hi&d 1 were in bed, where wo prudently toinaitied. 
UhAhii <i firewood, ready etackcni for the ime 4if 
itpimeref were hurled at our oiw, who reapnnded 


w|t}i iaeh eucnen that they captured a {riar>tier and 
Ipty icd a etem rope. The captain, however, wiui 
I to M ofiT hundedly, and we drilled fafadly 
ifltli the «m«stt tm eudi tlma aa ateiai oatdd 
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in the dark, and we always tied up for the night. 
The question then ai’ose of how to deal with the 
prisoner, who turned out to he the local policeman. 
It was finally decided to drop him overboard when 
we were opposite the village, so that he might swim 
ashore. This was done, but our approach was re- 
ceived with a fresh stonn of missiles, and both 
parties yelled imprecations at each other till the 
policeman had lauded and we were out of sight. 

So we proceeded, each day bringing with it some 
fresh thing to see; long -limbed natives, wonderful 
insects, or a distant mountain-range ; and it was all 
too sooTi that we reached Lokoja. It is a pretty, 
spreading town, situated beneath a -wooded hill, and 
looks out across the river to where the Benue adds 
its large volume to the Niger. At the quay Mr 
Elliot of the Marine Department, and Mr Byfield, 
the resident Magistrate, kindly met us, and took 
us up to Government IFouse, which the Governor 
had been good enough to put at our disposal, and 
which Mr Byfiekl had made gay with cut flowers. 
Its accommodation consists of t%vo large bedrooms, 
one on either side of a living room, all opening on 
to a veraxiilah that encircles the whole. From it a 
sandy road led past the white men’s bungalows, 
lawn-tennis courts, golf-course, and polo-ground to the 
native town beyond. Above this rises Mount Patti, 
and fifom its slopes we heard the barking of baboon, 
the howl of hyenas, and the haunting cry of the chro- 
matic bird, which sings its song in descending semi- 
quavers from dawn to sunset. I longed to climb 
the hill and see the beasts, and each fresh person 
that we met added to my desire, for he said that 
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baboon li\p theit* in such munlMis lod in ‘><1 tl mu^ 
that the)’ often Inthl the loul and miii 

thout>h aiined, (laic not picss ptsl toi t'a' ))• \n\ 
tieico, and should he wuund oia ot tin !■ J un n i tin 
whole pack would fall n{)ou h'ni Mi '“'t > a to t f 
tiie Police < ‘oininissionf 1 % who 1 id tola ii i na h 
about tht hihooii, ven kindi\ iiii >m 1 i 1 ui ij 

('Xptdition toi us Veeoidiii^h oin > oh in ti i ji 

w«* cdl set foith up the hill md ju nn ! • d »ii t t 
hun^ ilow the (lovtuioi Inis hid iiiidt ii t ‘ 1 (i! 

w’e»‘k ( lid K "idi net at the -uinniit '1 iiix d u ouHii^ 
mtaihd un mmi( ns«‘ ded ot pjepu ition ui'itidih 
thiist was fousien and }uo\id«d .tjL.Mjn‘'t, l» >k‘- w-ie 
hrought to lead dmiiig those bouis wh*n it wt too 
hot to lx‘ out, and elnilih weie eannd 1m hind le toi 
uuts inak(‘ shoit woik of anj one who attonpls to 
bit upon the ground. It waa a \(iy wicts •♦•slul day 
— the woods were lovely nnrl the view widi 'Die 
rock in of iionstone ami lightning theie is dn uImI, 
but iw> tornado hurst to inai our peaee In the 

cool of tin* afternoon we net foith uj»»n oui hunt, 

scrambling over abarp locks, bieakiiig ihiougb tbiek 
grauB that waved aliovo our lieiidH and enclom*d our 
vi«w, but aotbiiig more material rewanled uh than 
the penetrating odour of balxioii. We leacbwl the 
bottom hot and depressed, mopptnl our heitied brows 
in the towels which it is the height of oourtlinefis 
he a man to oiSbr a woman out walking, ami shook 
the dust of Mount Patti oif our f(»et. 

Our iwsuooMlbl expedition led to a vmry torriblo 
by oatlsing Mm Talbot and mt to realtio 
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where we bought some khaki of a strong military 
textuie, and sent out a demand for tailors to come 
and make it up. After a long interval an extremely 
filthy pel son arrived in a frock-coat; he declared 
himself pioficient, and, fearful tliat tlieie was no 
othei, we iuliusted him with the stuff, together with 
a pattern -white skiit and shiil, which came hack 
besmirched with grime, and had evidently sei\ed no 
useful put pose, for the new garments weio wholly 
original. Like barbaric handicraft they were devoid 
of symmetry, and what paid to make fiout, back, or 
side, was a mattei fox daily choice. Uur shopping 
was for the most paii less peist»ual, and 




far moie nniusing, foi it was done at the 
mirket, w'hoio the vendtirs squat hencath 
lows of low' stalls, their merchandise sus- 
jieuded from the low loof oi laid out 
<m the ground in front of them. They ^ 
were very nice to deal with, for selling scrMBom-s. 
seemed to give them as much enjoyment 
as buying did to us, and the results of bargaining 
were as impossible to foresee as a game of chance. 
The one thing they all thought would appeal to us 
was English calico, marked with the name of the 
Niger Company in red ink. 

We visited the Chief, Abbiga, who has his house 
near by. He had accompanied Barth and Overweg 
upon their travels, was with Overweg when he died, 
and buried him “deep-deep,” so that he might rest safe 
from the depredations of wild beasts. He had been 
to Europe, and told us of bis visit to Queen Victoria, 
who had g^ven him a present of £40, and each lady 
he shook hands with left 28. 6d. or 56. in his palm. 
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He had seen the late Kaiser Wilhelm a1su, and had 
been much impressed with a dinner t<» ‘2ti0 jief.pj,. 
at the palace. He .spoke Kii^dish fluently, ;ind re- 
membered clearly the varioas places he Imd visited, 
judging tliem by their wealth M' produce. He was 
courtly in iniumer, atul appeared really inteie^.t.-d in 
Mr Talbot’s projects, but .Mi> Taliy-i and 1 conafed 
for exactly nothing ut all. 

On our return from tlai market otie day we hinrlicd 
with Mr and Mrs Stotie, when uttr eonvers.it i<m wa.s 
hiterrupted by it loud imi.se fmtu the servants’ tjuarters. 
We all hurried rotmd, to see rme boy balrineing on 
a stick, atiother on a tlretwer, liolli in abject tenor 
because they hud seen a large co}»ra in the kitchen. 
Unluckily it Itatl made goful its escape, itnd tlmugli 
W6 went in pursuit, armed w’itb polo sticks, we faiknl 
to find it. Mr Talbot was nnnoyeil with me for 
having joined in the search, and, tliough {rerhups 
on this occasion he had reason on his side, I fori*sttw 
that more serious difficulties might arise wlnm it 
was a question of big game shtatting. I iheri'fore 
determined to learn how to handle a ritle, an art of 
which I was completely ignorant, and Major lion©, 

• irho was then in command of the battalion, very 
; Jt^y voinnteered to teach me. We went up to 
every morning, and on the first day, out 
: rilihhB, 1 hit the tai^t twice and got a hoH’s-eye 

'my ^ qy^eenii% jtadnmph, My- , iostnictors 
“will , , fliat idler . a 

' ‘dyhim is' 

iadi; 1^ 
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that they tested the rifle and found its sighting- 
false. I have never seen naen brighten with such 
relief, though for me the discovery was humiliating. 

Major Rose not only gave me the lessons, but 
lent me a light rifle to take on our expedition. I 
had not brought one out, as I did not intend to shoot, 
but it uas safer to have one should emergencies arise, 
and I soon got to place an unreasoned faith in its 
possession. 

f)ur immediate destination was Yola, the most dis- 
tant British post on the Benue, and, as she was 
taking the mails there, we were again given passage 
on the Sultan, for whom we felt hy now’ a real 
aflection. Thu mail was live days lute, and, in spite 
of the uuhoundod hospitality we received, we wex'e 
glad w'hcii she came and a start w'us possible. We 
now recommenced a lif«' very similar to that we 
liad spent in ascending the Niger, and ibi was the 
only place of importance at which we called. We 
were kindly weloonxcd there hy Mrs Iluxton, whose 
husband (the Resident) was away with the Governor. 
We stopped long enough to pay our usual visit to 
the market, where we saw some of the celebrated 
M unchi pagans, whose name oi’iginated, it is said, 
in the days when Allah paid a visit to their country. 
Not seeing the other tribes who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, he demanded news of them- The response 
was “ Mun chi" which being interpreted is “ we 
have eaten.” Certainly they have earned a bad rep- 
utation in the past, and are still looked on with sus- 
picion, though they are no longer cannibals. They 
bate Europeans, and prefer to trade with extortion- 
ate middlemen of their own colour rather than gain 



rinnr>> ^ ( nii> oi u \ n; \i \i in* \ 


1 o 

I w 

bi^hcn intiht". 1)} diu < t <lf .hi ^ 1. ti \ < 

The;^ show » ttilaiii iiit » i s -t. i < i 

they s,<^* to .’hit! (h»rt« -a f i i i 

c\e‘. The\ S'lihi a 'u It 1« ' t i 

ty , lud il IS li 

\ ill iv,* s at f hlitul 

Tiif Ik-mii' u IS M 1 \ hi 111 1 1 ' 

]>1 K( ^ IS iiiiirh as two ml t'" ' i 
that of thf miiiliU Xi^ii Ih * , 

<!eii'» noi «« ic iti hiuk'' tin *’ 1 j i 1 1 

was .1 loss f< 1 us ihi fhi |mi|1i w<ti ’ 

iluiiistKts inou uifl luou » Mi »\ *« it t \ uul 
amnsui^ to hci* llitui. 'i!ii\ ho hh^ii i j im ti ti 
heKos to patterns tattooed into tin i Kn ' ) j) a ml 
ooloui thm clu'iks Willi yellow iiid hliH pm t n d tl< 
women WOK* a whit« lw*i<l in om nostn] 'Ih \ j»»ii 
henna on theii nailh, and dining tin {mk ti* i 

aims weie iKtund in long viKideu tul« a uj t«* tl t tl *iu 

Mr Talbit got a photoguiplj of out , hut 1 w ks t * I* 

and the victim fled Most peopU w»k »ti ml t i tn 

kodaks, and the only pi in wum to toons mm* thing 
ill the opposite diiection and tlnn ilish i< und und 
take the object unaware, but it inado Mieeo'.s i tflni 
unlikely. 

We reached Yola on the tenth day, though the usind 
r^ikomng ia from 12 to 14 days for a sttianiliosi and 
$5 to 42 for a canoe. The llesideiit veiy kindly olfcied 
to turn out of bk bouse for our aooointnodation, but we 
wottl4 not bear of it, and took up our quartets at the 
reethbotm It consists of a oiroular spaon enclosed by 
a mud teM, above wbiob is an interral of abmit a fitot 
lor iiir» wnd tbon a oonieal thatobed roof, wbidb etrefedbss 
Otar to imalos a dbeltir Ibr tiii# boxes oaiside 
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became very familiar. Outside was a large baobab- 
tree, probably 1000 years old, which offered tempting 
shade when we wished to emerge from our ft’og- 
frequeuted hut ; but some bees had made it their 
home, and we were warned not to risk disturbing 
them. There \\as also a hornet’s nest in the roof of 
the I’est-house, but, in .‘^jjite of two recent experiences 
belying the statement, we "nere told they did not sting. 

Mr Holst, of the Niger Comj)an3’-, made many ar- 
rangements for our comfort, and kindly put two rooms 
at our disposal in the store near for which luxury 
we were truJ}’’ grateful. 

Tlie white men’s (pinrters are nearly three mile-> back 
from the ii\er, looking on to })e.iutiful hills, and beneath 
lies a swamp that divides tliem from the native town 
of Yola. The neighbouriatod is still unsettled, hut it is 
the xmfurtnnate trailers who suffer. T\\o black mer- 
chants had l>een rec<mtly murd(*rod on the main road 
from Yola to Maifoni, and Imd we wished to go there 
direct, an escort would have bc<*n sent for our pi‘o- 
tection. As it was, we haxl only time to add a few 
more boys to our staff before journeying on to Garua. 

Our retinue now consisted of a Hausa interpreter, 
who rt'Ctdvod 33s, a-month for wages, and of whom the 
less said the better; Mastaba,^ our headman, who 
possessed every attribute but that of his calling, 
namely, the power of management. Wo became 
attached to him, and in later days he took advantage 
of it, for when deputed to keep with me on the march, 
he used often to ride up and tell me, “ Massa say please 
no go so quick," and I obediently hung back, to dis- 
cover later that Mr Talbot had sent no such message, 

* Hfe namo ia properly Muatafa, tut he Anglicised the pronuaoiaUon for 
our benefit. 
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but that my pace had been t(»u tail to ])\ i-t \I )>»• tl 
Then we had an e\cel]ent c mh, 'vvho ii« i \ - »S( i t 1 i 
the title of his piotes'«ioii with tin tddi’ioTj oi om 
syllable, w'ithout whieli no one km u of win m wo vt * 
speakmjj — cookoo Ho lonntd h\ In tbi 

wa^es of the puty. jOs a-niontlj, iiid lo d* n'lthfnii 
fm hovMWoi loiio the in uoh, and w h I ' 1 \ u flu (* iti'\ 
of utensils, he upmt f tihd t > eook in i .< I in* *' 
Sifu w is tht A (hni lab]** Cm In on ot ll ( * ' *' in 

and did (\ei\tlunj; that wt‘ iMpimd | i d * 
the fissisLaneo of Sniill l!nv >* iio i \ 

adpmci of exerv hnustdiold Om wo ‘ p ’ o 
sinup little fellow, and .i fi\oU!ib wi‘b * i* 

Once wo were usk(d t** iiamt «mi i*t in* t< ! il 
]iui poses, and summoned th* kid to n* * I i ll 

but he only kin>w hiinsdt ,ts ‘ Sni.d! li i i ' \ 
fioubled when we jns'swd him foi ,ih«*lli>i n no H 
leceived tlie modest wage of iO-* a nioifii 1 In 
throe leinuined with us to the i nd nil u< s'tll 
with the Talhotfi in Houtliein Nij^an* Knkaui in 
ex-soldier, w.is eng!it>td .is i(mi-hov loi ‘J *- i tii*tiif}i 
His home was at Maifoni, when he wmlnd t** utmn 
and he brought his picc*iu witfi him Imm Lok‘*ii, * 
very small girl of philwophical dispcJsitnni. Sin* Iml 
been scuffled on Iward the Snftnn at tin* luf-t mom* n( 
without leave, and now ni Yola it secimd unsiid.diie t<* 
expose the child to our long land inarolieH I ler fat Imi , 
however, pleaded so hard that lie was given petiiiiHston 
to bring her if he would engage a man to carry her 
Thus pt'aee was restored, but not for long : the iiiter- 
pretear came raging to ask if it was Indeed our wi«b 
that he should carry the child, for ICukaua had given 
h®f to him with that annouiicement I A oook*s male 
^ aad wwhermaa completed the party. The latter, a 
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good fellow, brought his wife with him, — a cheerful, 
kindly womair, who contributed greatly to the boys’ 
comfort. 

To all this party Mr Drewitt, of the Pagenstecher 
trading firm, very kindly gave a passage to Garua. 
He was himself making the trip on the Company’s 
steamboat, the the fastest on the river ; and it 

was the last of the year, for tornados had begun, and 
jireludod the approach of the dry season. We were 
more than grateful to Mr Drewitt and to his comrade, 
IMv Ilendrich, for their kindness and hospitality, as 
without their assistance we should have found it 
difficult to proceed. 

We embarked early one morning and steamed rpiickly 
up tlie vapidly narrowing Benue, where the banks were 
so close that we could sen (log-faced baboons and long- 
tailed monkeys on ijoth sides at once. The margins 
were swampy, and w(! saw but few habitations, while, 
throughout the whole nioi'ning, only one canoct passed 
us. In twenty-five hours we x'oachod our destination. 



Kotb Hob. 



in 


('ll \ VI M{ !l 

» \H A VM> i m M>1 1 il ! V M I 
1 ’ til 1 I I 

(jAiit'A !»“> (HI till* west ImiL ut‘ ■!( ii u i 
a})}>iHtn(‘hwl ilu* tjuiiy fiti-v - < 1, > j it ,> 
Out’ smull Xijjci ( ’(tiiijmiy stt Uuloit ut i’ , i< ’ . 
wharf’, itiid iitt’U ««■!« huri’xiiiL tn .'in! I/" i; < f •' 

}iit<l only just fona*, and )t»*r \ itt i ,■ < 

: till’ Inst slufcs, ittjt'iJn i ist'h lli • l i a 
hunt, wirnld !»a ih.ii m i* \ti ui i 

KtCMiufiuatH nunhl attuiiijtt tta* {»!''>).'• ! i'* 

Hi’im** for aufitliar I’inht nr tiin»* inniith.. }*. i 'li* ’ Um 
was fiiHiiijif Fast, niid (‘aali d ty n uW 

iiiH'f'fd hncume marn iind uinic \i'it<lf 

Thci blmre was Uiu'k with iiH'ii liusifd iu On <">ust( ic. 
tkm and roimir of* stud caiuas, f’nr a Ficnch ntrn*' r was 
oxiifctud t» take ovnv a eunsinnuu-nt i»f wins that h td 
come for the new tidi'^rnpii line hetwei’n Fmt Lainy 
and on the way to Fort Andauidiault, ami he 

had to annuge for their liaiiHpovt. They wete tn hi 
taken up the Benue, the Mao Uulo, timl i»o to in 
these canoes, and but few days mmainwl wheti there 
would be sufficient water to luako this rrnito |H»HHlhU‘. 

In the foreground women stood kaee>dee{i in the 


i 
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water washing clothes ; others wrung them out upon 
the shore ; others again were bathing, and swam %vith a 
splashy, over-arm action ; while the path was clotted 
with girls who, with easy, graceful poise, carried on 
their heads big water-pots, w’hich they came to fill 
at the river. Earthei on horses were being watered, 
fine animals in splendid condition. Tijey were supplied 
to tiie German fort by the Chief of Garua, who takes 
back each horse by arrangement, as it gets past the 
peifection of its strength, for groat importance is 
attached to their speed and fitness for gun practice. 

Numbers of British, French, and Germans were at 
the wharf directing operations ; and when the Nigenn 
steamed up, and they saw that she liad ladies on 
hoard, they instinctively raised their helmets. This 
imprinlence brought before our oyes a vision of sun- 
struck men, stretched dead and dying on the beach ; 
Innvever, they not only STtrvived, but came on board 
to greet us. We pressed Mrs Talbot forw'ard as 
linguist of the party, but she brought dumbness on 
us all by addressing a fluent German sentence to a 
man who unluckily proved to be French, and ignorant 
of all bub bis mother-tongue. He .seemed much dis- 
tressed to be the cause of our confusion, and hastened 
to relieve it by the statement that his Government 
were sending an officer to meet us, who was expected 
to arrive next day. Filled with wonder, we pointed 
out that our visit to Garua was unpremeditated 
and that we had made no tryst; but he politely 
informed us that our coming had been foreseen for 
many weeks. 

Our first act was to call and report ourselves to 
the military resident. A short, steep incline brought 

B 
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us into a bx'oad, straight, sandy road that led ihs’ough 
the heart of the town, past the Sultuu’s paltne, by 
the school, where superior black boys hilcoitjusl}’ lenru 
German, and past the mai'ket-plactf to the hurt. 1» 
a magnificent and imposing building, mruh* ui‘ briclis 
from the local kiln, wdiiteaed with lime irum a marlilc. 
quarry near-by. A deep trench and '(rtit-rly shi'iibl-n>ry 
separate it from the road, which, a.s i liavj- •^nhl 1 tel' ire, 
runs straight to the river. Cupiain S*div..ir/, e.oue 
out to greet us, welcomed us to the tbrt. ai^d t' ok 
us in to tea. The j>lace is hoiuely. auh i.- inrfiii-f.od 
with a simple taste that lent tin; iiospitality we re- 
ceived there an additional attraction. Flies weu* th*- 


only drawback, atid they hu7.zed rountl with unwi-ru ving 
persistency. There were house-flies, hoine i 'f w hirh hit ; 
large fiying-ants that shed their wings witlmut r-i.m- 
punction ; glohulous, slug-hudied iri.st;ctM that eiitungletl 
themselves iu our hair ; sharp, hard- bulied little beetles 
that slipped inside our dres-ses ; and Rand-flies lhat 
have driven itien mad. Those arc ahiio.Ht imihibhf, 
like wee midges, and bite with a ferocity that is mit 
of all proportion to their si/x*. In a icrvsfjorf. time 
our hands and faces were covered with hiuips, likt* 
a bath-bun with granulateil sugar, the result of their 
assaults. These attacked us by day, anti inofspiitos 
by anight — though the latter came almost as a relief, 
for when they were in such numbers as to Im> unbear- 


able we could take refuge from them behind mosquito- 
nets. Herr von Itanke, the doctor, kept toads, which 
jmt upon the table and shot out greedy tongues that 
WEjrked havoc amongst the insect triW • 

sw^tvcoond ' to the 
.w»'wms(9^ taken 'fbr 
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drive along another broad and excellent road, planted 
with a young avenue. It stretches, we were told, 
some seven days’ march, and is drivable all the 
way. 

The station was only occupied in 1904, and it seems 
miraculous that so much could have been done in 
the time, I commented on this to my companion, 
Lieut, von Scheffer, who replied that while the British 
seek popularity the Germans aim at progress. 

Gold has been found in the vicinity, but no attempt 
has been made to work it yet, though a few enter- 
prising men have pegged out claims. 

The country itself is beautiful. Sharply outlined 
ranges lie to north, east, and west, and the Benue 
winds in and out in great silver loops ; while the 
undergrowth, though at first glance uniform, is com- 
posed of myriads of varieties of flowers and grasses 
— a collector’s paradise, though few were of an in- 
dividual beauty to catch the eye. It js a pastoral 
district, and herds of small humped Fulani cattle and 
droves of shaggy .goats feed on the lowland pastures. 
No one dares ascend the hills, for they are occupied 
by unsubdued tribes, who were driven from the plair^ 
by the all-conquering Fulani at a time when capture 
meant slavery, and they have not yet realised that 
now the white man has come, danger is at an end. 
They are a continual source of menace, and often 
creep down to perform some act of piracy in the 
valleys, carrying their loot back to the uplands where 
no armed force can follow them. 

Circles of stone remain at intervals in the road 
to mark their occupation, for in the days when they 
still inhabited the vaUeys these were places of worship, 
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enelosej in tin' most irajjort.uil onnijMi'tti'l-,, ^ i* j -n 
they lie ojjen timl exposed. 

From time lo time we Iminpul aei t'lo r! 1 1 ^ * 
in the road, ent Ijy water as it re-eii rli < i j’ i > ’C 
hills in the wet season; !)UL on thi- '* e 'M > d i 

not drive Hu’, i'oi dnsk \\a-5 aj^pioaei iji, . ' o ' i i 

yef to t.ike up our (quarters al .\li '-..t . j’ i 

stores, where, l>y ihe kindnex.. oi’ M>' II ' ' 

lai^p roouiF Well put at our di-p .d ' ’ 

stay at Oej'ihi. Ih-* was ,i»i t set h* M ‘ ' 

to h(* {‘ouiid, inadi' e\(i_\ aritO'.,nij> ' i t i i 
and eomfort, ai.d yet ^.t\e U'* th* e' iif ■ i' i 
nmclv IVeetloiii as we could h.ae h al O i e i . n 

(piarteix In the '‘*11 m >* l' 

fiiht iiiolit, as wt' \ i]l.> i !• ' I h > m 
dinner at the fort. v,( la oo uod 
that was \er\ r.iiiiih, i t * i. > I' 
was the skirl .is of tin hi'ptji' , In 
a inoiiient it liad stl/ci no, ti** . 

witli tiie nia^^ie that the pip. hold 
— ('.xcileinent, yeaininj uid a iaad> 
nash for action. Slion notes pur.ihd 
the accent, the compass w,is hnnteii, 
and the illu.sioii would ha\e hiau I’oni 
plcte had it not heen fhr the l.iek et 
the drone, Htill the imihic phued on 
and on, and presently we came upon 
the player, a ditii figure Imdilled in 
a heap upon the ground. Him iji- 
strument was a wasidca one shaiHsi 
Bometbing like an oboe, with a rcfid, which b lamnd 
tigb% or loosely according ’to the pitch desired. Ho 
not pause, and for a few minutes we wntolml 


<C tr’^ 
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and listened ; then we turned, the spell unbroken, 
and walked quietly away. 

We told Mr Hendrich how much we had enjoyed 
this experience, and he kindly arranged for us to hear 
a full band of three aligatas, for so the instrument 
is called, and five drums. These latter were doubly 
beaten, by slicks held in one hand, and by the fingers 
of the other. The performers wore long, loose-flowing 
robes, which lent grace to their movements as they 
swayed to and fro — now forwards, now back ; now 
in swift advance, then in slow retreat; now twisting 
and turning with deliberate decorum ; then with wild 
gesture and an abandonment of excitement breaking 
into a furore of sound, that by its very Insistence 
would bring a man back from the threshold of the dead. 
There could be but two results — the auditor bates it, 
or is held enthralled. As music it is monotonous, 
even ugl}', for the tone is harsh, nor is it always true ; 
yet it expresses something which perfect harmony 
and pure melody lacks. It is extempore, and both 
auditor and performer contribute alike to the com- 
position, for by some subtle instinct the exponent 
intensifies and gives vent to the emotions of his 
audience. He plays for the listener, he expresses 
the listener, it is the listener who dictates, he is 
interpreter, and for the moment they are one. The 
leader of the band played the aligata, and never once 
did he j)ause throughout the whole half-hour of the 
performance. The instrument requires a lot of breath, 
and the cheeks are so much distended that it is hard 
to believe there is no artificial inflator inside. This 
virtuoso was not only inexhaustible, but possessed 
such perfect control that he could play at every angle, 
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and would point the aligata aslant, .straight up is: tl;c 
ail*, or downwards into the earth, with e}!ir'!f !K*v, 

and at the same time accompany the playing'' wit it 
gymnast feats. He would twii’l rmuid and runsal. 
and down to make a cheese, like "ur ch.’Miei, !-/ve 
to do; or he would squat <"ai his hei'1> i.nd juiep. ui 
curious similarity to the old Scntti,-:! (Loei- nf 
Kircuddie. 

r was anxious to .see how long it v.as ]>{ty-'.-;d!y 
possiide f'T him to keep it up. hut Uiv e'tHfp.n.a'ii.s 
enived for silence, itml the, ear diil tire v? i y .'•"ijii 
of a composition that admitted no rests, aj.d whero 
graduiition of fiouiid was only iittuinufi hy the per- 
former’s advance and retreat. The rliytiun, though 
marked, was irregular, and could not he dividid iut>> 
time values; atid the notes were reiterated withuiit 
attempt at tune or harmony, 

It is curiously trying to hear music that suhs-prtlM'.s 
to no musical laws, thtit olwerves key n»» mor*: ihaii 
time, and therefore never k*so1vu« to tlm tonic or 
dominant, for which European peoples instit(Ctiv*dy 
crave. 

The excerpt herewith was taken from aligata player.s 
in K. Nigeria, and can at best give Vnit a rough idea 
of the style of music, for the intervals do not corre- 
spond with those of our notation. 
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The Germaus were veiy good to us, and amongst 
many other invitations came one to attend some 
military manoeuvres. Of course we went, and through 
the di’enching rain saw some excellent practice with 
a galloping maxim, which white officers alone are 
allowed to fire. The speed with which the black 
soldiers got it under way was remarkable ; and they 
gave, too, an impressive display of infantry drill, 
which ended with the attack and capture of a brick- 
kiln. Most of the soldiers are imported from the coast, 
for the Germans do not recruit locally for fear of 
treachery in time of war. It amused us to hear the 
commands given in English, which the officers have 
to learn for the purpose, for the natives will not 
attempt Gt rman. Indeed they all regard English as 
the whit<} man’s tongue, and are utterly amazed if 
they come across one who does not know it. 
Their ignor.tnce has its compensations, no doubt ; 
for, fis Iff'rr von Hohefler said, he and his comrades 
are nhle to talk with the utmost freedom before 
their “ hoys,” conscious that not a word is under- 
stood. 

lie wa.s nhme in commatul on the occasion of the 
nn for (Japtaln Stsiiwavz was preparing to go 
iiorthwurd.s on a punitive exjjeditiou, and two officers 
were in hospital with blackwater fever. 

F(*ver seemed no uncommon thing at Garua ; but 
tlien period of service is long — eighteen months 
as a minimum. The doctor's there recommend a 
different Hjstem of quinine - taking to ours. An 
Englishman is supposed to take 5 grains each day; 
a German varies his quantity, — some days he will go 
without, and on othera take as many as 15 grains. 
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OiH‘ of ciu’ fir'-l visits to th>‘ Ui.nio'i jf.'v, ,vt 
the outskirts of which oxet^ vos'i' ‘i'. niiou 

felfiu^^ht »‘i' at til'* liciiuu**! of !i (‘u-t ill* r *’• r ' tl d 
hot cliitinio niUchfi’s cfiuiot loll I'Otoif a 
&ale i' cortohi. I? ua.N too fo'iltir, ho'i " 

tlu'To liJifi rrss li'ly Ix'Cii sonc 'U'-'t il. i. o for 

fraojiiouls of raw im at tluckly com* t il 'a '' • > 
\\V!o oil ‘■al'* at iht* ■'fall"-. A u"" ) d O' - 

.slcfwcrod oil thill '.ticks, like fi'N^’alJ'* 'I ' • u i ' •n 
arc at houa* : aid ‘'Othtdmo i!,*'' nc 'I’l'l th* 
ill .1 hiaail circlo lom <1 . tio , .ci'l ou lla 
nw*!(l is oooki'th Then- wa*- littlo h* siik • l’ ii •taiK 
for wile, mostly \ ootdtihh' ; hut hiittcr loo ' i » 
h(* found in larj^e j).tils, wliicli is a raio I'l’.’ii'i. m 
this purl of Africa tlitmoh Must.iha itit'.imt! us 
fr<iiu hnyiiij^ it, «s he deeiaved it to i«* iiolit f v a 
wlilte maiiH food. Tim htiiell «as tuoi'powt na.;, nod 
luilliums of tlicK made the place mihe.iiiiM* : so we 
took loiio hreaths at the end of each line of st'dK, 
stud nearly su located ourhehe.s in the elloit to siir 
viw on aa little air fiH pohsihh*. We weie dei»>rniiiied 
not to ini.sh any treu.stire.s, and did not sldik at all; 
b«t the only nice thini's were thick ivoiy hnicelets 
that we Ijought for the aum of 'in. 4d. a-piece. Tin re 
is more ivory to Iw laid, and at a nmrh cheaper rate, 
in the Kainoruu than in Nigeria, owing to the 
double fact that in Nigeria the niininium legal weight 
of tusks is 25 lb., compared to idaiut 2 lb. in the 
Katnerun ; and that the tax thn British have im- 
posed upon every tusk has driven the tmilw tJUt of 
our territory. 

Our plans were much utuler dtsettssiou. (lapiain 
Sobwane did not wish us to go northi on account 


1 
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of his expedition; and we did not want to re-enter 
British territory, for it was facing away from Fort 
Lamy, whicli had become our immediate objective. 
On the other hand, were we to venture into French 
CJbaugi without furtlier information, we might find 
the country so unsettled that retreat would be 
necessary. Guidance was, however, at hand. A. 
storekeeper rushed up to Mr Talbot to tell him that 
a stranger had come, and, in the French tongue, had 
asked for tobacco. He felt sure it was the oflEicer in 
chai'ge of the telegraph line, and had come straight 
to summon Mr Talbot. The two returned together 
to the store and surveyed Captain Lancrenou with 
increasing satisfaction, though, as their minds were 
full ol‘ bigger things, they gave him no answer to 
his repeated demand for tobacco. Then they came 
to Ml’S Talbot and me, and told of his advent with 
triumph. Our hopes for days past had been centred 
round him, for he could tell us all about the route, and 
we begged them to go and invite liim to see us. He, 
poor man, had thought that their strange behaviour 
was prompted hy the wish to find an interpreter, and 
was thoroughly mystified by the time he was led 
into our presence. Captain Lancrenou, as we learned 
later, is a man of courage, energy, and resource. He 
had made record marches, and on this occasion was, 
as usual, only attended by two boys, who bore all 
his stores. It was lucky for us that he was such a 
man, for it never occurred to him to judge others 
by a different standard. He said that there was a 
good deal of water on the road, but that he had got 
through it, and so could we; and he never once 
threw our sex in our teeth, for which reticence he 
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ijul u.iiit til 11 11'. ill liii* wli'ilr i.iiti I (iin. 


to ‘-jM ill! our of toi’i'i il ' II'* I ' ' I 

cotiiiliT wIk'H' Mr 'i’.illtot l■oll!(l liiuit, 

IJoiyolo, a siii.ill vill.tifi* oil till' •.(in'h <1 I • i 

Briiuo, w.is rrrotuuu'iiiioil to as foi th > ji oi i 
pi'Hifips }«*('{Uisi* it lav sntlicii'jitl.t liijli lOi.- t *'.i 
liillH to ho nuM'il oiit of flu* syaiup lo vUi '"ii tlx* 
plain liuidh Wfvo .still Mthait i'umI. il u o ooiv jii t 
acro.% tilt’ rivt'r. mal .'is lla ro wto no (|it}i) iil* i, 
in grltiiiff (tuj- luiiour, nr hiioil m -tiO co.'m., 
patldlnl hy trn inrtiniprtoni Nupt* jioh-is. 'Ihi^ 
worked fort’ mul aft , with no (•onm'flitui httwM-a I'.irh 
other, ami bumped us iut<» tsvary hash in iht* river 
— not only once, hut again ami again ; iiml it t 

matter of pure good fortune if we got m*af enough 

to pick any particular graas that I coveted foi my 

collection. It was two o'chark on n hhming hot 

afternoon that we made this travewe, an<l our only 
shelter was a squalid rag, which let down <»ver 
the sides low enough to flap into our hats and fact’s 
and obscure the view, which was mode exciting hy a 
Mciof crccodOe and the 1»atl of a giant python. 
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When we landed, our belongings were can*ied for 
some considerable distance up a narrow' track, 
through thick rank grass, w’itb the aid of village 
w’omen. The tents were pitched beneath a huge tree, 
outside a large open enclosuie which jnoved to !)e 
the inopqnc ; and night and inoi’iilug we he(nd niei. 
calling upon the name of Allfdi. This camp was a 
memorable one for me, as it w'as tlm fiisf time 1 bad 
ever slept Ijeneatb canvas. The fiist time, ton, that 
I bad a loaded revolver beneath my jallow, and we 
beard the distant howls of hyena and leopaul and 
the grunt of buhoon. Quantities of fiogs entered 
my tent, and from the shelter of a ino'-(jiiito-net it 
was quite fun to w’utcb them jump. They set fbem- 
selvos an obstacle to surmount, some hair to .six indies 
high — often the back of the lamp; mid this tiiey 
attempted again and again on the tiddliewinks principle. 
I should n<»t have w'atclasl them .so eoniplacenlly imd 
1 realised they had conn* in pui‘.suit <if iiiKects, with 
which my cloth(*H were covered, and that in the 
morning, as 1 shook them out, my hand would again 
and again touch the clammy, squelchy bo<ly of some 
bloated and w'ell-fed frog. Nf>r did I realise, either, 
that evtu as the frog.s came in purstiit of flies, so 
woukl snakes come in pursuit of them ; and it was 
an unpleasant shock to see a dust-coloured snake 
emerge quietly from under my bed and slither away 
into the open. 

Morning and evening we went out hunting; but 
though we saw the tracks of Senegal hartebeeste 
and heard rumours of Hon, the thick grass prevented 
our seeing anything. It grew to five or six feet in 
height, and brushed into our eyes as we walked ; but 
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axpHctiiinii huppy. I ulv^iV' i i 

in iva<]nie'*'‘^ ; an*) »muim 1 i v *hou 

for lior n isis \\< ro ii <4 sMNUi^ oioj^li 
»Sho LiiiJ ^tdi'r hy !lo-> u»apoo, ** 1 ^ 

he sIioiiH II ui appt ,n aial r*,oi mi t '> 

hox of aianiuultinn ^utll il, J^ouh.t *’ * ^ * 

li id e oi^t* to op‘ I 1 hK. ,ua I foi id ^ ’ 

jM-pjiM inint" in^’tf ' Tlit' tno t t h 1 

,ui«l Ji.itl iicfii int« rchaiiL^t'd 

Til i\i ii! till' iii.ush ^(‘•u’lil 111 It ‘ \ <• .1 >t il'v 
iil.idi* mil wav In lla 1ii}f' nl’ lla p' j-t’ ’n'li 

liiils, and iVnia t!n‘j' uuiiifncn y!i/»d (inva i >, ‘'h- 
{uaSrit* lands }«‘5n atli tis Tin' Ifind'.r.ijn v, di li'c. 
for hpi^li Trovvii I'ras.s w\»rfd tin dir* 'in'l n t 
fitwitt'd tiWH, aiid nv'i'H blotted oitt tlii liti.d’ ih i 
lu'htlod in tiny elt'nrupifs in its niiirt, Ttie hdis 
tiiouj^h l»»w, were nionntiiiiums, nnd lis lii* i ‘•litiji 
outlines niid jaifuerl peaks j^fjne tie- iinpn’ mn o! 
nnieli j^n-ater lieipjht than llieir itno jou f e. ) wii- 
rauted. This, together with the fh-liplill'ul li'* that 
the ]«tak one has aseended looks just .is Injh .ts it . 
neighljourK, is chnraeterist ic t4‘ nuiuntaiiis in ihn p.ut 
of Africa. 

The sport was ptmr, hut Mr Talljot hliol a j^ood 
many birda, though but two of the iimnher reaelusi 
home in safety. In Hnuthern Nigeria his sister in- 
law had helped him to skin them, and it was on!) 
too obvious to me that I ought to take her pluee, 
1 had determined not to he squeiunish ii)K>ut tuiv- 
thing, 80 I volunteered in hardy aeownta, anti «at 
down to my task with set teeth, rviwdvwl not to 
flinch. The result was that my initial cut wa« far 
too deep, and Mr Talbot implored me to trust more 
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to my nails than to the knife, which counsel I dis- 
obeyed as much as I dared. He was kind, and did 
the difficult parts for me, but somehow the impression 
left was that the prospect of my becoming any good 
was very remote. However, he accepted the sug- 
gestion that I should practise dail}’ on the fowls we 
were to eat for diunei’ — a rash oifer that I lacked 
the energy to carry out. Only once more did I offer 
to help him — that was later ou when we were on 
the march, and he had not got time to do them all 
himself. He accepted, and gave me a hideous grey 
bird, which at once repelled me. As it was dark 
and we had to work hy lamp-light, millions of insects 
were attracted, and our hands were too filthy to 
bru.sh them away, so they literally pr«iyed upon us. 
In my misery I failed to find the .shoulder- bone, 
which I had been told to sever, and it still eluded 
mo in a wealth of flesh when Mr Talbot finished his 
birds, which were pretty, and came to reliev'e me. 
He never asked mo to help him again, nor did I 
volunteer to do so ; and since Mastaba lea nit how 
to do it ] felt less self-reproachful, though still 
ashamed. 

Not many days passed before the tiny silver cresc- 
ent of the new moon gave us the signal for 
departure, for with her advent ended the fast of 
■Ramadan. In the morning files of men, boys, and 
girls passed by our camp on their way to “pray 
God" at a spot appointed in the neighbourhood foi" 
all to meet, while we eagerly awaited the polers, 
who were to fetch us back to Garua in time to par- 
ticipate in the larger rejoicings there, Alas I they 
consulted their own convenience rather than ours. 
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iliul it l‘' ’* ^ 

[►l.tS' !■' O'l-l ll*' I' il ** ! It 

(Ii'h i|)pi(i<iti!tj; iiir >iltu j » ( ' 1 I 

mile's \K‘ An*' t n iiiiu'*i » t i i 1 

iu<ii<*h t<i lepif *‘. M<ti wi.ni I ' I 1 

and : tt!* In! * n ' 

toil fi n (* 111 It 1 - i! *1 ill* 

1 liv'd [t tiidnii'iidum *1' < 

di^|i! )\cd 1 rntaiii lut i-ui* 1 

<• H'h (tlh* 1 .1 ''I UkI (li I >l< I 1 I 

lunklli'J! hi*' t s Iau \ ' ! Ill, 1 ' ' ' I ‘ 

lii'st hliU’t, Tor < icii 111 in I i u In i i 

the si; 4 iiiil fui di'jiuitui* i** • 1 ' * 

thid jiartifiul.ir liiudi'ii tual no «* i* ' * ' , 

lus lit*!id until the dcNtm ilioii i n i 'n* ' 1 i 

uuin has, of eoinv the jiouij of’ i * , i 

or even exchaiioiit^ Ihem, hut t* * i i i - > i i 

tainly not ours, were it'ad\ to do n <.i ’» j ‘d 

Im‘. They ueie to a* ('oinpaiiN ns I i tet m i , 

town ia tieiiUiiu teniion. mIko iui*I'' niah 

French jnrisdict ion uei* !*> meet n> •• j * l<\ r,|. ,i 

Ijaitmuion. Had w* taken tli»m <»\.») *1,* h*idn 

we should have been ob!i}4ed t<i ju\ i < a h* .el t * 

tlio Uermiui fioveniinent in ^uurantM* o* * uh n. m s 

return. VisiouK Heated arreas eui imndh <«( vAun. 

five ahscondoes, and a cenhequcnt lens of 

Golomhe was only seme feity mdeh dinlunt, hut the 
regulation marches are short, iiu<l we ol»«Hhently sh pt 
at three real-houses on the way. All tliiee ranifung- 
groumis were on an extensive scale, prepared no 
doubt with a view to military exjieditioiia. (iooti 
mud houses are supplied for white men and their 
boyt, a r^lar little village for the oarriem, and 
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plenty of stabling. They are well situated near 
water and under shady trees, and are far enough 
from the village to avoid inconvenience of smell or 
noise, but are easily supplied thence with food. One 
of the inhabitants is appointed by Government as 
camp caretaker, aiid receives the regular fee of l-d. 
per carrier. 

The land is little cultivated, for the people aie 
pastoral, and it was ditficulb to get a sufficient 
supply of corn for so large a party as ours. In 
fact, the chiefs were decidedly stingy about it, but 
when they received a dash (a present) in addition 
to payment their liberality increased. We required 
two or three extra carriers to supplement our knock- 
kneed lot, and they came without a murmur, but to 
our astonishment fled in the night without payment 
rather than risk being asked to come on another 
march, 

Mr Talbot headed our little procession, and behind 
him walked Aji liis horse-boy, Kukaua his gun- boy, 
and Momo the interpreter ; then Mrs Talbot, with 
Jijnba Giri her horse-boy pushing or thrashing her 
sedate steed from the rear ; and I, followed by 
Moussa my horse-boy, whom I checked from the 
same offices because I felt sure my pony was weak 
from famine and not from ill-will. Moussa was the 
youngest of the party, and proved to be an excellent 
fellow, whose one weakness was vanity. He frankly 
adapted his standard to that of the natives through 
whose country we passed, and was alternately be- 
decked with bead necklets or gorgeous robes, as their 
taste demanded. 

Jimba Giri, Mrs Talbot’s boy, had many evil 
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qualities, but wan witbal num’d to such 
penitence on each occasion that he w;t> tbinai \nii, 
and became so quick to father the Mrs 

Talbot %vanled for her ctillection, tha! i." reitiaiji^d 
with ns till we were nearly at our jnuineys ejid. 
Then the sudden demise of his mot her ea.u.'ed han 

to relurti home with all speed, that I,-- im-itt lake 

his share of the, wurltlly ^ttouris she ij.’ei Ml O' lit!;!] 

her. Jiinha's ht'set.tin;4 sin %^'as li** i.ad 

taken oTe.at troiihh- to u'o about from ir.!!,'..* hoiw!,- 

and hi’in '4 hark v. iiii him curi"s tbr our aiipr-<vai, 
and Mr Talbot thouu’hi that ia* a t<o»,ard. 

So did Jiniba, and he pleaded for the pre^viit of an 
old coat in wltieli to make himself thite Eur*tpe,'iU 
clothes were valuable, so, thono-h Mr Tahva irraiite*! 
the request, it was with the stipniarivm shat hv 
sliotild demand tt Ixick we-re .lisnba to weary in his 


activities. For many days Jimhji lorded if. in that, 
coat, to the atlmiration atai envy of ai! who beheld 
liim. Then we .saw it rarely, and at last im more ; 
and !t.s his energy Haloed in curio- hunt Injo !»<• was 
sent for, ttnd Jlr Tallwt askwi to see thi,; coat. It 
was as he suspected: Jirtiba had hrsl hiriai it out, 
and now had sold it. 

Mrs Talbot and 1 had not rcaltstsl that, because 
they served us women, our borae-lioys were account*al 
lesser l^ple than Aji, who served Mr Talbot. In fact, 


sb ignorant were we that, though I liked Moiisaa, I 
exchanged hiin for Aji on the second day because Mr 
Tybqt thought it better that I, as an inexpertenoed 
ridesr^ should have a well-trained boy, which Aji Avaa 
.;.S&,.SMe»y;.:was,;appar^ once: never haya't seen 

be 'Was defip; #B«a^h, 
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to become very stupid and fail to understand any- 
thing. He, a soldier who had fought under Rabeh, 
the African Napoleon, to be subject to a woman! 
To know was to sympathise, and I soon persuaded 
Mr Talbot to restore him to his former dignity. He 
was a little fellow, and brave, and always amusing 
to watch. Later on he was promoted to be gun-boy, 
and marked his appreciation of this rise on the very 
first day by turning Mahommedan. 

The country through which we passed was lovely. 
Sharp outlined hills lay to the north and west, from 
which streams ran down and crossed our road at 
no infrequent intervals. They were no longer the 
tempestuous torrents of the rainy season, but in 
appearance somewhat resembled our Scottish burns. 
Foliage trees with brilliant blossoms grew by their 
banks, but the soil was sandy and, in general, the 
vegetation thin. Big -girthed baobab, their squat 
grey trunks shadowed with purple, dominated the 
landscape, and thickets of golden - flowei’ed mimosa 
skirted the road. Gaily coloured convolvulus romped 
over everything, and there were many varieties of 
flowers and grasses. Some of these attained to a 
height of twenty feet, and a soft fluffy one that 
shaded from white to delicate pinks and reds lent 
grace and colour to the scene. 

As we turned off the main road we left the civil- 
isation of an occasional sign-post and of milestones 
every five kilometres, and debouched into a path 
so overgrown that , it was little more than a track. 
Here Mr Talbot had a severe fall from his horse, 
which, in the course of a headlong, gallop, slipped 
in a half-hidden ditch and threw him on his head 

, V ■ ' ' ' ;0 
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with a violence that must h.i%< killiil imu liitl Ii s 
helmet nut bioken the of tin* hl<u\ l.iiel ih 

we vere not far from our destiintini) (ii«i in m 
neared Golnmbe deputies fiom tin dm I u h* mit t i 
ffivc* us welcome: hut \\h\ do 1 ^ t i t»iii 

r> 

hli’b Talhot find I weie i^noiol i 'n'ti .m ♦ )i i 1 

hoiu at Clanw ^ Tliih tinv thti» w (s f tinp sitn'i 
for the n.iLiv(s uU shook hnnh utth Mi 1 II t 
which is an honour he hkts to i* M\t j 
hie nun; hut iioth (enniti tiid litiin i iv* it 
stiltited it as a tftin'id out in thiii^l nt t * i 
dependencies. 

On our anival tlie lj.iiuido’ (chnt^ him > It < nm t i 
salute us, and j'ratitied us hy his ftthnh nitijiHt 
He asked if ue vveie both Mi 'falhots vwts ntd 
how many piccans we had, and show ml a kn dh 
nmassement at hearing me lejuirliated Ih ttH*k uh 
to the rest-liouBe, whenct* the \ie\s «if tin K.u Ohm 
and lieiri bills was lovely. Htai-slutpid Iwd'! ot tmie 
earth in the foieground piepaietl im foi the Wjudm 
of the huildiug, which consisted of two tlmk «w«l 
fusty rooms, thickly popniatt*fl with frogs and iiios- 
quite®, separated by a tiny dark coifidoi six htwt in 
width. 


Here we passed two quiet days, as wo had to 
wait for new carriers, which was just an well, foi 
we considered Mr Talbot an invalid, and at lirat 


attempted to treat him as such, Tho day of hie 
acoideaat Mrs Talbot busied hersdf in tho preiwurii* 


Hkm of atft tnitiense bowl of Beogei^B Food for him, 
and in addiliM a oheriy tart fhr m. |{a did not 
Idl Ih wIlSi nil i^tojEaa» howartr, and f$k$ wm 

Sikii ' ' **tii|*-‘*-’«'*-**^ 
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reversed : she frugally ate the Benger, while Mr 
Talbot ate the tart. Some of both dishes were left, 
and were put away in the canteen, together with 
half a chicken, for next day’s lunch, but in the 
night a hungry thief repaired to the chop-box and 
ate the chicken. He tasted the Benger and tart, 
but left them both, — a comment on their lack of 
excellence that relieved us of the necessity of finish- 
ing them ourselves, of which we were glad, for the 
pastry had been made on a lumpy board, with a 
bottle for roller, and was not good. 

Our principal occupation was the manufactm’e of a 
khaki shiit, which Mrs Talbot cut out, and which we 
worked at with zeal, despite the fact that there was 
a bright red trade-mark with the No 430 on one 
sleeve, and that there was not enough of the same 
material to complete the other. Our domesticity was 
ended by the aiTival of Mundonng carriers — a black 
wild-looking lot of men, though one was humanised 
by lovely ringlets all round his head and a plentiful 
supply of yellow bead necklaces. Their advent put 
a full stop to our work, and I had to fall back upon 
the Lokoja-made shirt, which henceforth I wore as a 
sack-coat. 
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(‘IIAPTEll ni 

'iHKoron rur\'< n rr.Avi.T, sis( i (iiuii 
10 Tnn 1 1 UM \N'' 


(W foBhK » r. I 

For th<* ii«xt wx weeks* we travelled llut'Ui^h teiii- 
toi’ieB some of which hsue Kince ix*eii ee<lMi 1 >\ Kiate*’ 
to Germany, and oUiers hy Ciernmiiy tt) Fi.uiee, as si 
cotieequence of the roeetit Moroccun ni^diiUitms 
The accompanying map will ehrtw how, a few miles 
north of Golomhe, tlm Getiimit Kiititentn juts east- 
ward, roughly sjieaking along the 10 th lutitmle, whieh 
forms the lower edge of the so-calleil duck’s lieak. 
This boundary will now Iw aJlerefl. The Gcrnmn 
dommion is to bo extended to the south and to the 
east, WttbnMuig h6v4 and the Ttiburi lakes, hy which 
we passed. The cession oomprises also large districts 
to the eouth, but witih theee we hsd no ooncem. 
Horth of the lOth latitude the Logoiie ie to form 
the hmiitdavy, and the Qmmiens wM give to the 
thftt portbn of the Ksmerau that Bee he- 
m$ mu IPiiP 

, i \ ,he teidM 

:w., i h;kv . 




Hangman (Garua). 


Natives* Cooking Lozenges of Meat, winch aie Skewered on Small Sticks 
and placed round a Centul Fiie. 
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In 1909 the French first made commercial use of 
a waterway from the Atlantic Ocean up the Niger 
and Benue i*ivers, 'which are, by treaty-right with 
Great Britain, open to foreigners for commercial pur- 
poses, then through the upper reaches of the Benue 
and its tributaries, by arrangement with the Germans, 
to Lord, the most westerly French station. The water- 
way from Lere continues, almost without a break, by 
way of the Tuburi and Tikem lakes to the Logone ; 
though a short land porterage is necessary immedi- 
ately after leaving Ldre. 

By this route it is possible to travel from France 
to Ldrd in less than two mouths, whei*eas the Congo- 
Ubangi route necessitates a long land march, and 
takes from four to six months, according to the 
season. Despite the enormous gain in time, it must 
be T'eraembered, however, that the waterway is only 
passable for a few weeks, after the rains. Though 
this important territory, from and including Ldrd to 
the Logone, is to be ceded to the Germans, the French 
have retained the use of the waterway. To quote 
‘The Times’ of Novemte 4, “A very important pro- 
vision is that which gives France free transit along 
the Mao Kabi river, . . . through German territory, 
to the Benue.” “ No duties can be imposed on goods 
passing through the new German territory along the 
rivers Benue and Mao Kabi. France will further 
obtain “ enclaves ” of land to the extent of 50 hectares 
each on the Benue and the Mao Kabi, and also in 
the direction of the Logone river, which will enable 
her to establish revictualling posts and stores. It is 
ewm fSTOvided that if France desires to construct from 
llbf ilwnue to the Logone a road or a railway she 
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will ubLaiii k*a\e to do this, . . . All nifirhiuidUo 
pas&in^ throiiifli Ihu c(‘df-‘d and by tlif IK itiu*- 

Mao Kabi route is li’ct* IVoin any inijiosi." 

It was through this coded tfiritory that our loiito 
now lay, and conducted by its gentle, uneUilisid In- 
habitants, the Mundonng carriers, «e >>» t foitb Ibtin 
(»oloinl«‘. 

The % lilage slretd led into the, Mao I»u1o jniao livo), 
and one after anotljer oui' hoises sphiNhcd thtotiyh it ; 
but tlie uitfi' h.td .'ili’e.nly fidlen so inu'*h thu ly 
ketjiing <nir kgs vdi iuekerl uj» li.tnlly got v\tt 
lit all 


The hoys carried the horhes tails, which in iny 
ignomiice.I imagined to he for the sake of the animals, 
ho, when I saw souic carrioi’H disappear into holes in 
the bottom of tho next fitream, 1 diiwtt^d Moussa to 
abandon this custom and lead iny horB«*. lie did m, 
and its tail hwng unflup|K»rted in th<‘ water: when we 
emerged it was swished from sidi* to side, nnering me 
and my skirt with stripes of liquid mud. On ihu 
farther side wo wndked into a tangle of rank und«T* 
growth, through which, though we could not see it, 
thete waB a path. It was hard going, the grass met 
ftbovo our heads, and its seeds flew into our eyes. 
l&vm BO I isreferred walking, Ixicaiise my horse had 
maQy ef the cliamctertstios of a mule, and tnvariahly 
iMNI into s<»»e pitfall, or, at best, into a prickly 
Medis Every hundred yards, if not before, a 


|>leo6 of ipround would neceseitate remounting, 
the iwninpe, which iuorea««d in length ami 
INI' me French Ub«l^ <#er» tiever ee 


ifiMtriiiASltillL itfW lilt'll NiM 

w$ iiiigpoosipuitp of a Tiiiigii mti 


'• i V /. 






Bush- Road and Dum Palms. 


Fording the Mao Bulo, the K.aa Chiu Hilk in the Background. 
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rOiichefl the ground was cleared, and gave place to 
acres of guinea -corn and millet. It was closely 
plaute<}, and the size and height of the stems were 
similar to tliose of }>amhoo, so these fields presented a 
SOI ions «>bstacle to the miserable carriers. The track, 
once more visible, gave bai-e room for a man to pass, 
and as we rode along it our knees cracked against 
the thick .stalks. 

By a tributary of the Mao Lui, the boundary of 
French and German tei’ritory, a Senegalese sergeant 
awaitetl us. ITe had brougiit a charming letter of 
Welcome from M, Bertaut, the military resident at 
and had come to accompany us thither, 
together with four soldiers whose popularity with the 
n.athes w.is stt iking. We spent one night upon the 

way, at Bipiire, whore w'e arrived at mid-day. There 
was no rest-house, nor was there any tree to give 
shade in the neighbourhood. The heat was un- 
endurable, and the only two places of escape were 
either the poi*ch of the chief’s compound or the 
village clubhouse. The latter was already full of 
exhausted carriers, but in a trice the sergeant had 
turned them out, and we crawled beneath its low 
matting-roof very thankfully, though its height was 
designed to meet the needs of people who sat upon 
the ground. 

Bipare is a Mundonng town of considerable size, 
composed of little hamlets in close juxtaposition. 
The architecture was peculiar and most picturesque, 
for in the same building, and alternating with the 
dwelHng-plao^, w^ granaries with high-domed roo^i. 
The grain is poured through large round holesa iUi -the 
side of theee, and is protected by a covering of think 




woven inaltiiig. The ainount ol‘ stoniue ]»ruviti»‘il 
pi’o\PS the a^rienltnral wenltls of thi* count n. 

The people uw much intoHslHl in ns .-o tl ^v.mo 
veiv fiieiHilv, so \M‘ paid ■visits t<) sotne of tinii hut'*, 
and also to the chiefs eoinpound, which is • iitiu ly siji- 
rounded hy a vvftll with one entrance Hn tie* ii i > i 
side is a network «>f ajMi tineiits radiaiiri,.' lo'iii it 
ainl ,) \ ud till! etuit’iins niiolhir hiildin,' vdiich 

foniis a loii^h division liet wt en ilie nit n - aid \ ‘>ni» n s 


f|itaiters 

( >ui in t !io .ad women wt le oput tiiaf t !>« a t aiv 
Htools, laueliinj4 and tidkiny as thev hu''itd tlaiiis.hfs 
over their variotiK doimstie oeeujuititnis, fktch wde 
pohW'sses her own apartnienta, am! these eonsl-l of .in 
outer and two ininr nwnns, leaditi^ one thioii^h the 
other, and dependent upon the tmtei one lor lioht, 
though each hna a aliafl to tlie loof for vmttilation, 
The larger rmaii in naturally that h\etl in, anil 
coutaina a ipiern for gtinding eorn, and, in two eaww, 
a wicker la-dstead, shuped like a huge liotth* >tray 
turned ujiaide down, In tlie intier elottets water jK»tH 
are RtoriMl, and young kuh stahled with their molhert*. 
Indeed, goats and fowls wander everywhere, inshlo 
out, with equal freedom. The African chtektm ih a 
small bird, with no chance of Iteconting large, for it 
sorapea tt^iher a meagre existence on what it can 
find, and no one troubles to feed it. It is carritsl by the 
and when there is any distance to go the fowls tire 
ilfd tofstiher and hung over a stick, by which nteatts 


» kige number are carried with ease. It aeiHue 
Mweittly enie!, bat they sailbr extmordiitirtly litlk 
Hm iMidmeat Tbe egge are smidl, end a 
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varying, but large, percentage bad by the time they 
are presented to the white man. 

It is customary for a chief to make a present — or 
“dash” as it is called in pidgin English — to every 
visitor, varying in amount according to his and their 
importance, and of course he in return receives a still 
larger gift from the white man. 

At Bipare the Chief, or Lamido as he should be 
called, gave us a kid, eggs, and honey. The last is 
always liquid in Africa, and often so ill-collected that 
what consistency it has is due to the presence of bees’ 
bodies. Cookoo always prepared it for our consump- 
tion, and even then it was often not fit to touch. 
Honey that is not quite right has the same agonising 
effect that pie - crust has when the steam has not 
escaped. 

The next day’s march again led us through highly 
cultivated country, interspersed with stretches of 
swamp. The trees were scattered and so stunted that 
few attained the height of guinea-corn, and there was 
a great deal of scrub mimosa. The flowers were in- 
conspicuous, except for bright petunia - coloured con- 
volvulus, which trailed over the ground in masses. 

Presently a forest of palms rose dark and austere 
before us, and, away through their straight stems and 
sombre leaves, the gay blue water of Lake Jj4r€ sparkled 
and shone like some brilliant sapphire. The trees 
were laden with fruit, but it was pithy, and the only 
taste was the rather pleasant acidity of unripeness. 
It is reputed to have a flavour like gingerbread, but 
we were not lucky enough to come upon any that 
resembled such a good thing either now or later. 



4-2 t’lrrErs & <iTiF.s of cextievi, miihw 


My hnr-.f' \\fis jlclilti’raH*. i IkhI .n^it 

jiiv< 11 ii[i ili(‘<*tluit l<< iii\' \\ili u{»(»ii (li*. iiid, t%s 

T dWikcd kiiiiu M'nijxd tli* hui ili*. 

mal w.tlkf'tl oil. I ''*1^ tiiic (’niixidn ihh 
n ly in tif the lua^t, wlitn tltt siuii iK ni' jn 

alu.tta Itnnil .tnnsU'd me. It r’oulil Ii'jt n>*tii 

ni *- 

(MUH' ;u<i . 1 " quick vi'i lliitii^ht ! {iuim! ihiucI 

i<tn I ick t" lilt si t ».il, .iiid *v.is ii'unil'd h)tM< 

a !.a„i h>t<k i»l liMf-inuJi .ipj'i* iii rl cu tic (luv i‘ i 
liill, lit itlt'd h\ 1 ill- fi nuirlit, t 1) t j" '>t il! 1 lit Mu' tint ti . 
Iloist^aiid 1 1 it t s c ( If iin^intiis utK qiji.ni llfil lin* 
rdlx's aci'i’ dl’ Idit' hd, hint* jiiiijtlt 4M’<n, -ucl 

ytdlow ; the suddli* eldihs wiu* wdtkud with pik! nd 
ihi!v(‘v tliri'uiln, ami, nnitdd to tin* nh* »'u dt Ictid*. 
fti’mimr and tin* of sjn.tis, tln’ cllict wt « i •• 

Ilf inugnitlcdut glittdiin^if ctiHriiviuti. 'llmv thumhudd 
duwn mi us at a tjalh'JS judlnl nji within a hmsi h 
lenjfth of where we Moud tn rereivi* th* nt. silntcri, 
find wheriled rnuiid to eHfmt Uh in f*inm|»h tn the 
town — the whole party lidiiij; to the H|iimi'd efuiinh 
of a drum and aliguta liaiid 

This cliarge in tho ordinaiy form of Hidutation, hut 
it was tho Unit. Mra Talbot and I htul fW'en, and it 


iwociedi all oar rosolution to ntand our (ground in the 
iSuxiof it. It was once practiaiNl with a view to war, 
and Atill, at all the faiitasiaB, or diaplays of horeeniatt' 
•hip, a man’s idkilt is jotiged hy iiin c}iiiokiieMi to |nili 
up when riding at great s|>e«d. It was a splendid 
reof^ton, hot, alas I Utrough me the glory of our entry 
WAI numed. My pony was without pride, and iwihsed 
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Bertaut, the Military Resident, met us, we were 
humiliatingly far behind. 

In a few more minutes we had reached the big 
central square; it was thronged with people come to 
do honour to the Chief and to ourselves, and the 
Lamido’s horse- and foot- men were drawn up in a 
glittering phalanx to receive us. He himself was on 
foot, and as we dismounted he shook hands with each 
of us. It was a solemn event, for neither he nor his 
forebears had ever before shown public recognition of 
a woman, A hush of breathless excitement ensued, 
broken by the shrill rattling sound of feminine 
applause. 

It is sad how one fails to realise the great occasions 
of life. We knew only that we had condescended to 
shake hands with a black man, and were in complete 
ignorance that we had participated in a revolutionary 
act, which was to stir every man, woman, and child 
throughout the Mundonng Kingdom. 

Himself hoidvera^ by the honour done us, M. Bertaut 
took us straight to the native compound he had had 
prepared for our accommodation- It was surrounded 
by a wall of zana matting, or plaited straw, intended 
to secure privacy. The Mundonng, however, were very 
curious, and men and women alike climbed upon the 
neighbouring roofs, and for the first twenty-four hours 
we were under close observation. It was the harder 
to ©sioape their gaze as the entrances to the rooms 
were without doors, and both our bed- and sitting- 
rooms had two doorways. Outside these there was 
a little courtyard which led to a small room, where 
Mr Talbot slept; and on to another of the usual 
series of ev4r -darkening dosets, which contained a 
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jwtjmliitiun (»f pai.imtic insects thil j»i hm! *h* Hf'inl 
Liinl ili'Hi «»r ynits < luul uiumI ht»?t i 

nuiniu emus i little iiltiih_ '4 vj]} _ 

the einhh 111 ol udeniiv - ml lh ^ ni tie mi msui 
of .1 lu^einimhii of (I isles Mi Pilh t hIk m i ,tt it 
ung'i It lonsiK ss o\( i one, ,1 j»Hs»nt of nii t " i i h It 
IiiiiiImI luck to Its ^o\ti, si\in^ the 1< tl d n i 
w int it I ii{iioiehul him iiei hi < sji i i 1 th I 

thi tloiioi h 111 HO lie 11 V ish to ,i\ ’ ii I to 

ii (i\i Ini t! It thi Iho, » v'tn iii thi hil t if 
intiiH.itiiu tint till wliiti min nouM likt wi ii\i) 


they most viaiitifl ihimsilvis hikI th(\ wii foml 
of l.Mj^e fiifsit ntutls. 

We lUiiwl that mglit with M Hi Hunt it ih* 1 on 
bo luul two otliei giM hth, M Houh ilw ii, wh • w i tin le 
on u roufl-«nr\ I'y, anil M, lenn, who hnl * »iin to 
relievn Iho Il**HHleiit. Tin* oitlinuij term ol mvici h 
two yoara, and M. iJeilutit hml uhemH (MimImI hi« 
time by three inontlm, and was uamen‘nh looking 
forward to lim return home, tliou|?h the jmiuK \ 
through tli« Flench Congo takes foui tohiK months to 
acoompHsh. Iksir man, his teim of iM*rvie»* was destne <1 
to bo afcill further extended, for news of the lenem* ni 
Wiuiai reached him when ho gut to the jKhai i, and no 
man oould be spared from the territory at such a 
jnnetare. iyrd is not a healthy plaei*, and hn hiul 
been weakened by an accident to his leg* which had 
liMeMibated his travelling to Fort Ijainy to see the 
ft Journey of about a fortnight's duration. 

In the whole iiulitai7 territoiy of Oha<l« wheow there 


hK«*fl^ty*tlijree poefai, there are only three dootors. 
im iiwfirsaii^ iemunfi^ anu inay teouve xai 
idiiidbi&ise im white iiuiin e# faleak. 

VA*" 
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They are not bound to attend natives, though they 
are recommended to do so, and if they undertake 
the work receive an extra yearly allowance of £60. 
Medicines are provided free of charge in all eases. 

We dined out of doors, by the light of the moon, 
and a tame kob came up and talked to us as a dog 
would at home. We were a very merry party ; it was 
two years since M. Bertaut had seen a woman, and 
there were many jokes as to our presence, for all three 
men had thought Captain Lancrenon was trying to 
take them in when he said women were on the way 
there. But since M. Bertaut had made certain that 
we really were coming he had spent much time in 
explaining to the Laraido a white man’s point of view 
about women, and was enchanted at the result, which 
had far exceeded his utmost expectations 

The station at L^r^ had been made in 1905, and 
its occupants have had a hard time. The Govern- 
ment only allows sixteen carriers to biing stores that 
have to last for two years, and the Eesident has had to 
make the house and all the furniture. Luckily it is a 
country where food is easily obtained, and service, too, 
is cheap ; the two small boys, for instance, who waited 
on us at table received a maximum wage of five francs 
a-month. 

The progress in the settlement of the country is 
remarkable, and the work very hard, M. Bertaut 
hears and judges every case of justice that the natives 
bring him, for which they pay no fee, ^ The majority 
are complaints brought by women a^iinst their hus- 
bands, and are usually prompted by a desire to marry 
scsmeone else, for in no single case has any cruelty been 
proved against the man. 
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received ; and deputations, including the five cooks of 
L^r4; followed by a heterogeneous and never-ending 
collection of men and women, who came singly, in 
twos, or in threes. 

It was, no doubt, flattering to be the object of 
BO much attention, but before the ten hours of our 
inspection was over we longed for a few moments of 
rest 

The next day we returned the Lamido's visit, and 
on reaching the palace passed beneath three bells — 
emblems of chieftainship — that hung over his gate- 
way. He met us at the threshold, and conducted us 
to his audience-chamber. The walls were hung with 
spears and bows, and duiker horns that acted as pegs. 
Two immense pillars, blackened with the juice of some 
tree, supported a canopy, though the only seat, a hard 
divan, was at the other side of the room. A European 
I'ug of garish red, stamped with a giant yellow tiger, 
covered it; and on it the Lamido seated himself, a 
copy of * The Sketch’ laid with obtrusive caielessness by 
his side. His retainers squatted or lay beside him on 
the sandy floor, and he chatted with them while Mr 
Talbot made a plan of the building. Meanwhile a 
beautiful young slave entered, and, with bent head 
and downcast eyes, sank on to her knees before the 
Lamido. She raised a calabash of water to his lips, 
and three times he rinsed his mouth and solemnly spat 
out the contenta She then presented to him a long 
wooden pipe, and as he smoked she held the bowl, and 
tended its contents with a small metal blade attached 
to the stem by a tiny chain. When he had done she 
brought more water, and her lord again rinsed his 
mouth three times. 
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the other, while his children and a patriarchal ram 
wander between the two. 

We had previously expressed to him our wish to 
visit his wives, of whom he keeps some 250, but, 
unluckily, there was a shortage of a couple of score or 
so, which perhaps accounted for his unwillingness to 
spare the remainder fiom their allotted tasks. Any 
way, there were none ready to receive a formal call, 
and we had to rest satisfied with watching them at 
work — preparing soup, boiling bark for dye, or pound- 
ing grain. Little sentiment is lavished on these ladies, 
who are kept busy in the fields or in domestic occupa- 
tions, nor can their somewhat sparse attire of loin- 
cloths and beads cost much in wealth or care Despite 
the fact that he has so many wives, the Lamido has 
only twenty children, ten of each sex ; but of these, 
two boys alone have claim to the succession. Each 
wife owns a separate series of three or four rooms, built 
into the outer wall, and the compound is therefore 
very large. It contains a network of streets, stables 
for horses, sheep and goats, as well as fiirther human 
habitations. 

A great deal of the life of the place is lived on the 
roofs, which are made accessible by means of palm- 
trunk ladders with branching arms. Niches are cut in 
them for foothold, and, once up, it is easy to spring 
across the narrow streets from one roof to another, 
though there is danger of a sudden fall, for the 
thatch -covered mud crumbles perilously at the edges. 
We spent a long time wandering about the palace 
precincts, and were about to take leave of our royal 
host, when our attention was arrested by the reitera- 
tion of weird noises, On inquiry, we learnt that 

D 
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silver loops through the distant valley, now visible, 
now invisible, on and on, casting a spell of mystical 
enchantment, till the bright line merged in the magic 
waters of Lake Ldr^. 

We had a few days at our disposal while a mess- 
enger went on to Fort Lamy to make the necessary 
arrangements for our transpoit on the Logone river, 
by which route we intended to ti*avel to that post. 

We confided to M. Bertaut our desire to visit the 
lake meantime, and with his help all was made easy for 
us. He added fuel to the flame of our curiosity by 
telling how three ex])editions had been there to make 
a scientific survey, but on no occasion had the sounding 
line proved sufiicieutly long, and each one had failed to 
plumb the depth. It is a cuiious challenge to the laws 
of geology, for the lake is but some thirty miles in 
circumference, and the neighbouring hills are little 
more than 100 feet in height ; but Africa is a country 
of contradictions. 

We procured the use of a steel canoe, then at Ldrd 
in connection with the French transport wvice, and 
within a short time of our embarkation slipped down 
the placid cun-ent of the Mao Kabi and were on the 
lake. To the south low hills slope steeply down, 
and on them domed villages nestle in undisturbed 
solitude. Beneath was a black ridge of rock, and 
then a dazzling sheet of blue water, shot with many 
coloured tints as the wind swept a ripple across the 
surface, and wafted myriads of bright-hued dragon-fly, 
perched on their rafts of dancing cockle-sheUa 

On the northern shore the land is flat. In the 
distance a shadowy forest of palms is sometimes to be 
seen, and between it and the lake are reaches of broad 
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of an unshiny, dry, dead slug They lay so thickly 
on the ground that it was hard to avoid treading on 
them, and disfigured the branches of the thick bush 
as would the excrescences of a black fungus. Dis- 
like of them deterred us more effectually from ex- 
ploration than did the bi*ambles that laid hold of 
our hair and clothes, and wrung cries of pain from 
our soldier gun - boy Kukaua. We pulled off our 
shoes and stockings and sought refuge in the water, 
where at least we were safe from seeing the perils 
that surrounded us. We paddled to a depth that 
made us deliciously wet, though the usual penalty 
for nice things had to be paid when we scrambled 
back with bare feet on to the burning hot, blister- 
raising canoe. 

Daylight was on the wane as we paddled across 
to Due on the mainland, and even as we left, geese, 
duck, and heron winged their way to the lonely 
idand. The chief greeted us with the utmost cor- 
diality, and, though he had taken the precaution of 
denying the existence of wws, large calabashes of 
milk soon appeared in obedience to our demands. 

We went up to the village, and found it built in 
the usual Mundonng style — the variations consisting 
in the number of inner rooms and in the degree of 
dirt endured by its inhabitants, which in some cases 
was very great. Goats and fowls had the freedom 
of the compound, and a considerable number of horses 
were stabled in the innermost chambers, where fires 
were lit to save them from the murderous attack of 
tsetse fliea Lumps of dung were plastered on the 
house -walls to dry in the sun for use as fuel — 
dried stalks of the dum palms being practically the 
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it, as our interpreter explained, “Anger no fit to 
catch him.” 

The people showed us a simple friendliness, very 
different from the ferocity which is attributed to 
them — probably on no more substantial ground than 
their nakedness. The women wear nothing more than 
a strip of cloth, or a blade of guinea corn, which is 
just as effective and much prettier, though sometimes 
a bunch of stalks or the dried leaves of the dum 
palm are preferred. Some of them were engaged in 
making pots out of plastic clay, which they moulded 
and ornamented without other utensil than a piece 
of shell — of particular interest to us, as it was of a 
similar species to that originally discovered by Mr 
Talbot on Lake Chad in 1904. A finish is sometimes 
given to the pottery by a glaze obtained from a 
mimosa. 

As we passed down the path that led firom the 
village to the lake, we noticed a little lamp that lay 
half-hidden in thick grass, placed there for the use 
of the spirits of the dead. 

We found our tents had been erected on a narrow 
strip of sand, with but a few feet between us and 
the 'water, from which manatees raised their round 
heads, and fish splashed as they leaped to escape a 
crocodile’s jaws, Mr Talbot played St George to their 
dragCMU and killed a monster, in the confident hope 
that be would retrieve its body in tJbe., morning; but 
its brethren gathered overnight and celebrated a dif- 
ferent form of ftineral rite. They held their wake 
close to ns, and one thrust bis shout against the . fiap 
of Mrs 'ly hot’s tent, while anothm* almest eretthrew 
'mw a clumsy trip- oyer'tbe'.imgs. Barricade® of 
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of two oval rings attached to opposite ends of a short 
piece of string, which was itself weighted in the 
centre with a piece of metal. The owner said it was 
part of a bridle, which it obviously was not, and re- 
fused to sell it; but Mrs Talbot suggested that it 
might be an instrument of torture for the ears, as 
she had seen something similar among other tribes. 
Amongst our purchases was a 
small loom used for weaving 
cloth, but this we did not see 
used. 

We walked back to the boat 
across the hills, and on our way 
a mud-coloured siiake with a cut- 
away tail and dark diamond mark- 
ings struck at one of the boys, 
who deftly caught it in a cleft 
stick— fortunately, for it was of a 
kind to deal death in ten minutes. 

We had left all in peace, but to peace we did not 
return, for washerman and cook had fallen out and 
were engaged in a fight, which we interrupted. 
Neither of the combatants wished to bring their case 
into court, but Mr Talbot insisted on sitting on it 
judicially. Iron, milk, knife, and blow were words 
that came very frequently into the story, which, how- 
ever, remained unintelligible to me. Whether Mr 
Talbot understood the rights of it or not I do not 
know, but in summing up he refrained from reference 
to the case in point, and merely gave utterance to 
biblical maxims about not striking back, and then 
ended with the assertion that he was master, and 
reserved to himself all decisions as to right or wrong. 
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refused to go ashore, and moi'e active measures would 
have brought instant disaster. Mr Talbot’s anxiety was 
for his new gun, but mine was for our own safety, and 
I wondered whether we should survive long enough to 
count how many crocodiles fed off us. Suddenly our 
boatman consented to land at some rocks, and after 
this deliverance Mr Talbot took charge of the canoe 
himself, and we devoted ourselves to the truly peaceful 
occupation of fishing. Not even a bite disturbed our 
quiet, though we tried the long line, short line, and 
harling. It was tantalising, for fish of all sizes jumped 
round us, and, indeed, they appear mostly to live their 
lives on the surface. The natives fish when hunger 
drives them, but they prefer to do so in the dry 
season, when the lake falls some thirteen feet. 

There are three different methods of fishing, the 
principal of which is with a long bag -shaped net 
that the fish enter with ease, but the meshes of which 
close round the fins as they try to back 
out. The second is by unbarbed hooks and 
a short line attached to a light calabash 
float, which is probably dragged for miles 
through the water ere a big fish can be 
landed. The third way is with barbed 
spears, but this is not very effectual, for 
the distances thrown are small, and the 
aim cannot be accurate from a wobbly 
perch on a canoe roughly hewn from the 
trunk of a tree. 

Our time was up, the canoe was requisi- 
tioned; and the good -nature of Captain 
Speeding, who, as representative of the Niger Com- 
pany, had allowed us to have it for those few days. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

SBAEOH FOR THE FALLS ON THE MAO KABL 
(OOTOBEE 25-NOVEMBER :.) 

The Falls of the Mao Kabi have long been known 
to exist, and are of considerable importance, for they 
constitute the sole obstruction to canoe navigation 
between L^rd and the Tuburi lakes. Indeed, in the 
whole distance ftom the Atlantic Ocean to the Shari 
and Lake Chad they are the one insuperable barrier 
to water-transport, for beyond the lakes canoes can 
pass even now at the height of the wet season, and 
their passage will be further facilitated when the 
canal that the French Authorities have in view has 
been constructed. The territory in which they lie 
has now been ceded to the Germans, but it retains 
all its importance as a commercial route.^ 

It has been a matter of much speculation as to 
whether the water of the Mao Kabi might not be 
led round the Falls, into some quiet channel capable 
of navigation. This idea has stimulated exploration, 
and many efforts have been made to find the Falls, 
but never with success. Those who have gone upon 

1 Smoe wntmg this I learn that the French prefer to hnng their trade- 
goods to Fort I»amy and other Chad stations by the Niger nrer, the Baro- 
Kjmo railway, caravan to Zmder, and iStm on throi^h the French Sudan 
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M. i^nuhitlieii h.iil Imtli i^niu* on Iht liitituliHjii<4 quiht, 
but th«?y aie KjioiWnon, .iml whut moH* iitiHl In* ailihil 

Now that the linu* of liih Iivivo was iippiuarhin^. 
M. Bertaut had rowlvcd to attempt tho ex plot it mu 
once again, and, aware of ita main ditlii’nlty and 
iteeleti u^iust temptation, was coidident of 
He asked Mr Talbot to join him, hut the invitatioit 
did not include us women. Mie Talbot and I Wei’s 


paiiwd and Mgbtenerl It would lie dreadful to be 
fulcitided fiom such a thrilling exiieiUiton, and we 
btfidi auiSeHeed acutely. We tried, however, to be 
Mte a«d imisMi, and laid ao mtudi abmaa en the 
jfa|l<|n l >i ' In iftoci for our o^mpiUtuai tbai *t kat 
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said that the Falls lay in a tsetse-fly region, where 
no horse could live, so the whole journey would have 
to be made on foot, and the camping arrangements 
would only be of the roughest possible kind. These 
woids excited hope once moie, and, trembling lest 
I might be combating an excuse and not a reason, 
I volunteered the opinion that a woman was always 
capable of doing what she wanted to do. Heaven 

bless him! M. Bertaut said he hoped that we did 

want to come, and would do so, but that he had 
not liked to suggest it at first, as the conditions of 

the journey would be so trying. Thus it was settled : 

but the risk we took was enormous, for had the 
expedition proved unsuccessful Mrs Talbot and I 
should always have felt that the men thought they 
would have done better without us; though, as a 
matter of fact, both were so chivalrous that such 
a thought would probably never have occurred to 
either of them. 

We started the very next afternoon, passing by the 
beautiful little lake of Tr^n^, and sleeping the night 
at a village of the same name, the following night 
at Fuli, where M. Bertaut joined us. 

Our united expedition began next day with the pass- 
age of the Mao Kabi. The current is strong, crocodiles 
swarm there, and it is said that hippopotami attack 
the boats. The natives fear these dangers so much 
that they keep no canoes upon its waters, and make 
the passage as seldom as possible. 

The previous year two Europeans had been upset 
and were never seen again, but as they were traders, 
travelling with much merchandise, and their loads 
wem also lost, it is just possible that the hippopotami 
wore not solely responsible. 
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it HUS lhi8«* tlmt h'ld bdh n m, nod tint wiic onU 
tt*wwd ufln 11 j^nat «bid ot a^ifutioii tad botlin 
This wan tlio only oasuallv, Init if t<«>k a loiij; turn 
to nvet) tliHij^ o\«r, afti i whuli w« )i id u sboit 
match of<*lc*vui milcw nitbout iiiH'tinj^ a sirif'li 
Usually camo nmiun|tf out to wo «h, but all 

thw timo liotthoi man, wouiiiii, nor chihi H{){M<at«s:l Wo 
confidautly liopitl to wnni* u|m>ii sonio villip[o abiiio wo 
could root during tho mid •day heat, and at laat otto 
was ooen, but when wo reachod it each hoitno lay Imre 
and tenantleoii. We pusheti cm, wonrieiirig «hat could 
be the cause of this delation, for fields of maieo 
s«id guinaa>com proved recent nooupation, and crops 
of pumpkins were stiwwn about the ground. JPreeeiitly 


wt ecuue to another township, but it too was diweitteitl. 
W* iwked 1 C. Bertaut wbal the espbnatioB might 
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goats, and even their dogs. They had suffered, too, 
a yet more teriible scourge, for wild beasts ravaged 
the neighbourhood, and from the village where we 
then stood seven women and ten children had been 
carried off 

We pitched our camp in the bush, and through 
the hum of insect life, borne on the fitful gusts of the 
night wind, we heard the dull boom of falling water 
that told us we weie nearing the object of oui hopes 

Next morning a two hours’ march brought us to 
our base As we approached it our excitement rose, 
for the path led across water-courses, mostly diy at 
this season, except for deep pools connected by a mere 
tiickle, and in their beds were the tiacks of all sorts 
of beasts, — monkeys, bush-cow, leopaid, lion, rhino- 
ceios, elephant, hippopotamus, and giiaffe, — and as we 
crossed, baboon grunted from either side The thick 
grass, however, reduced the chance of sport to a mere 
hazard. 

We were carried over those larger streams that 
still contained a good deal of water on a black man's 
shoulder, which we tried to sit with a simulation of 
ease. This the bearer seldom permitted us to main- 
tain, for he jerked us steadily backwards till it be- 
came a question of knee-grip and endurance. M. 
Bertaut saw and took pity, and lent me an enormous 
S^ndgaJais sergeant,^ whose gentleness and strength 
robbed the passage of its horrors. His comrades 
say of him that when a bull caimes him annoyance he 
has merely to remove it by the leg, and the animal 
recognises the power behind and says nothing. M. 

X Tvro months later this man fc&d in m insurrectton of Senussi of 
Against the 
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Bertaat sulFerod for bis generosity, and %va8 almost 
dropped into the water hy his less skilled currier — 
as Hr Tallwt was cjuite ; but the former hastened 
to reassure us by the words, “Moi je n’ai pas eu 


Our camp was pitched <t» a narrow strip of ground 
raised out of a swamp that encirch:*d three sides of it, 
while the fourth side was girt with a clear shallow 
river that ran swiftly ovcw a rocky Iwd. It was an 
ideal place for paddling, and a little islet tempted us 
to go tbei'i*, hut tint current was strong and tluf water 
unexpecteilly deep, so we rested content witli a seiit 
on a rock, and dabbled our feet till the sun had lc«st 
ite power and we could start on a preltminary search 
for the Falls. 

M. Bertaut led the way, but showed gr«*at courtesy, 
for he paused that we might ell be together whenever 
he thought that it was possible to light upon some 
discovery. His consideration was all the more gener* 
ous, for the natural wish to be the firat to discover 
the oft'sought Falls must have been intensified in his 
pfrii ^district, and also we were of dififerent natirniality. 

we l»p)cB throngh high spiky graae, whtdb 
rpeks, sod picked, otir way 'in 
^inoeae ^aed lew^ tmib in ' pnr* 

1^ 'riv«r 
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Mundonng Canoes on the Mao Kabi. 


Bush round the Mao Kabi. 
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snch a symbol at the outset must needs be of good 
augury, though, had we never seen the Falls, these 
rapids in their beauty and interest of position would 
have rewarded a far more arduous journey. 

We renewed our search the next day, when our 
party was sadly diminished, for Mrs Talbot had 
strained her leg in the scramble, and M. Bertaut 
was, unfortunately, obliged to return to L^r^. 

Our plan was to follow a more distant tributary 
than that which we had just exploi’ed till it joined 
the Mao Kabi, and then walk right up to the St 
Andrew’s cross, so as to put beyond doubt whether 
it was by a series of rapids, or by a big fall, that 
the water reached the lower level. 

We set out very early, for we knew that our day 
would be a long one, and that we should be wise to 
use every minute of daylight before the sun attained 
its full power. We had hardly reached the point 
where our search was to begin when we heard hoarse 
grunts, first from one side of the dry stream then 
from the other. Instinctively we crouched and waited, 
and presently saw a baboon race by on all fours. In 
a second Mr Talbot gave chase, and I sank down to 
await his return, wondering what temptation the 
Djinn of the Falls had prepared for a woman who 
didn’t shoot. It was evident that baboon had been 
there m laJcg© numbws, for the big parasites that 
feed off them were crawling oyer the groimd, and it 
required unceasing watohfulneasl to keep fires of them* 

The sun recalled us to tbe huftioo^s i» ha«jd, and 
thenceforward Mr Talbot steadily resisted temptation 
to hunt, though it assailed hiitt jffom every qutoter. 
We made our way down the river-bed, through scenery 
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from alKive, the effect must be very {41 and. It was 

evhlent, we flimi/^ht, that at the bottom of ibeie we 

nhould tiud the main Htieam, and wi* setambled down 

with littleditticulty. Hut diwippointuient awaited us, 

tho Mao Kabi lutd Kpnnid into an iimnense Hwtiinp 

that oxtumliHl tia far aa the e\i* oould st'c. It w'jot a 
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ilvaolate and iheiu waa stillness nil iironitd. Ko 
bird moved, nor any beaal, for the smi wan alremiy 
high in the heavens, and all living thingn sought 
Bhelter fitiin its hard rays. 

It would have been a settHulesn wanie of time to 
skitri the morass, and very didicult, so w« determin(>d 
to dliiith tbs nearest brae, in the bo{}e that from its 
eminamse we might gain a view that would direct 
y jmr QtMiim It was two or three hundred &et hl^, 
fveeipitoiis^ and the scrub that grew alo»g its 
thhA to im|}sdt <wr wm 
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A Pool, showing Reflection* A Pool on the Mao Kabi, 
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the top a series of steep stony canons, such as the one 
•we had just mounted, stretched before us, but neither 
sight nor sound of water. It was evident, however, 
that the Falls were above, and to fortify ourselves for 
the prolonged scramble that now lay before us, we 
called for the water-bottle, but it had sprung a leak, 
and not a drop remained. Then began a time of 
real hardship, for we had to force our way through 
grass that left its dust in our eyes and noses, and 
its spiked barbs in our legs and bodies ; over granite 
boulders that caught and reflected every ray of sun, 
till the heat was like that of a furnace, and our feet 
and hands swelled, and face, eyes, and lips blistered, 
while our throats became so parched that we could 
hardly swallow and gx’ew sick. We slithered and 
scrambled on in desperate effort to reach the river, 
torn by mimosa thorns, and barely able to resist the 
desperate temptation to grasp the poisonous cactus 
Kanes that hung alluringly down, as if to offer a 
support which, if accepted, would irritate the skin 
beyond all endurance. We were almost at our last 
gasp when Mr Talbot remembered that he had brought 
a tin of apricots for luncheon, and in a trice that tin 
was open and its juice gulped down. He was heroic, 
and insisted on my having the lion’s share. I was 
not heroic, and accepted it. What it meant to us no 
words can ever say I Assuaged, though not satisfied, 
we pressed on, for we knew well that the sweet sticky 
juice could not give us relief for long. 

At last, firam the brow of a bill, we saw the river 
lying some 400 feet below, and our hearts leaped with 
joy. A man was sent for water at once, but after 
half an hour he returned empty-handed. The cliff 
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Hiidilt uh tie CO o If \( t,ot,itiou, tint hid li!ili*no 
Mirromuh d uiid almost »t\n wlicliu* d us ohm w.iy 
to l«tr« rock Tluuc, .d a great disi tiicc hi low, Wfis 
a still i|uif't ]H»ol, girt in on citiui side wiili lUf,, td 
clilF. Fi«h'cwglc circled om r il, aid hij*]" jn»t uni 
cruKliftd through the hush that gicw upon its hi ink; 
and, echoing round it« mighty widls, came ftom ahoM* 
the sound of rushing watci. 

Witli light hearts and cngi*r steps wa* iigsiii pressed 
on, to sUther down and Hcnunble up preeipitous gorges, 
two or three liundrerl feet in height, hut the shiup 
grasR and jaggwl rocks couhl not deter us iicm, for we 
h^iti ever louder and louder the roar of the Itjiun of 
the F&lle. His dwelling-place was no longnu to Isa 
waiveanded with mystery. His guardians had failed 
hitii,aitd the end was already near. Hense hush liarrtal 
our way: wo pushed throuj^^ it and saw the river 
beneath us moing turbulently between high granite 
wslle. till of a sudden the ground broke, and with a 
torn the mass <i water Tsnisbedl On the fiirther side 
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The MacLeod Falls (6o feet high). 
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lessened, and its radiant beams lit up and flushed the 
dying leaves with the glowing tints of autumn. 

We sought a way down the cliff. As we climbed a 
strong smell of baboon betrayed their lair, and two big 
snakes glided away on our approach. Whether it were 
the sheer descent, with nothing between us and the 
seething torrent below, or the anger of the Djinn of the 
Falls that he feared, Kukaua lifted up his voice and 
wailed in very terror. The reverberation between 
those mighty walls of rock was tiemendous, but we 
held on till we reached the depths, and presently crept 
out upon a ledge of rock and sheltered behind a huge 
boulder whence we could look up. 

With a velocity gained from the succession of rapids 
above, laige volumes of water leapt into the dark pool 
below. A mass of rock jutted out from the face of the 
cliff down which it swept, and against it the torrent 
lashed itself into greater fury. Spray rose in drenching 
clouds, and from above a beam of sunshine pierced the 
glistening drops, and through them shone a rainbow- 
messenger of peace in that stormy strife of waters. 
Full of the wonder of the scene and the magnitude of 
its grandeur we walked back to camp, passing on our 
way the St Andrew’s Cross. One regret, however, 
there was to mar our contentment, it was that Mrs 
Talbot and M. Bertaut had not been there to share our 
final success. 

M, Bertaut has kindly expressed his wish to name 
the Falls after me — les chutes MacLeod — and as Com- 
mandant Maillard, then acting for the military 
territory of Chad, confirmed his suggestion, I can 
only say how greatly I appreciate the honour they 
have done me. 
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M. HiuiAt I h »«1 us to tnon* in til** 

Inii^h rui o«i‘ wuy to Sulkantlri, vvliicli now out" 

inuiH'diatt* jlf-htinution Tlio eanins, hoac^ti, ilo- 
RiuliU'u <*in‘rju;y, niiti ^lU^l th«»y would r.ithir 
do a two davH' niun*h in oni\ and, hh a c’ain«* was to 
inwt iiH on tlio Tulmri Uik<* tioxi d,iy, wo worn only 
liai fiflad to m'tiuiobct* and kiH‘[j our a{»{»ointint*iJt Mis 
Tallnd’s lofi; was almoHt wwll, and hIw doolufd hi'iwdf 
<juito W{ual to tha louK walk, and, aa a iiritlor of fact, 
it dill not overtire her; neither her hiiKhand nor 1 
was ever ah!« to fiersuade her to n'st, if it woii* at 
the expense of a day’s or even half a day’s niareh. 

The guides, however, lirought serious ne%vs. Hwain{H!i 
covered the path to such a depth that when they had 
been to test it the water ireacbi*d to their necks. Hie 
only thing to do was to out aoross oouutry , and to make 
this possible the carriers fired a passage through the 
hmg thick grass. Of otmrae this scattered the game for 
S#BS| and urheo we saw innumerahis tracks of beasts 
IMsd vailli^ what qport we had nimsed ibis tnide iit 
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For the first few miles our walk was delightfully 
easy, but as the day advanced the sun became very 
scorching, and by midday we were glad indeed to rest 
beneath the sparse shade of some scrub-trees. We were 
aroused from our siesta by a rustle and stir. Kukaua 
said it was some “ nama ” — animal ; but, when he found 
that his unwary speech was likely to lead him a long 
journey in Mr Talbot’s wake, he hastily corrected him- 
self to “small, small nama,” in the hope that our 
excitement would abate. It did, but for a different 
reason. The noise increased, the grass crackled and 
popped, and clouds of smoke rose in the still air : the 
carriers were busy firing a track further through the 
stiff, coarse vegetation. 

Occasionally streams obstructed our way, over which 
we were carried, and as we neared the Tuburi depres- 
sion swamps could no longer be avoided. The first one 
we came to looked short, and, as it did not seem worth 
getting wet for that little way, we decided to be carried. 
Mastaba was my bearer, and at first all went well ; but 
the marsh was a considerable one, and after one 
hundred yards my perch on his shoulder became in- 
creasingly precarious. He evidently thought so too, 
for he gave a heave, which, though meant to be helpful, 
precipitated my downfall. With an effort I still sat 
upright, but it was knee-grip and endurance that did 
it, not balance. After a while the position became un- 
bearable, and I said I would get down and walk ; but 
Mastaba’s pride was in it and he would not let me, 
pleading that Mr Talbot had ordered otherwise. The 
muddy bottom became more slippery and the water 
increased in depth. It reached to Mastaba’s waist, and 
he hitched up the lowest parts of my person to keep me 
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was terrified, and he did not wait for the permission 
to be repeated. He brushed me aside, thrust the rifle 
into my hands that he might climb the quicker, and, 
in a shorter time than it takes to tell, had shinned 
up that tree and was in its topmost branches. 

I was glad enough to have the rifle, for I did not 
trust Kukaua’s marksmanship in a moment of danger, 
and besides, a crocodile had swum slowly by the spot 
where we had been standing. Mr Talbot climbed too, 
to where he could get a clear view and shot, and I 
stood on a low bough just out of the water. I pre- 
pared my rifle for defence against infuriated hippo 
or stealthy crocodile, as need might arise, and then, 
strung up to the highest pitch of expectancy, we 
waited. Twilight closed in on us. The hippo had 
scored — they weie there, all round us, and yet we 
had to go without shot fired. Thoroughly disheart- 
ened we waded back to the path, and then through 
500 yards of swamp, where we again saw the dark 
ridge of a crocodile’s back. 

Insult was added to injury, for when, after a dismal 
tramp, we rejoined Mrs Talbot, she said a hippo had 
doubled back to the path and had held up the carriera 
for some minutes. 

The boys had by now reached the town and pitched 
our camp, and I must admit that we found some 
pleasure in the prospect of spending the next day in 
idleness in a canoe. When we awoke, however, and 
saw the chief, a very distressing fact came to our 
knowledge — to wit, that we were not at Sulkando 
at all, but at a little place called Cherijamm, two 
hours away from it. The perfidious guides had all 
along meant to make it a two days’ march, but, as 
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other, Tuburi to the west, Tikem to the east. On 
the surface water-lilies and lotus float, colouring the 
heaven-reflecting waters with whites, pinks, mauves, 
and blues. Humbler flowers grow amongst them, tiny 
golden blossoms each supported by its own bladder, 
and the graceful water - violet. Tall grasses invade 
the lakes, and the watermen, when they seek some 
fish-trap in their midst, throw their paddles out on 
to them and then walk quickly from one paddle to 
the other, for the stems support the long wooden 
poles for a fraction of a minute. Erom a little distance 
the effect is as if they were walking on the water. 

The high, nodding rushes are beautiful to look at, 
but mosquitos breed there, and the pain of their bite 
and the perpetual tang of their buzz drove us near 
distraction. 

We had been told that it is the female who carries 
the malarial poison, and that she bites silently, while 
the male makes an offensive noise but does no serious 
damage. Whether it be true, or a traveller’s tale, I 
can only say the story destroyed any peace of mind I 
may have had, for it made silence as dreadful as noise. 

I soon learnt, however," the lesson that my com- 
panions already knew : that it recked little what one 
thought or what protection one sought, for after dark 
none was to be found. 

If the boys have been able to make one’s bed before 
sundown, and one is quick and careful about getting 
into it, and allows neither hand nor foot to touch 
the curtains, then there is safety. If, however, it is 
worth staying up, which it always is, even a mosquito- 
proof tent is of little avail, except to keep out flying- 
ants, who drop their wings into the soup. The only 
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and their land has only recently come under the 
effective occupation of the white man. It is the new 
use of the waterway for transport that has hastened 
this result, and as there are more goods than can 
be brought by canoe, the natives are asked to be- 
come carriers. 

A sergeant was stationed at Yu^ to collect men 
for this purpose, but the people do not care for the 
work, and they resent being pressed to do it. Why 
should they like it? They have no use for money. 
They have no markets, and their needs are very few. 
They grow, or hunt, what they eat, and their clothes 
are scanty. 

The men wear a loin-cloth, made of some skin or 
hide, which hangs behind, and has in the centre a 
whisk of fur, like a tail, for adornment. The women 
fasten long bark strands round the waist by a string, 
so that it hangs in a mass at the back. They then 
pass some of it between the legs and through the 
string in front, so that it falls again in a fringe that 
reaches to the knee. The unmarried girls have a 
thick, patterned, blue-and-white bead apron, four or 
five inches in depth, whilst behind two tiny bead 
lappets hang on either side of the usual fibre dress. 

Some of the women wear lip -discs, and one had 
the four corners of her mouth studded with nails 
in Siddition. 

Both sexes are fond of finery, and wear bracelets, 
ear-rings, armlets, necklets, and anklets. In fact, they 
care just as much about personal appearance as any 
Parisian helle. They pay elaborate attention to their 
complexions, and both men and women grease the 
skin to make its blackness blacker. 
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it was necessary to hurry them on at once, while 
there was still enough water in the Logone for the 
steamer to come up and bring them down to Fort 
Lamy. There were only two canoes available, and 
M. Helling, who was in charge of the transport on 
behalf of the trading company Ouham^ et Nana, was 
there, and also wished to press on. It was settled 
that he was to join us, and we four managed to pack 
ourselves, our attendants, and our boxes in somehow ; 
and, by dint of not having extra long days, got 
through without being actively the worse for cramp. 

We camped twice more in Tuburi villages, at Yu^ 
and Fianga. As I have already mentioned, Yud was 
temporarily occupied by a sous - officier, and he told 
us that on the previous night he had witnessed a 
dance held in celebration of the harvest festival. It 
was evident, therefore, that this feast had been kept 
on the first day of the new moon, just as at Sulkando, 
and we marvelled by what means the natives made 
such accurate astronomical observations as to foretell 
its exact rise. 

We were anxious to see the dance repeated, and 
promised gifts to those who would do it. The Tuburi 
do not like white people, but they were curious to 
see Mrs Talbot and me ; and, after some deliberation, 
they replied that they would dance, but only for that 
reason, and for the sake of our gifts — not to give us 
pleasure. 

It was very dark when they arrived, and they came 
so quietly that we hardly realised they were there. 
The central figure was a musician, a man with a 
clumsy wooden horn. It was over-blown, and had 
only one stop, which he worked with the right hand. 
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interest to the Tuburi. She suggested that we should 
let it down, that they might see the full mystery of 
its length. The sous-officier begged us not to, lest 
they should think we were devils, and treat us accord- 
ingly. They seemed to be shrewd observers, for they 
remarked it was evident that the Talbots and I were 
of different race. Their hair is darker, but their eyes 
are blue like mine, and the Tuburi must have detected 
the subtle difference between English and Scottish. 

The contract was complete ; they had danced, and 
in the morning we gave our gifts. The difficulty of 
giving suitable presents at home, where we all have 
countless wants, is great; but at Yu4, where there 
were none, it was a problem indeed. In vain we 
turned over our stores of rich and gaudy stuflfe, — all 
were rejected with a look of puzzled scorn ; but at last 
beads, dark blue and white, were produced. Then a 
smile of content spread over the black faces. Here 
was something they valued, something they could 
use. 

In the morning we went up to the village, hopefiil 
that the people, now that they knew us, might give 
us a friendly reception. The first place we visited was 
the Bamm’s compound. Outside it stood a huge drum, 
nine feet high, which the player reaches by means of 
steps that lean up against it. It was sheltered beneath 
a roof of zana matting. Ordinarily some obliging 
native would have moved it for us, so that we might 
get a photograph, but on this occasion cold, suspicious 
eyes watched, and their owners obviously resented 
our curiosity. The Bamm was away, they said, and 
nothing could be done without him. They would 
neither show us their houses nor sell us anything. 
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and children had all gone. Perhaps they feared 
reprisals, or the misconduct of our boys or polers; 
however, as for centuries past it has been from among 
the pagan tribes that slaves have been raided, it 
has long been the custom to send the women and 
children away to some hiding-place on the approach 
of strangers. The men stay to fight for their homes, 
unless the numbers against them are overwhelming, 
in which case they too fly until the danger is past. 

On our way up to the town we noticed that the 
fields were carefully cultivated. Furrows were made 
by big wooden hand-hoes, and maize and guinea-corn 
were sown between the ridges, so that they might 
catch the moisture. 

Every house had its plot of garden, and tobacco- 
plant was grown in each. The natives use its flower 
for cleaning their teeth. 

In the midst of the town is a big thorn-fenced circle, 
where the cattle are gathered in time of danger. Many 
of the compounds are enclosed in spiked zaribas, and 
one in particular was very beautiful. It was a hedge 
of lovely bright pink blossoms, that flowered on seem- 
ingly dead stems, from which a lanceolate leaf springs 
later. We picked some for Mrs Talbot's collection, 
and a thick juice exuded from the stem. Her finger 
smarted, and she sucked it instinctively, but, from the 
internal pain that immediately overtook her, we judged 
the plant to be intensely poisonous. There is con- 
siderable danger in handling unknown plants, and Mrs 
Talbot learnt to be very careful, especially if her skin 
chanced to be open from any scratch. 

The huts are made of thatch or matting, and are 
small and round in shape, with low entrances that vary 
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There were many bees in Fianga, and when we tried 
to rest our jaded persons by taking a humble seat on a 
tree trunk, “ them small honey-fly that live for bite ” 
descended in wrath, and we did not dispute their right 
to eject us. 

All was so peaceful that we doubted whether it could 
have been at Fianga that the Tuburi had defied French 
rule. The people, however, are clever enough to ap- 
preciate and mark the difference between irresponsible 
travellers and officials who come to enforce regulations. 

It was our last experience of the Tuburi, for that 
night we slept at Kerra, amongst the Wadaraa. They 
are an intensely black race, blacker even than the 
Tuburi. They, too, are unclothed, for the skin that 
hangs from the back of their loins is not a scanty 
garment, as we had at first imagined, but a seat, 
carried ready for use in the most handy fashion. It is 
a luxury not owned by all. 

The Wadama are a tall, finely-built race, and they 
are armed with great staves, which add to their impos- 
ing appearance. 

Again the women and children fled at our approach, 
and even male forms scurried off before us. Once we 
had pitched camp, however, and our peaceful intentions 
had become apparent, the dusky warriors slipped down 
in little groups. They gave each other courage, and 
gradually came closer and closer, till they commanded 
an excellent view of the open tents and of ourselves. 
Then they sat down and watched. 

Presently Aji went across, for the hoys wanted to 
buy corn for their food. The Wadama received his 
approaches doubtfuEy, but Aji, who is very small, 
seized the biggest man, wrestled with and threw him. 
This made aE the others laugh, and his point was 
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The men take great trouble about their personal 
appearance, and, where metal or beads fail, cord and 
even wood is pressed into the service for anklets, 
bracelets, and necklets. 

The front teeth are filed, but this custom is dying 
out, and is no longer practised by the youth of the 
tribe. 

We bought a good many things from them, and in 
return cloth was enthusiastically accepted. We won- 
dered whether, like Adam, they had become conscious 
of their nakedness, but the doubt was soon removed, 
for instead of using it for clothing they spread it over 
the roofs of their houses to make them fine. 

Old bottles and tins were valued, and here again 
they were put to unexpected uses. One man, for 
instance, tore the inner sheeting out of a tin of 
digestive biscuits and fastened it to his hair, where 
it glistened and flashed gaudily in the brilliant sun- 
shine, giving great satisfaction to himself and his 
comrades. 

Salt was, however, the thing they coveted of all 
others; but we had not got an unlimited store out 
of which to supply their wants, and as our last tin 
was already broken into, Mrs Talbot and I begged 
that no more should be given. Our wish was dis- 
regarded, for Mr Talbot’s scientific mind was imbued 
with an overmastering desire to measure the Wadama 
for the Anthropological Society, of which he is a 
fellow. They, however, looked upon the proceeding 
with suspicion; and when the little instrument was 
produced to measure the nose, chin, forehead, ears, 
and every other facial member, they simply ran 
away. Then Mr Talbot pointed out to us that his 
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hobbled away quickly to show he did not wish for 
payment. 

Our popularity spread rapidly, and a neighbouring 
chief crossed the water and brought a ram as tribute, 
though it is no pastoral country, probably on account 
of tsetse -fly. This young man was a great blood, 
and he alone of all his race was able to play a long 
flute composed of four gourd ^ sections, 
fitting one into the other, and increasing 
in diameter from the mouthpiece down- 
wards. The sections are fastened together 
by means of cane pegs, and the joints are 
rendered air-tight by an external plaster 
of mud and" cow-dung, or a layer of some ^ ^ 
mucilaginous compound (decayed rubber ?): j'y \ 

in the latter case the joint is further con- 
cealed by a covering of hide. The mouth- 
piece is a hollow piece of wood, simi- 
larly secured with pegs and hide. The 
tone is bass and throaty, and capable 
of little variation ; but to sound a note 
at all is an achievement. The common in- 
strument is a small over-blown pipe. It has a sweet 
tone; and on the first night of our arrival we heard 
the beautiful melody out of “FingaTs Cave” in the 
Hebridean overture — 



Wadama Flute. 




repeated over and over again. The Wadama are really 
musical, and a man habitually carries his instrument 
attached to a string round his neck. They have no 
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fears were reawakened, for, though practically un- 
conscious, he was seized with palpitations of the 
heart. Next day, however, he seemed perfectly well, 
though his leg was painful from the pressure of the 
ligatures. 

Had it not been for his leather boot and trousers, 
which arrested much of the poison, he must inevitably 
have died. We never knew what the snake was, 
though we found its hole just beneath where Mr 
Talbot had sat. 

We parted from M. Helling in the morning; for 
none of us felt inclined to start at 6 a.m. after 
such a night, and he could not afford the time to 
wait. He took one of the canoes, therefore, and 
went on his way alone, while we sat down at Kerra 
to await its return. He promised to send it back 
for us with all possible speed, and he did; but the 
polers did not think the same rapidity necessary 
when a white man was out of the boat as when 
he was in it. 

I was glad of the delay; for I enjoyed our stay 
amongst the Wadama, and had a lingering hope that 
the women might return and that we should see 
them. But I was doomed to disappointment. 

We should have got to Pogo easily on the second 
day after leaving Kerra, but when we left the lake 
and entered the river Kebbia the current was strong 
against us. For a space the polers struggled against 
it; but then they found a rest advisable, especially 
as Mr Talbot’s eyes were closed, and when he 
opened them again the distance we had so labori- 
ously gained had all been lost. Steering was diffi- 
cult : fishing - nets were stretched across the river. 
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and, above all, no mosquito-nets. Oh, how we 
cursed our cruel fate ! and how we hoped the polers 
did so too ! I think they did ; for at that eleventh 
hour they suggested continuing, but Mr Talbot 
thought the risk unjustifiable. There were twenty 
people and three chickens crowded into that narrow 
space, and the only live things that knew happiness 
that night were mosquitos. They descended upon 
us in swarms, and had a regular feast. Mrs Talbot 
put a towel over her face, Mr Talbot a coat, and I 
from time to time my handkerchief; but on the 
whole it seemed better to be merely bitten than to 
be both bitten and stifled. My companions bore it 
with real stoicism; but I turned and tossed and 
yielded to the temptation of retaliation, though I 
knew it would be ineffective. The chief result was 
that Mrs Talbot got a good many clouts from my 
elbows; but I daresay the change of pain helped 
her to bear it. Anyway, she never murmured. 

All through the night we heard the boys slapping 
their bare flesh as the mosquitos attacked them, 
and the buzz of the enemy sounded in our ears 
with all the realism of a nightmare. 

We three had lain down at the bottom of the 
boat, with the chickens at our toes, so closely 
wedged that there was only just room to turn on 
our own axis. 

I don’t think dawn can ever have been so cordially 
welcomed as it was by us, and the moment it was 
light we were on our way. In half an hour’s time 
a disconcerting sight met our eyes. It was our 
tents, erected on the Pogo shore, and within them 
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CHAPTER VL 


DOWN THE LOGONE EIVER. 


(NOVEMBER 9-25) 


We remained at Pogo durmgj,the heat of the day, 
and, as soon as carriers had been collected, set 
forth for the Banana village of Gumun, where we 
arrived as the moon set, more asleep than awake. 
It was not therefore till day broke that we realised 
how attractive were our surroundings. The crude 
mud -huts, with their thatched roofs, were many of 
them covered with big-leafed, bright-blossomed pump- 
kins; calabashes of earthenware and ^ 

gourds lay about half-filled with dried 
leaves, or grain ready for cooking ; and 





BaUANA WAm-JABS. 
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inside were large highly ornamented water -jars of 
different colours and fireplaces of elaborate design. 
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out of the six spent on the march were in a morass, 
it was exhausting work for them. Nearly every man 
carried a small pipe, suspended round his neck by 
means of a chain, and by playing some little air he 
could always summon a comrade to his assistance. In 
most places the swamp was some 2 ^ feet deep, but 
every now and again a man would disappear in a hole 
up to his neck, and have to be pulled out. And the 
strains of music we occasionally heard from front or 
rear usually meant that some man was in distress. 

Our immediate destination was a quaint little village 
called Ham, perched on a narrow ridge that rises 
steeply out of the river, and which is surrounded by 
stagnant water except in the height of the dry season. 
The huts are clustered so thickly together that there 
is barely room to pass between them, and tiny plots of 
tobacco-plant fill up any space there might otherwise be. 

The neighbourhood is full of game, and gazelle came 
to feed within shot of the town. We rejoiced at the 
prospect of a few days’ hunting, for we had time to 
spare, as the canoes that were to meet us had not yet 
arrived. It was not to be, however, for Mr Talbot 
struck his head against a beam, unfortunately in the 
identical place where he had injured it when thrown 
from his horse in the Kamerun, and the result was 
delirium and several days of bed. 

His craving, as an invalid, was for sardines, and these, 
after anxious consultation of the medical chapter in 
‘Hints to Travellers,’ we decided would be bad for 
him. Situ therefore had to be enlisted on our side, 
and forbidden to comply with any food orders without 
first consulting Mrs Talbot. She, however, fell sadly 
in his opinion, for her standard of wifely decorum 
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proved far short of his. We had agreed togetlior that 
she or I must always be on sick -nurse duty, and, 
accordingly, the night of the accident I hud <llrin(‘r 
alone. When T had finished I went to relieve her, 
having told 8itu to keep dinner, but by the time slu* 
came out it had been removed. Blie called him and 
told him to bring it, but with voice tromhling with 
reproach he replied, “MasKi ill,” “Yeq,” she said, 
“but Miss SfucLeod is with him now, Biini; mv 
dinner, quick.” “I see Massa !he to hurt his head," 
repeated Hitu. Sho persisted, and f<»r .some time after 
he marked his disapproval of her ealiou.si)es.s by 
giving her disagreeable baths and all sorts of small 
but potent punishments. 

One night wo noticed a wide nimbus waind the 
moon, and this among many ti'ihes is the signal for 
a “great medicine.” Borne nieiliuim* men claim to 
bring it about. They draw a large circle ou the 
ground, over which they mutter iiicantHiitaiM, and 
when they do it “proper” a ntnilnis appears in the 
sky, and the moon is retaim^d for a long while high 
in the heavens. Whether <«• not in<*(Ueine was made 


on this occasion there is no doubt that great festival 
was held. As we sat that night under the starry sky 
the river wound its way towards the great lake in 
wftvriess peace, and the shadows of the huts stood 
hkek against the brightness of the moon -—but no 
sound broke the stillness, and it seemed an enchanted 
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that spoke of human acquiescence ; but a stronger note 
throbbed through it, that of man's power and ultimate 
mastery. It was a wake held, we were told, in honour 
of “ one big man.” 

Mr Talbot was better, the canoes had come, and 
next day we continued our journey. Our route now 
lay through territory that belonged to the Germans. 
That to the right bank of the Logons has since been 
ceded to the French, and it was on this side alone that 
we landed during our passage down the river, until we 
came to the Kotoko capital of Logons Birrini. In the 
afternoon we heard sounds of distant chanting, and, 
determined to see what was going on, ordered the 
polers to draw into shore. Mr Talbot landed, with 
the injunction to his wife and me to stay where we 
were, unless he sent to say it was worth our while 
to come. On this point, however, we considered our- 
selves better judges; so when a boy returned for 
his rifle we added ourselves to the party, and some 
fifty yards from the shore became witnesses of a 
peculiar scene. Five hundred Banana were gathered 
together, each holding in his hand an enormous wooden 
club, from which — like the Cyclops — they are never 
parted. They are a tall, well-formed race, and very 
black. As a fair complexion is valued in a white peraon 
so is a dark one among blacks, nor do they hesitate 
to bedaub themselves with grease to heighten this 
effect — and for them perfection of colour is more im- 
portant than for other races, as they are practically 
naked. When we arrived they were in a vast circle, 
executing a war -dance to the sound of a rhythmic 
chant, but when they saw us panic seized them. 
Some stole away into the bush, though the vast 
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majority remained, restless and uneasy, like a nervous 
dog who does not know ’whether to fly or to attack. 
Mr Talbot glanced round to see what was so aftecling 
them, and it was evident that our appearance w'oriied 
him ; however, the dance w-as resumed, its chief tlienie 
being for one man to chase another away from the 
circle, which he did with bent body and crafty leopard- 
like tread, till the victim turned and pursued his 
aggressor back again. This remarkable movement 
was pm’formed with so much intensit}’ that an eerie 
feeling of dr’ead crept over us. The game might at 
any moment ceaso to be u game, and one .swift spiing 
and a blow with the great club would end nil for the 
man who had his hack to his foe. It was no new 
sensation, that terror of the pounce and chase, and 
in a flash memory had carried me hack to old hide- 
and-seek days, and the sloping Imnk of grass (lotted 
with great clumps of rhododendron where wo used 
to play. How long the abstraction lasted I do not 
know, but when it lifted an uncomfortable feeling 
was borne in on me that the Banana were less iutoiit 


upon their dance than they were upon us. 

A large open space was the scene of the gathering, 
and close by was a big tree, under which wo stocKl 
Behind us was a tiny pond, to which the natives some- 
times repaired to suck its water through a long rash 
the hmght of a stick. Behind that again lay the river, 
ooBoesded from view by thin bush. Instinctively I 
glanced round to assure myself there wu nothing 


bd^ween us and it There was nothing, but every now 
^ V ipb a man who went to drink did not return. 

itard to indulge sm^eicM; there was no 
and hiiM evwy sign ebnoted 
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friendliness. Then a man came up to clasp our 
hands in his filthy greasy ones ; then another ; then 
it seemed as if they would all come, not only once, but 
again and again. I left the shade to stand with the 
Talbots, who had taken up a position in the open, and 
were themselves the centre of an eager throng. The 
revel seemed at its height, and the chant rose ever 
wilder and wilder. The voices of the Banana swelled 
and trembled, their fine shoulders heaved, their lithe 
limbs were covered with beads of perspiration, and 
their eyes, aglow with excitement, were fixed on us. 
Then the circle broke, and a crowd of warriors pressed 
in on us, but an orator began to speak, and quickly the 
people gathered round him. All this while Mr Talbot 
had kept his face towards them with calm confidence ; 
but he now directed us to retreat with all possible 
speed, though any appearance of flight might, he 
warned us, precipitate a crisis. The spokesman was 
gaining power over his audience; short sharp exclama- 
tions had changed to a howl of approval ; they swayed 
round him in eager excitement. It was evident that 
we were the subject of his discourse, but what was the 
gist of it — what did he want ? We were soon to know, 
for our headman understood the language, and worked 
his way quietly to our side. ” They mean to keep the 
ladies,” he whispered. We had turned, and were 
already a few yards on our road before our disappear- 
ance was noticed. Then a knot of men ran by as if to 
cut off our retreat. All fear had left us, and we felt an 
almost impersonal interest as to whether or not the too 
friendly Banana would effect their capture- There they 
were, before and*behind us ; they could not have helped 
winning, yet they took no action. Perhaps they im- 
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puted our calm to confidence in some great ju-ju, to a 
witchcraft we could exercise in our defence, and which 
wmld sweep them all to the evil Djiun's of the river ; 
or perhaps each party waited for the other to take 
action first. However that may be, their indecision 
saved us. Another moment and we were past them, 
in the canoo, and out in mid-stream. As the eurrtmt 


swept us oiiwaids shouts of anger and disappoint- 
ment were raised, and till the bush closed thick 
upon the shine and concfsiled them fiotn om siulit, 
sw'arthy &a\agi‘S ran down tlic Iwnks blandishing 


their clubs. 

Our satisfaction in being safely on boaul a canoe in 
the centre of a broad stream was very consideiable, and 
we felt no desire to land again until wc i cached tlie 
German Fort of Bongor. W« anivod tlicic by mo<m- 
light, and found two ofiicers peacefully diinking coffee 
on a broad esplanade by the river-side. Tliey rewised 
us hospitably# and we did not iccount our ndventuro 
lest they might ask us to refiain fioin lauding in 
future. Perhaps the precaution was uimi'cessary, for 
the Resident himself warned us that they could 
not depend upon the friendliness of the natives, but 
thought it unlikely they would attack m largo a 
party as ours. We continued on our way with no 
owweening confidence, and Mrs Talbot and I took 
met not to extend our walks on shore beyond sight 
and sound of our camp. 

Ou fi»ur consecuttTe days the same festival was 
aiEiid on each occasion the natives said it was 


i siNtJIss *‘(m big man." It samned likely that the 
enslott of Hildiig hiiman saotifioe in peopiihi* 
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way, it was a period of feasting, and our boys thought 
the position none too safe, and never allowed n& 
to be parted from our revolvers The disagreeable, 
however, that befel us was very different from that 
we had anticipated. It was due to an excess of 
cordiality, for the moment the natives found we had 
encamped in their neighbourhood they flocked up to 
greet us, and shook hands again and again. There was 
so much grease exuding from their persons that we 
found it necessary to sit with a basin of disinfectant 
beside us, in which we repeatedly washed. 

The chief warned us that should our boys visit the 
village they might be speared, but he took us round 
himself, and for the first time we saw the 30*feet 
high conical buildings, with rough -ribbed ornamenta- 
tions, which we were to find in their perfection at 
Musgum. They were interspersed with palm-trees, 
and it seemed as if the aesthetic sense of the people 
had prompted them to adapt their tall narrow archi- 
tecture to nature. The low doorways were of con- 
siderable thickness, and were richly ornamented on 
the inside by impressions made in the soft mud by 
finger-tips. Above were pockets, or pouches, deep 
enough to store small pots or other household pro- 
perties. Elaborate fireplaces stood inside, sometimes 
connected to high shafts, in which corn for immediate 
consumption was stored. There were mud bedsteads, 
too, which served a double purpose, for goats were 
penned in the hollows beneath them; and a quern 
was used as a cradle when not required for grinding 
corn. We found various treasures in the houses, which 
the people consented to give us in exchange for cloth 
and beads. Some leg -armour of plaited straw and 
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leather, shaped like a football pad ; also small 
bags of reed or rush, which had belonged to women 
now dead. Each woman owns one, and if she were 
to part with it she would 
die, for her life is woven 
into its meshes. 

It was lucky that the 
people were so well dis- 
posed to us, for Kukaua 
tried their nerve to the 
uttermost. When clean- 
ing the guns he moved 
the catch from safety, 
and, not having troubled 
to unload, in due course 
forgot, and suddenly let 
it off by accident By 
the mercy of Providence 
the boys had just come 
out of my tent, where 
they had been making the bed, and the shot went 
harmlessly through its canvas ; but the accident might 
have been very serious and have brought a swarm of 
armed Banana upon us. From that moment Kukaua 
was degraded from his status of gun-boy and became 
a mere labourer. Aji succeeded him in that high 
office, and, feeling that more was now expected of 
him, he became a Mahommedan. 

Our canoeing days were very delightful, and as we 
paddled down stream we saw innumerable birds and 
beasts. The sandbanks were a living mass of birds— 
egrets, plovers, waders, crowned-cranes, jabirug^ peli- 
cans of many kinds, some with lovely flesh -pink 
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breasts; geeso, herons, fish -eagles, fish-luwks, and 
duck that rose in clouds of laOO to 2000 nt a time, 
and out of which some dozen would fall to a single shot. 
There were manv others that remain naineh'ss to ns, 
for though Mr Talhot shot and skinned tliem and sent 
them home to the Xatural History Museum, they were 
detained at Tola for so many months th.it beetles got 
in and dostioyed them utterly. Dust, a few fiMthtis, 
and rapacious insects were nil th.at u.iehed England. 
Indeed, their .urival at the N.itm.il History Museum 
was immediately followed hy a telegi.im asking 
wliether T wdshed to see the <h'hri\, or whether it 
might instantly be burneil. It was \ery hitter, for 
the birds had died in Miin, wo might have been 
saved much lalxmr, and the carrieis need not have 
carried. Mr Talbot did the skinning, Imt we all 
suffered from the sight and smell, and in the nairow 
confines of a canoe there was no rhunce of escape 
for any one. If by any chance he could not mertako 
all the work in one day tlio penalty was heavy 
indeed. 

W® passed such large numljers of hippopotami that 
there was grave danger of our getting bland, and we 
almost had to force ourselves to take an interest in them 


as we paddled by. Once we saw nine together in 
apparently shallow water, where it would have been 
an Msy matter to retrieve their bexlies, Mr Talbot 
shot four of them, and they all nine sank out of 


tigl|tt« but five rose again, and, with the glitter of 
VfWgsaiiee b their ewam straight for our canoe. 


) || irl« m ttnpleaeiitt wmmt, &r, though two rifles, 

hM.. m. k, ^ ^ attai^, 

b # mnkfi ^ tecfstk had tbeiiiselfei 
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to the bottom of the boat, and the bark was therefor© 
without guidance. Their fear was evidently caused as 
much by me and my rifle as it was by the hippo, but 
we exhorted them to courage, for had we been washed 
on to a sandbank our position would have been pre- 
carious indeed. We escaped this danger, and the 
current whirled us down stream with such rapidity 
that our pursuers lost courage and resigned the chase. 
The next question was how to profit by the kill, for 
the reader must not imagine the shooting to have been 
prompted merely by a lust for blood. Our polers and 
“boys” seldom tasted meat, and to them, as to the 
natives along the bank, it was a great and rare luxury. 
We therefore proposed to land and walk back, but the 
headman of poleis implored us to attempt nothing so 
hazardous, nor was it the hippo he feared, but the 
natives who live along that shore, and who had but 
recently murdered two white men. There was no 
hope of concealing our presence, for a number of them 
had seen us pass, and had flung themselves into the 
water in terror at the sound of the rifle. It was 
therefore decided to relinquish our quest, and, vexa- 
tious though it was to leave the hippo, one of our 
purposes at least had been fulfilled, for the natives 
knew where they had fallen and someone would enjoy 
a feast. 

In the evenings we generally used to go on some 
collecting expedition while camp was being pitched. 
Sometime it would he to a sandbank after birds, when 
a boy would carry us through the stream. On one 
occasion rivalry caused my downfall, for Mrs Talbot’s 
bearer was a long way ahead and was nearing the 
shore across a distant but shallow channel. My hoy 
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could not bear them to be in front, and thought we 
might cut off a comer rind catch them up, so ho 
attempted a cros&ing of greater depth. 1 felt he u as 
uuwise, but was as ignorant of his tongue a*- lie uas 
of mine, and I did not want him to hellev e that white 
women were fearful, so I sat tight and said nothing. 
The hank shelved unexpectedly steeply, and veiy soon 
he and 1 were sitting together at the bottom of the 
Logone After that 1 changed iny ck>thes and niecl 
myself up hy a hippo liunt. He.it w.is indiict'<l hy 
excitement uk>i(> than i‘.xeroise, for oui pint uas to sit 
very still in a likely swamp and watch, Aji ami Man- 
dara were on the look-out a little farther oil’, and their 
abrupt flight gave us notice that a hipjio was ne.ir. 
We stalked it, and looking over the hiow of tin* bank 
found ourselves within four yards of one. It was on 
the brink of deep water, and we could not have le- 
gained the body, so it was no gooil hhootliig, and we 
were left aglow with excitement to speculate wliether 
if it came farther ashore a shot wouhl drop it Ijcfore 
it reached ua The point was never put to the test, 
for darkness fell and it swam away. 

Our native guide was a particularly nice man, and 
curious about us and our way of life, to which he 
evidently compared his own. His one adornmeitl was 
a skin, the embryo seat afore-mentioned, and he was 
fbll dhagxin that we were so much better off than 
he; however, he determined to make the most of his 
IgMessions, imd when he faced us he wmre it to the 
whm he ttimed sound he moved it to the back. 
, mt way haek to emp he trod on a flsb. It had 
^ mm* faMge» dug the piti^oee, mid 

i|lpl to e|piln* lEe about 

fi " f 
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for it with his hands, and presently pulled it out and 
carried it back to his hut. 

As at Lake L^rd, the natives use baskets with such 
narrow necks that a fish, having once entered, cannot 
turn to get out again. Another method of fishing 
is by a series of nets along the banks, which being 
raised from time to time are found full of fish. Some- 
times the natives walk the river in line dragging a 
huge net, somewhat on the trawl principle. 

As we floated down the river one peaceful afternoon 
a large walled city came into sight, occasional palms 
and foliage trees peeping above the high mud wall. 
Only a few feet of land lay between it and the Logone, 
and, as we approached, this was darkened with figures 
of men, many of whom were clad in skins that hung 
over the shoulders both before and behind. We had 
come to Musgum, famous for its beauty. It is about 
two miles in circumference, and is enclosed in a 40- 
feet high wall. We stepped inside the gateway and 
found ourselves in a narrow street that skirted the 
edge of a water-meadow, green with a plant that is 
used for fodder for the cattle. Behind it rose the mud 
wall, built in tiers, so that the thickness grew ever 
less and less towards the top, constructed thus so 
that the defenders might be in a good position to 
repel attacks from hostile raiders. 

Tail, picturesque houses tapered upwards, and women 
and children peeped from behind them, or gathered in 
the enclosures to gaze at us strangers. 

In a large open space cattle were gathered for the 
night, and farther on the street degenerated into a 
series of byways, where there was only just room to 
pass between the houses. One hut had become a 
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ruin, but lull the '.hell fstill stootl, and ^\e wondered 
at the skill that had achieved a pci feet dome of 
thirty feet out of thin mud alone. Since niy return 
to England Mr Peicy Walilram, who has seen some 
of my photograj»hs, has published an account of them 
in his book on Htiuctuial Mechanics. In a letter to 
me he wrote’ “Then* huts form the most stiiking 
example which I have yet <list*o\eied of the true 
theoietic ft>rm in thin dome consti action, containing 
minimum thichiif'ss with nniMinmn stungtli. The 



VrtMUAmn 


external ribbing, apjiaiently only ornamoiital, is also 
excellently designed to minimisM tbe risk of local 
inji|jpy as distinct from general failure.” It is also 
put to a further use by the inhabitants, who run 
nimbly up and down the walls. The interiors are 

decorated also, 
though the orna- 
mentation shows 
a curious decad- 
ence from that 
found in tbe neigb- 
bounng tillages, 
* tbe pG^es mm 

hilid tbi bedt beinf p6i^t|ni]«rly Inferior# 
mm Mm nnd Mrs Talbot 
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Fibefi^acb 


set to work to draw examples of them ; as also a 
water-pot, and in particular of some paintings on the 
walls of one or two houses, done with white chalk 
and black and red paint 
obtained from reeds. In the 
design produced on next 
page it will he noticed that 
the riders not only have 
both legs on the same side 
of their horses, as is, I be- 
lieve, common in primitive 
art, but that they are on 
the farther side, which is less 
usual. The owner was very 
proud of his fresco, and he 
and his friends sat round 
on the low mud rail which 
encircled the wall as a 
goat-pen, and watched Mrs 
Talbot draw. 

He could not tell us the names of all the animals 
represented, but the figure directly above the white 
man in a tall hat is that of a woman milking a cow. 

H 
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elephant, black cat. cheep, oatrich and a 
;„"oe full ..f people are dearly drscernrble. U 

toil wilhont a body niuct not be miccerl. ihe Ion- 


Mnu r\nnM 


entrances to the .riurlment l«.T»"l are desifirrcl for 
Taltot arrd I senrebed for curios rrbilu Mra Talbot 



wm Pmmmm ** 

Awv, Ml ware I*"* 


«b tli« liisols ^ *l» 0^ 

_ ^ ia#i «•«« 




Ruined Hut. 
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string, with circular ear-flap and a ridgf'd crest; and 
likewise some leg-armour. 

The inhabitants of Musgum have recently ado})ted 



the Mahommedan faith, but they used to be pagans, 
and as such were exposed to constant slave -raida 
The Bagirimi attacked them 
from the East and the Bor- 
nuese from the North, and the 
slaves of their tribe were passed 
on to many parts of Africa. 

Denham, in his journey of 
1822-24, saw a Musgu woman 
in Bornu, and commented on 
the plug she wore in her lip, 
the size of a shilling, to make 
room for which her front teeth 
had been taken out. Since then 
the barbariwm has increased, 
and women now wear plugs 
Beariy three inches in diameter. 

As little girls, between mght and ten, the outer skin 
of thoir lips is slit open, and light metal disep^ ap- 
proximately circular, with rounded groove enoircjh^. i 

1 
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the rim, — ^like the rim of a bicycle wheel, — are inserted 
between it and the flesh. This is done both in the 
lower and upper lips, and often in the lobe of the ear 
as well. Their size is gradually increased, and the 
women learn to use them as a sort of sounding-board, 
over which they clutter their tongues in terrible shrill 
wails that curdle the blood. Pronunciation is so dis- 
torted that their own people often find it hard to under- 
stand what is said, and, most disgusting of all, a steady 
stream of saliva dribbles from the unclosed mouths. 

We hardened our hearts, and in the interests of 
science oflfered to buy some spare discs, and imme- 
diately one woman after another took these grisly 
objects from her lips, leaving visible a gaping fissure 
and a loosely hanging half-wheel of skin. 

We could bear no more, and turned to go with 
our eau-de-Cologne bedrenched handkerchiefs held 
tightly to our noses, so that they might conceal an 
expression of disgust we did not care to show. It 
was fortunate we still had a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 
and we carried it with us, for, tesides being the 
loveliesi, Musgum is also the dirtiest city one can 
frcagme. ,I| has never occurr^ to its inhabitants to 
as a 'drain, and the stench that every- 
the air is unutterably, napseating.. 

: precautions, we- were , all three-'toore 
worse for oiar , visit. 

mnap inside .ih^ 

/bad', 'done bo ^ hpfe 








Interior of House at Musgum, showing Pouches above the Door and 
Decorated Wall. 


Banana Woman* wearinsr Lin-nlugs* 


A <if \/r« 
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We had already prepared for bed, but sleep would 
have been impossible, so we wrapped ourselves up in 
our dressing-gowns and took to the canoe. In it we 
crossed to an island in mid-stream, where we tied up, 
and spent at least a healthy night, lulled by the lap 
of water as it washed against the boat, the peace 
broken only by an occasional quacking of duck, as 
one of their number fell victim to a crocodile. 



The next day we paddled on. A vast swamp 
separates the Banana from their Kotoko neighbours. 
It is the breeding-ground of water-birds, and regu- 
larly at dawn and sunset we heard a rushing sound 
as of wind, and looking upwards would see high in 
the heavens flights of geese and duck as they winged 
their way to or from the marsh up and down the 
Logone river. Roan antelope and gazelle stood on 
the bank, gazing at us as we floated down stream, 
and baboon would swing themselves down from 
branches and grin as we went by. Sometimes the 
temptation was more than we could resist; then we 
would land, to find almost invariably a wealth of 
spoor, and every now and again a big black hole 
in the mud, the home of some crocodile. A few 
cactus - like lianes hung from scrub - trees. Red- 
stemmed mimosas, *^vered with a wealth of golden 
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blossom, scented the air with a delicious fragrance; 
and brilliant petunia convolvulus trailed along the 
ground or climbed some bush, to fall again m gay- 
festoons. The swamp was half- disguised by thick 
grass, which for hundreds of yards together waved 
above our heads and enclosed us with a terrifying 
completeness We knew we could break through it 
and trample it down, but there is no sense of direc- 
tion where theie is no landmark, and bush -cow or 
lion might be watching us peihaps only two or 
three yards away. There was no path, only tiacks 
made by wild beasts, and we often heard a tiampling 
of feet, the rustle of parting grass, and the suck, 
suck of the bog as it closed over the footprints of 
some herd we could not see Instinctively Mr Talbot 
would bring his rifle to his shoulder and pause and 
peer, but it was seldom that he caught sight of 
more than waving grass. If he had the good fortune 
to see an antelope or wild boar, it was not often 
that it escaped with its life. 

Sometimes we had to track a beast for half a mile 


or more, tracing it by the blood-marks on the rank 
reeds as it pushed its way into obscurity, — for even 
Tvhen the wound was mortal the tenacity of life 
was extraordinary. It was necessary to follow up 
a wounded animal, for its fate in that country of 
preying beasts and ants and other insects would be 
unthinkably hOTrible. For this reason I did not 


myself attempt to shoot, and my forbwirance gave 
to one of my oorrespondents, who wrote 
we "noli to iOTitate the animidsi" 
iag was difibalt in to eounfery of maMh, for 

if not to oar kneeij 
iiwxtk Mftil i0> ttn eaeh ahofe with a 
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run, as we were expected to do. Water-hog, boar, 
gazelle, bush-cow, and lion abounded, and uncertainty 
as to what we should find added greatly to the 
excitement of the hunt. It needed real resolution 
to quit their haunts and re-embark once more in 
pursuit of our journey. 

The headman of the polers had brought his wife 
with him, and she used to chant recitatives almost 
by the hour together, supported at brief intervals by 
a chorus from the polers. They were not songs, nor 
was there much air, yet, though the effect was 
repetition, each phrase varied in some tiny particu- 
lar. I listened and puzzled over these ditties, but 
they went fast, and there was no chance of hearing 
the exact thing repeated, only something very like 
it ; but rough though it is, I jotted down a few 
notes, which at least give the general impression. 
Perhaps the moat striking part about them is their 
very limited compass. 


. Solo. 



re/ ram 


In ya velle bongor ta va ta to i ta ya ta taa ab ab ab eb 


Tef ram solo 


refiam 



ay a di ta di-ta ab, ab, ab, eb ay a di ta di ta ab^ab^ab^eb 


Boh Btaceato cmd very qmch Chorus slower. 



tJ Ta ra wa jetu ^ala ye - 1 ayali gia 


chorus chorus chorus 

• » • 
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One night we had been tempted to hunt till dark, 
and the village in the vicinity of vf'hieh we found 
ourselves proved to he a mere hamlet perched on a 
narrow ridge above the swamp, so we arranged to 
pass another night on board. In this remote spot 
our surprise was great to see another steel canoe 
approaching and inside it a white man — a German 
in charge of the cander-pigeon department. A year 
before he had brought the birds from Geimany, 
and was training them to make the flight between 
Kusseri and Garua, a distance of some 200 miles as 
the crow flies. They travel at the rate of about 
30-40 miles an hour, and are so fast that they can 
out-distance any bird of prey ; and thi’oughout the 
year there have only been three casualties, and these 
firom other causes By the use of the pigeons the 
Germans hope to avoid the necessity of the tele- 
graph, Four pigeons were sent to Kusseri to warn 
the Resident of our approach. Messages on thin 
paper were tightly rolled and placed in tiny clips 
fastened round the birds’ legs. When they were 
freed, the birds rose in the air, circled round two or 
three times to get their bearings, and flew quickly 
away. As they went a hawk darted in pursuit, but 
the pigeons eluded it with ease, giving us a remark- 
able illustration of their supreme rapidity of flight. 

We had entered Kotoko country almost directly 
after leaving Musgum, and the difference was very 
striking, for here we were among fully dothed 
Mshotmmedans living in two-storeyed houses. They 
m m industrious people, and their handicraft has 
a high lerel. They have long h&m famous 
olath thev weave ; and dia 
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currency here, as in. many other parts, is in gahigas, 
or lengths of cloth, some three inches broad and a 
good yard long. 

In the streets, or squatting at the threshold of 
their houses, we saw men and women engaged in 
every stage of this industry. One woman would sit 
pulling out and cleaning cotton stored in a grass 
basket by her side. It was in rough dirty lumps 
just as it had been gathered, and she, after pulling 
it out in an elementary way with her fingers, would 
place it upon a board and press it with a small iron 
roller. This done, she would spin it into one con- 
tinuous thread by means of a bobbin with a weight 
attached to the end, which span as she worked. 
Later on these threads would be passed round and 
round some stick a great many yards away from the 
loom, and there fastened; and men would sit in the 
village square, usually some two or three together, 
and weave it into cloth. Most villages contained 
dyeing-pits, and indigo was the dye almost univer- 
sally used, giving a deep or light 
shade according to the number of 
times the stuff was dipped. In 
the more northerly part of the 
Kotoko dominion a red dye was 
sometimes obtained from an acacia. 

The Kotoko make a great deal 
of pottery, which they shape by 
means of moulds. Hitherto the 

, - , , « NiOMB in WaLIi. 

pots we had seen had all had 
rounded bottoms, so that they could not stand up- 
right unless holes were scooped in the ground to 
contain them, Here, however, three little legs were 
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sometimes added, which, of course, gave the necessary 
stability ; and wooden bowls are also used for culinary 
and other purposes. 

Fishing is a great mdustry, and fish large and 
small are scattered on the ground or raised on 
matting to dry in the sun, preparatory to barter 
with inland peoples. The larger fish are speared 
with long three-pronged instruments, the smaller are 
caught in nets. Many of the fish are excellent 
eating, and especially the gman ntn, or elephant 
of the water, which is delicious. 

We were bound for Birni (or walled) Logoue, the 
capital of tbat part of the Kotoko country wateied 
by the Logone river. It has sometimes been called 
Karnak, but that, the natives told us, is merely 
their word for “ great.” It is walled, and so 
effectually that access to it is by no means easy. 
This we discovered to our despair, for our rect*piion 
was to be very magnificent, and a canoe -load of 
Kotoko grandees had ascended the river for many 
miles to make us honourable escort. It was impos- 
sible to effect a landing at the water-gate itself, and 
the boys, standing in a few feet of water, lifted us 
across to a narrow ledge of caked mud that skirted 
the wall. It was touch and go whether we could 
swing ounselves round the jutting porch in safety, 
but one by one we accomplished the perilous feat, 
to find ourselves face to face with the Sultan or 
lifei and his magnificently robed mtinue. A night 
ojtt ’hoard the canoe and close juxtaposition to skinned 
aE day had not conduced to the Ireahneai of 
’wisflo our hazardous arri'wd robbed us of 
mat royal host had swagger enough fisc 




Men Weaving Cloth at the Kotoko Village of Kolem. 
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all, and after shaking hands he preceded us to our 
quarters in a big square outside his palace. The 
streets were thronged with onlookers, all gazing 
eagerly at us, and, except that some of the women 
wore beads in their nostrils and had dyed their lips 
green, they seemed to us representatives of supreme 
civilisation. Once in the square the Mai shook 
hands with us again, and, amid the acclamations of 
his people, we all sat down. He himself was fault- 
lessly apparelled, but unfortunately marred the effect 
by wearing white canvas sand - shoes without any 
laces. 

Some 300 men surrounded the square, many of 
them soldiers armed with rifles, and the greatest 
among them wore brilliantly coloured cartridge-belts. 
A considerable band was playing, led by an aligata, 
whose two assistants took a minor rSle, mercifully, 
for a few seconds was enough to prove a hopeless 
disaccord between the instruments. There were 
three big side -drums, and a couple of kettle- 
drums of different pitch, played by a man who 
sqtiatted on the ground before them. Eour trum- 
peters had long tin instruments, 7 feet in length, 
capable of variation in note, and somewhat like a 
trombone in tone ; but one was of a deeper pitch 
than the other three. These large trumpets, or 
firam-frums, are peculiar to royalty. The band 
was completed by an instrument similar in shape, 
but covered with leather. While they played, 
four men holding brass pitchforks stood by the 
Mai. It is their business to run before him when he 
rides and clear the branches from his path. One of 
them had other duties too, for he was a jester and 
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raconteur, and chanted praises of the Sultan almost 
unceasingly. He spoke of the grandeur of past 
generations and the splendour of the Mai’s forebears, 
but only in order to contrast them with the still 
greater magnificence of the reigning Sultan. We too 
came in for praise, and were described as the “ three 
biggest white men.” The flattery seemed excessive, 
but it was due, as we were told later, to Mr Talbot 
being the only European who had ever brought his 
wives with him. After the chief had retired the 
band returned to play to us, and wlien Mr Talbot 
gave them a dash their music became deafening, so 
that the Sultan and all the people of the town might 
know, they said, the greatness and the generosity of 
the white man. 


The Mai sent us an enormous present — two sheep, 
a calf, fowls, eggs, butter, honey, and so much food 
for the boys that they left bowls of it behind them, 
— a remarkable fact, for they consider it a duty to eat 
aU they can possibly contain, and their power In that 
way is not to be despised. 

A dear little lioness, three months old, was brouglit 
for us to see ; and a baby wild pig ran about freely, but, 
though it amused us at first, it was a nuisance having 
the creature wandering about our tents at night, 

The next morning we paid a visit of state to the 
paJj^oe, and were met at the threshold by the Mai 
and his band. A giant umbrella, a symbol of king- 
shipy stood there, and some large drums, together with 
othor lesser trearores; but we passed rapidly into an 


hall* where four tenaootta-ooloured mud pillars 
^ i^ruoture sapportcd a rafter oetling. They 

srit^ blue lin^ painted aoross themy 
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and were diflferent from anything we saw in the 
course of our travels. The palace was scented with 
a delicious perfume, which the Sultan had bought 
from a trader the previous day to do us honour. 
Beyond a small vestibule, with a single pillar, was a 
rough staircase of un- 
even, sloping mud steps, 
which led to a broad 
flat roof, whence we 
could survey the town. 

Here we all seated our- 
selves on deck-chairs pro- 
vided for the occasion, 
and conversed through 
two interpreters and in 
three tongues 

The Sultan comes of 
a great line. He is 
the ninth chief in direct 
succession, and is fully 
aware of his own im- 
portance. After some 
discussion of his power 
and the extent of his dominions, he took us to see 
the women’s quarters. His ten principal wives were 
not confounded with the rest, but received us each 
in her own apartment. They were of different races, 
and there was only one Kotoko amongst the whole 
number, nor was she the principal wife, that honour 
being temporarily enjoyed by a Shua Arab. He 
showed them off much as a man in England shows 
his hunters, nor did he refrain from making personal 
remarks. In the presence of one poor lady he said 
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that though she had once been his favourite, her 
health had not been good, and she was so no longer. 
TTif t many lesser wives he summoned out in batches 
of fourteen or sixteen, so that we might photograph 
them. They huddled humbly together, walking with 
bent carriage and downcast eyes, not daring to look 
at their lord, though they shot many fmtive glances 
at us. The Talbots persuaded me to let down my 
hair for their benefit, as of course its length and 
fineness was very wondeiful to them. The Sultan 
was immensely struck by it, and at once volunteeied 
his wish to have an English wife, who should take 
precedence over all the rest. His i (‘marks were 
received in scornful silence, but undaunted he asked 
whether Talbot could procure him one. On being 
told be wanted the impossible, he accejited the lebuff, 
and gallantly offered me an enormous and beautiful 
straw hat, evidently as a reward for having shown 
my hair. We asked to see his son and heir, and a 
superb little personage of six years old was carried 
before us, his mouth muffled in a turban, and his rich 
brocade dress standing out stiffly round him, like the 
model of a Tan Dyck portrait. He was tlie first son 
bom after his father’s accession to the Sultanate, and 
theajefore took precedence over his elder brotlrera 
On leaving the palace we took a walk through the 
town, and penetrated into some of the houses, through 
a network of dark halls and entrances that, in case 
of attack, must have made each oire almost impreg* 
mWe* 4-^ sprinkling of houses had two 

»pp#04ohed by an outer etaln^ise cl 
^ ^ keeping apartment. Liitk plots 
gmrn here and there, and soim»rimea 
i«osooth"Sari^ed mud l»un»s scooped in 
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the ground. Their purpose was soon revealed, for a 
group of children had gathered round one, and were 
playing a game with different -coloured nuts, each of 
a special value. They threw these into the basin, 
and scored according to the colour that was nearest 
the centre at the end of each round. 

The Sultan was anxious that we should remain to 
see an exhibition of horsemanship, or fantasia as it 
is generally called, in his capital He proposed to 
summon his country chiefs, and to make it a regular 
function. We could not stay, however, but he would 
not forego the scheme, and, though he had only a few 
hours for preparation, succeeded in making it a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Brilliantly caparisoned horsemen 
gathered in the square, which was lined with infantry. 
Every man carried a spear that rested on his broad 
shovel - shaped stirrup. The wooden saddles were 
peaked and high, before and behind, and were com- 
pletely covered with worked leather. Each man had 
an elaborate saddle-cloth, bridle, and chest decora- 
tions, with the usual powerfiil, cruel bit. The horses 
themselves were fine animals, and together with their 
gaUy dressed riders, remarkable for their stature, made 
a gorgeous and beautiful sight. The Mai and his little 
son were there, both very magnificent, and four of the 
Sultan’s best horses were led in the procession. They 
were completely clad in trousers, and their cloths were 
of sheepskin. In every other fantasia the feature of 
the entertainment was, as at Ldr^, the quick gallop 
and sudden halt ; but here it was the magnificence of 
rider and of beast, and the glittering tout-ensenMe. 
Only as we left did the younger knights break out 
from slow stately walk into the more ordinary and 
amusing trials of skill. 
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In great style we were escorted to the water-gate, 
but our polers had been enjoying the good things of 
town life, and one or two were the worse for pito, 
the native liquor. We made a start, but could not 
go far, and took comfort in the thought that at least 
they were removed from further temptation. 

Next day we paddled amid flowering acacias and 
trees festooned with convolvulus, the home of bril- 
liant birds and many monkeys, till we reached the 
deserted shore and high banks of Kusseri. 

Once it was a large town, but now the German post 
is surrounded by but few houses, and the large massive 
fort seems almost out of place in its loneliness. The 
Commandant, Herr von Raben, gave us the most 
cordial and delightful welcome, and we immensely 
appreciated the luxuries he had provided. Our rooms 
were furnished with a bed with sheets and pillows, a 
washing-stand with china basin and soap, a chest of 
drawers, chairs, tables; and in the dining-room tea 
was ready laid, with rusks and cake, and a bowl full 
of limes. Experience had taught him how much a 
traveller values the attributes of home, and he and 
Dr Treppe together won very warm feelings of regard 
from us for their kindness and consideration. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AT FORT LAMY. 

(NOVEMBER 25-DEOEMBER 5.) 

We did not, however, remain long at Kusseri, for 
we were eager to see the French Commandant. The 
two posts were so close as to be visible from each 
other, and within half an hour from our embarkation 
we arrived at Fort Lamy. 

Captain Lancrenon, our Garua friend, met us ; but 
he had grave news to tell. Three days before our 
arrival a runner had come from Wadai with letters 
that told of a terrible disaster to the French force 
at the battle of Dorot^, in Dar Massalit. Out of a 
total of 310 native troops, 73 men were wounded and 
31 killed; and the white officers had suffered yet 
more heavily. Eight out of 20 were wounded and 8 
killed, amongst them Colonel MoU. His loss was a 
national calamity. He was in the prime of life, be- 
loved by all who knew him, and his ability and 
capacity as an administrator were beyond those of 
other men. 

It was only recently that the French had attempted 
the effective occupation of Wadai. In June 1909 they 
had. entered Abechir in force, and had expelled the 

I 
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reigning Sultan, Moude Mourra, the lion of Mourra, 
and appointed his half-brother, Assil, in his stead, 
Moude Mourra’s cruelty and licentiousness had made 
him unpopular with his people, so that few gathered 
in his defence. Unluckily, however, he made good 
his escape, and ever since, together with the neigh- 
bouring chief of Dar Massalit, has given perpetual 
trouble. 

In the hitherto uncivilised regions of Wadai and 
Dar Fur white rule is dreaded, for the big men owe 
their riches to the slave-trade, and will resist its 
destruction to the last. That they can raise large 
armies is beyond dispute, for at Dorotd, according to 
the official report, 5000 Arabs had taken part in. the 
engagement. Despite the heavy losses of the French, 
the natives had on this occasion received a serious 
check — 600 had been killed, and amongst them the 
Sultan of Dar Massalit. 

The battle had taken place on the 9 th of November. 
It was the 23rd before the news reached Foil; Lamy, 
and by that time the engagement might have been 
followed by another more disastrously decisive. Only 
a few troops were left to hold the country. There 
were perhaps 200 in or around Abechir, and Captain 
Chauvelot remained in Massalit, the scene of the 
disaster, with some 100-200 men. It was a mere 
handful in the midst of thousands. 

It was certain that other chiefs who had hitherto 
acquiesced in European rule would take advantage of 
the white man’s weakness to rise also, did they believe 
tmxsm to be within their grasp. On the next actbn 
jperha]^, the fete of the whole Frenoh CJeatral 
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The responsibility of command now devolved upon 
Commandant Maillard, successor to Colonel Moll. He 
was sorely needed at the front, yet there was much 
important work to do at headquarters. Reinforce- 
ments had to be arranged for, and, when serious ris- 
ings might occur in that very district from which 
some of the garrison had been taken, it was hard 
indeed to know how to act for the best. Transport 
alone required much organisation, and in a place where 
news could only travel slowly, decisions had to be 
made without possible knowledge of what the con- 
ditions might be in neighbouring districts. 

It seemed, however, that the immediate need was 
in Wadai, and thither Commandant Maillard settled 
to go. Captain Facon, military resident of Fort Lamy, 
was left in control of the situation there, and it could 
not have been in more efficient keeping. The work 
of administration was made trebly difficult by the 
fact that Colonel Moll’s secretaries had all been killed 
at Dorot^. 

Captain Lancrenon now introduced us to Command- 
ant Maillard and to Captain Facon. They at once put 
aside their grave anxiety and personal distress to assist 
us, and, in order that they might do so more fully, 
asked us to come and stay, so that we might have 
further opportunity for discussions with Commandant 
Maillard before he left for the front. Accordingly, 
though we returned to Kusseri for that night, we took 
up our quarters at Fort Lamy the following day. 

It is an unpretentious town, situated on the Shari, 
just below the confluence of that river with the Logone. 
The houses are made of mud and thatch, like the 
native buildings, and are clustered amongst and behind 
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the trees that shade the river-bank. They aie simple 
and homelike, and many have carefully cultivated 
gardens, where lettuce, tomatoes, and even cabbage 
are grown. The zinnia is the flower that is successful 
beyond all others. 

The Commandant’s is the one big house of the 
place. There one room leads from another in almost 
European luxury of accommodation. The tiee-shaded 
garden, broken by many beds of flowers, slopes down 
to the Shari as does a riverside lavn in the Thames 
valley. Perhaps it is too close to the water to be 
very healthy# but it is the site where M. Gentil 
landed on the first French expedition fiom the Congo, 
down the Shari to Lake Chad, and under that tree 
where he pitched his first camp A sentiment thoie- 
fore attaches to the spot, though since that day the 
river has crept up the low banks, bringing increasing 
dampness with its proximity. 

Ordinarily twenty-five white men live at Fort Lamy, 
but when we came sixty were posted there, and room 
was consequently scarce. Herr vou lialnsn had kindly 
suggested that we should remain at Kusseri, but as 
there was a great deal to talk over % ith the French 
it seemed simplest to be on the spot. A large, round 
hut was placed at our disposal. Its outer wall was 
surrounded by a zana shelter, six feet wide, within 
which space our stores were stacked and we used 
to sit. A tent outside provided further deeping 
aecommodetion. 

Oar house stocKi in its own grounds, a domain of 
thlEl^ sand. On three side® were roads, and on the 
liiie irison, whence came sharp cries of oom- 
th# eoand of danklng chains. The pris- 
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oners make great play with their showy fetters, 
especially when marching through the streets, so 
that the women may pity them. The ladies are 
inclined, however, to suspect their husbands of a 
wish to go to prison, where they enjoy regular food, 
pleasant company, and not overmuch work. In this 
belief they make unkind remarks, which the men 
find very painful. 

The utmost hospitality was shown us. Command- 
ant Maillard himself took us to see the town, and 
he insisted on our having every meal with him and 
Captain Paeon, despite the press of business with which 
they were almost overwhelmed. He gave me a part- 
ing gift, which I veiy greatly value — a beautiful 
giratfe, who was captured as a baby and now leads 
an independent life. Her name is Josephine, and she 
was then three years old. Every day she roams out 
into the country and crops the trees, but at night she 
returns to the town to seek shelter from the wild foes 
of her kind. She has superb confidence in her white 
friends, and often, as we sat outside in the evenings, 
would walk up to exchange greetings, and to demand 
a handful of salt or tobacco, of which she is par- 
ticularly fond. 

She likes to join an expedition to the country, though 
her companionship is not always welcome. A man 
generally sets out with the hope of sport; but 
Josephine, though she allows him to carry a gun, 
objects to his raising it to fire. If he persists she 
strikes at him with her fore feet, and there is some- 
thing unpleasant in the prospect of a blow from those 
long legs. Also from Josdphine it would bear the 
nature of a rebuke, and no man could persist against 
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her decree without a humiliating sense of having been 
naughty. 

I valued her far too much to su]))ect her to the long 
trek to the coast and the sea-voyage home. Also her 
charming personality seems bound up \\ith Fort Lamy, 
and the place and those who live in it would suffer an 
irreparable loss were she to leave them. Therefore she 
remains, and some day I hope 1 may \isit her again, 
and once more feel hei soft miwzle in my luind as slie 
bends her long neck to accept an offeiing of salt, and 
again see her beautiful soft eyes and ung.uiilv hut 
fascinating form. 



Kativb Casts of an Obirios, Hors^mw, anju 


We had arrived at For’t Lamy on the 26th of 
November, and on the 28th Commtiiuhinl Maillard 
started on his dangerous mission. We lunched to- 
gether first, and all strove to be gay. Jokes and 
laughter echoed round the table, but tears were not 
very far behind. It was impossible not to think of the 
losses already sustained in that fatal country, and we 
knew that our fdend was going with his life in his 
Ihsaasdl He i^ke very simply of his fear of defeat and 
ahd of tb© check his reverse would mean to the 
twm* He was a brave man, hut he was too 
p eon# the ehe&ces of failure, and life was 
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Two hours later we all gathered in the great square 
to see him go. There was little in the scene to remind 
us of a start for the front as we Europeans know it, 
and we sought in vain for martial sight or sound. 
Groups of ragged Arabs were loading up the transport 
camels. Some of the beasts were kneeling, others had 
risen and were being led away by cords passed through 
their noses. Near by were a few oxen, also bound on 
transport service. Some were docile throughout, but 
others waited till the two loads were balanced on either 
side and their rider mounted before remorselessly shak- 
ing off all three. The weirdness of the scene was 
enhanced by the strange cries of the camels, a sound 
that baffles description in its high, quavering eeriness. 
Poor beasts, they had a hard time before them, for the 
rainy season was not so long over but that great 
swamps in the vicinity of Fort Lamy lay between 
them and their destination. Their big rounded feet 
are fitted for the desert, and they slither and fall in 
the soft mud-bottomed marshes. But, of course, the 
transport service cannot be left for dryer conditions, 
for after the first few days desert country is reached, 
and by February it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
water to drink. 

Everything seemed in utter confusion when Com- 
mandant Maillard arrived. He called the little cohort 
into order, and soon the scene was changed. Gradually 
the square became deserted, till but a few belated 
drivOTs remained to deal with reffactory animals. 
Then they, too, went. A little group was left, how- 
ever, allhost alone in the empty i^ace. They were 
the soldiers, all that could be spared firom Fort Lamy, 
together one white officer, composed the 
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entire military force. Fifteen Sdn^alais, that was 
all; but their record is superb. They are not smart 
in appearance, and in barracks they are sometimes un- 
disciplined, but on the field they are beyond all praise. 
Their love once given to a white officer is his for 
always, and no S^n^galais has ever been known to 
desert while his master remained alive. Their wives 
were with them, and, without parade, this little band 
marched quietly out from the big square into the narrow 
streets of the town, and so on their road to Abeehir. 

Commandant Maillard did not go with them, for an 
impressive ceremony still lay before him. The Sherlf 
pf Fort Lamy, his chief Mallam beside him, and some 
sixty headmen, came to wish the Commandant God- 
speed. As the title Sherif denotes, the chief lays 
daim t<? be a descendant of the Prophet. He is an 
^d man now and has seen much trouble, for the 
i^oubtable Eabeh harried his kingdom, and he is 
grateful to the French for the security they have 
b^t^ht his country. 

The exiled Sultan of Fort iaahambault was there 
ll^ though /his feelings can hardly have been as 
Joy hb had given trouble in his country, and 
Lamy, where he now lives as 

state. 

bother, in a long''it©w facing the Com-’ 
had his hands within his 
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from off his head. It was returned to him in a second, 
but the people believed it to be of evil augury. The 
prayer ended, he stepped forward, took Commandant 
Maillard’s hand within his and raised it three times to 
his forehead. He was followed by the exiled Sultan of 
Fort Archambault, but though he, too, took the Com- 
mandant’s hand, he let it go before raising his own to 
his forehead the three ceremonial times. The farewell 
returned. Commandant Maillard came to say good-bye 
to us, then turned to leave. His horse was a spirited 
animal, fretted with waiting, and, as he mounted, it 
reared and threw him: we all shuddered at the omen. 
He never let go of the reins, and was on its back 
again in a second. He had overcome the diflS,culty, and 
we called out “ la premiere victoire ” as he rode slowly 
away, turning to wave to us before he passed out of 
sight. ^ 

The same day that Commandant Maillard left us 
two new friends arrived. They came from Kusseri in 
a little basket, and when they were lifted out proved 
to be two round, fluffy, kittenish lion-cubs. Zakoki, 
as the boys called them — zaki being the Hausa word 
for lion. We, however, gave them individual names — 
those of the two towns with which they were so closely 
associated — ^Lamy and Kusseri. They were only three 
weeks old and could barely walk, but from the first 
they showed a lofty spirit of independence. Sometimes 
my heart would be filled with pity for Lamy when he 

1 The enemy did not dare face Commandant Maillard, and, despite hiei 
masterly leadership, he failed to force an action upon them. It was as he 
feared, the victory that would have promised future eeouniy evaded him. 
His efforts, however, were not in vain ; in the autumn of J0U the great 
leaders of revolt— Am Doko of Massalit and Monde Moarra of Wadal— 
tendered their submission to the IVeneh. 
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struggled unavailingly to climb into Mr Talbot’s 
chair, and I would lift him in. Without hesitation 
he would flop out once more and begin his struggles 
all over again. 

Herr von Raben had sent them, knowing we should 
feel sad that day — one for Mrs Talbot, the other 
for me, — with a charming letter in which he expressed 
the hope that the little lions might enjoy the ladies. 
I hope and believe they did. Anyway, we both sacri- 
ficed a great deal to that end : Maudara became their 
nurse, and a milch goat was bought for their benefit — 
though even from the very first we were told to give 
them meat as well as milk. 1 do not 



think it can have any effect in making 
them savage. Our cubs had, as 1 say, 
raw meat from the moment they were 
big enough to eat it. A very little 


later they caught pigeons and chickens 
for themselves. Later still, when their 


tongues had become very rough, they licked me 


till the blood flowed, but their sunny tempers never 


seemed the least aflectcd. 


Kusseri was the smaller and weaker of the two, but 
he was the first to kill. He caught a pigeon, and Mr 
Talbot, who wished to teach him better ways, smacked 
him. The baby would not let go his prey, and Mr 
Talbot boxed his ear. The little fellow turned quite 
ill He could hardly move, and dragged himself a 
fiw yards as if his limbs were paralysed. M^taba 
leased him by the wounded ear, raised him &om the 
and shook him violently. My scream of ang^r 
! crusty died away on my lips, for little 
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Kusseri was walking off completely cured — very angry 
and hurt, but well. 

We were expecting important despatches from Mai- 
foni, and also we were very busy writing, so that we 
remained at Fort Lamy for some time. Everyone was 
most good to us, and nothing could have exceeded 
Captain Facon’s kindness. 

Each night we dined out or had some of our friends 
to dinner with us, and each night the same plates, 
glasses, cups, and chairs were carried round, for no one 
person is able to contribute enough for the needs of a 



Native Beass-casts op the Fbbnch Doctor and Bisidbnt. 

whole party. In fact, we were no longer able to pro- 
vide enough for ourselves, and at one point in our 
journey the same broken cup had to do service for tea, 
for lime-juice, and as a toilet tumbler. 

Captain Faeon generously gave us a present of two 
cups and saucers, which saved us from the dreaded 
hardship of drinking out of enamelled mugs. 

Perhaps the untravelled reader will think, as I did at 
first, that china and glass were almost unwarrantable 
luxuries. Luckily, however, Mr Talbot was both ex- 
perienced and firm. He knew that after a little while 
we should get to hate the fresh shiny surfece of enamel. 
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in which rough black marks wiU mevitebly app^ 
where chips had come out. They would add to the 
ordinary dUindmatiou to eat that overtakes most 
people in a hot climate, where abstinence m 
Delicious tempting moisels aie more needed m Africa 

than by invalids at honaB. • u-t. 

It took me four or five mouths to realise how right 

he was. By then I had got to loathe my_ ename 
toilet basin with an increasing hatxed, and a nice fresh 
china one was the luxury I valued most on my reluin 

to civilisation. „ 

Captain Facon piovided us with many exiias 

cur dinner-parties, and it was Situ’s duty to see a 
they were returned. On one occasion their owner 
came round to say that everything else had como hut 
not a coffee-grinder. We sent for Situ and asked the 

reason why. 

troubled Then he drew Mr Taltot aside and mm- 
mured in his ear that he thought it would be useful 
for us to keep it Wo quite agreed with him, but 
pointed out that the reflection, though a just one, was 
not morally possible. 

A good and faithful “boy” will often collect little 
exteas for his master that he thinks might come m 
useM — a shirt here, some cigarettes there, or any 

other oddment , j 

Captain Facon gave us a pretty little harn^sed 

antelope, but, alast it had been taken too young from 
its mother, and it died. Then a tiny kob came. It 
ifaei sm^ of dark mouse colouring, and with tento 
brofwa eyes. It was finendly, and we readily » 

, 4 ite graeeM movements and pretty ways ; 
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but Mandara, in broken English, said that if we 
kept it the zakoki were fit to die. Naturally we 
assumed that he meant reverse- wise, — that the cubs 
would kill it. However, he remained much disturbed, 
and summoned Situ to act interpreter. Situ cast one 
glance at the little beast and then he too became 
grave. Yes, that was a nama (animal) that had bad 
ju-ju for head, and was fit to kill everything. First 
the zakoki, then us. It had the power of assuming 
all sorts of shapes, that of a snake or any other animal, 
and we should surely die. Nothing could kill it except 
a dog specially prepared for the purpose by magic ; 
however, it was mortal, and could die. 

We felt little doubt that it would, with extraneous 
aid, were we to disregard these warnings, so we mourn- 
fully refused it our hospitality. 

Captain Facon gave us another present, — a little 
tiger-cat of extreme beauty but equal fierceness She 
was very tiny when she arrived, but swore and 
scratched and bit, and would not be comforted. The 
boys were afraid of her, and as she grew older we, too, 
refrained from forcing our blandishments upon her. 
She would not have it, but our hearts went out in pity 
for the solitary little beast who knew no friendship and 
who could not believe in kindness. 

Later we sent her to Maifoni by land, under the 
charge of our headman. She could not have crossed 
Lake Chad with ourselves and the zakoki in the 
narrow confines of a canoe. When we rejoined her, her 
hind legs were paralysed, and as she showed no signs- 
of recovery we kiUed her rather than subject her to the 
long march to Kano, Probably the boys bad feared to- 
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let her out of the travellmg-cage, and thus the injury 
to her limbs set in. Had we been with her all the 
time it might have been different, but soon after her 
arrival we set out for Tchekna, and our prolonged 
absence proved disastrous 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE BAGIRIMI. 

(DKCEMBER 6-12 ) 

Tchekina is the capital of the Bagirimi, whose Sultan, 
Gauaronga, has led a chequered life. As a child of 
seven he was carried captive by the Wadaians to 
Abechir. That was in 1870, when the Wadaians, 
who claimed suzerainty over the Bagirimi, swept the 
country to enforce their supremacy. According to 
local tradition 30,000 Bagirimi were killed or enslaved 
on that occasion, and their chief city, Mass^nia, was 
razed to the ground. 

The little Gauaronga was an exile for many years 
before he was permitted to return to his kingdom. 
When he did so it was on the understanding that he 
was to send tribute every three years to Abechir ; and 
to forego the ancient rite, hitherto practised by the 
Sultan of the Bagirimi, as by the Sultan of Wadai, of 
blinding his brothers on his accession to the throne. 
Henceforth he was only allowed to put out one eye of 
a prince. 

On his return, as liegeman of the Sultan of Wadai, 
he rebuilt Massdnia, but in 1893 he was attacked by 
Rabeh, the mighty conqueror, who in his restless 
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ambition had played the part of an African Attila. 
This man, one of the greatest characters known to 
Central African history, had raised himself by sheer 
personal force from the status of slave, son of a slave, 
to the master of tens of thousands of men and vast 
tracts of land, including finally the great kingdom of 
Bomu. 

Tradition states that the Mahdi — our enemy of the 
Egyptian Sudan — once invited Rabeh to visit his court. 
Rabeh was then in the Bahr el Ghazal, and set out 
upon this journey, hut rumours of treachery reached 
him, and he turned westwards, conquering as he went. 
There is proof, however, of some connection between 
the two men, for Rabeh fought under a banner bear- 
ing the Mahdi’s name, and after his death a seal was 
found on his body with these words engraved upon it : 
“Rabeh, Emir of Bornu, in the name of the Mahdi.” 

Rabeh began his attack on the Bagirimi by laying 
siege to the town of Manjaffa, on the Shari river. After 
a brilliant defence, lasting five mouths, Gauaronga was 
forced to evacuate it and to retreat on his capital, Mas- 
s^nia. Rabeh did not follow him, but raised the siege 
and marched on Bomu. He swept the country and 
then established his headquarters at Dikoa, where 
the fruit of an avenue of lime-trees that he planted 
is now appreciated by Europeans. His kingdom ex- 
tended both south and west of Lake Chad, and for 
hundreds of miles his name brought terror to all 
who heard it. On the maps of Northern Nigeria 
a section of country south of Gashegeur is marked 

miinhahited.” Before Rabeh’s advent it was as 
|iopulated as other parts, but here he reoeived 
elneek, and his consequent vtmgeanee did 
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not stop short of utter extermination. All through 
that waste human bones are to be found, barely 
covered by the thin soil, and in the bed of the 
Yo river heaps of skeletons lie as the corpses were 
thrown then, one on the top of the other. Such was 
the position when, in 1897, a French expedition, under 
the command of M. Gentil, penetrated to the Bagirimi 
kingdom, on a voyage of exploration down the Shari 
to Lake Chad. His object was to enter into alliance 
with the chiefs of important peoples, and Gauaronga 
was only too glad to make a treaty which promised 
him protection against Rabeh. The French, however, 
were not in sufficient force to wage a campaign there 
and then, and in due course returned to France to 
organise a suitable expedition. 

But none of these manoeuvres had escaped Rabeh, 
and no sooner was Gentil gone than he took vengeance 
on all the native tribes who had shown friendship to 
the white man. Foremost in importance and first to 
meet his anger was Gauaronga, who, realising his 
impotence to defend the country against his all-power- 
ful foe, himself burnt his capital of Mass^nia rather 
than that it should fall into the hands of his enemy. 

Together with his large retinue and armies Gaua- 
ronga fled down the Shari to Kouno, where for two 
years he and his people lived in ever-increasing 
misery. Rabeh had devastated the country round, 
and for that reason raids on neighbouring pagan 
tribes, once Gauaronga’s main source of wealth be- 
cause of the unlimited supply of slaves taken there, 
were now unproductive. Famine ensued, and many of 
his subjects, particularly the foreign element of Tri- 
politans, Fezjzanese, and Wadaians, hated Gauaronga 
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for his dallyings with the French, to which they 
attributed all their misfortunes. His position became 
more and more insecure, till he could only count on 
the personal loyalty of a few eunuchs and slaves. 

At last, however, in the summer of 1899, Bretonnet 
arrived from France in command of an advance force. 
It consisted of 5 Europeans, 44 Senegalese regulars, 
and 2 Arabs ; ^ but, small though the numl^ers were, 
they inspired confidence in the Bagirimi, who again 
gathered round their sovereign, and CTauaronga, keen 
to avenge his losses, once move raised the standard of 
defiance. Rabeh immediately advanced upon Kouno, 
for he knew that his ultimate security depended upon 
the instant extermination of the white man. 

The allies retreated to the most favourable position 
they could find in the Togbau hills, but, though the 
Bagirimi at first fought bravely, they were powerless 
to withstand the force of Rabeh ’s onslaught. They 
broke and fled, and in tlie confusion of the rout 
Gauaronga, who had received two wounds, made good 
his escape together with the remnant of his men. 
As for the small French force it was utterly exter- 
minated. The sole survivors were thive Senegalese, 
who, early in the battle, had been too severely 
wounded to flight to the death like their comrades. 

This disaster cured the Bagirimi of any further 
wish to revolt against Rabeh’s overmastering power, 
and when, in the autumn of 1899, Gentil arrived with 
a small force, the Bagirimi stin'ed neither hand nor 
foot to help in his attempt to reduce Rabeh to sub* 
sgiifiejon. The action consequently was indecisive. 
iM&SftUWhile, however, ftm other French expeditions 
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were converging on the stubborn conqueror, the one 
from Senegal, the other from Algiers under Com- 
mandant Lamy. Two of the invading armies joined, 
and with renewed confidence Gauaronga once more 
led the Bagirimi against the dreaded foe. A seer 
had foretold that Babeh’s hour was at hand, and 
the rumour spread amongst the people. Daunted by 
the approaching force of enemies, and perhaps in- 
fluenced also by these general forebodings, Rabeh 
renounced resistance for a time and retreated down 
the river. In April 1900 the invading armies over- 
took him at Kusseri, where the prophecy was fulfilled : 
the battle was bloody but decisive, Rabeh’s forces 
were annihilated, and the fate of the king himself 
was long in doubt. Commandant Lamy, anxious if 
possible to see his famous opponent yet alive, wandered 
among the wounded asking each man if he were the 
king. He had put the question many times in vain, 
when at last in answer a great figure sprang from 
the ground, and, with a cry of “ I am Rabeh,” drove 
a dagger through the Frenchman’s heart. The other 
officers immediately avenged their chief ; the van- 
quished king, pierced with a dozen swords, fell lifeless 
at the feet of his dead conqueror. 

In recognition of his alliance and services through- 
out the war, the French gave to Gauaronga the full 
rights of an independent sovereign, though, for in- 
ternational reasons, they induced him to resign that 
part of his kingdom that lay in German territory. 
For some years he was allowed full liberty of action, 
but it was found that he used it to prosecute an 
immense traffic in slaves : some 5000 of these wretches 
would be carried each year from the neighbouring 
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pagan territoiies for sale in Cyrenaica. Three French 
posts have consequently been established in his 
kingdom, and these, at the time of our visit, were 
under the charge of Captain Lucas. Three non-com- 
missioned officers assist him, of whom one constantly 
travels between the forts, in accordance with the 
French system that no one man should be left long 
alone. 

Before coming out to Africa officers are ofteii con- 
sulted at headquai’ters as to whether they would like 
any particular sous-officier to accompany them to their 
districts. This plan answers extremely well, and the 
advantage of allowing those in command to choose 
their subordinates is obvious. 

Captain Lucas, the first permanent Resident in 
Tchekna, took up his duties there in 1910. He acts 
as councillor rather than dictator, and Gauaronga in- 
variably accepts his suggestions, though he does not 
consult him unnecessarily often. Sometimes the people 
appeal to Captain Lucas for redress, as in the following 
instance. A man was convicted of adultery on the 
accusation of an old woman, and, though protesting 
his innocence, was fined ten thalers by the Sultan. 
He came to the Resident, who, on looking into the 
eaeO;, no shadow of proof against him, and acoord- 
j^Q^gested to Gauaronga that the fine should 
seiSiibted. It was done, but as the Sultan does 
(®Wle to disburse money, he, without pretence of 
ifenbljer investigation, merely transferred the fine from 
acis^ed to accuser, and the old woman paid. 

SfilO ibmebrs of the B^i|;irhnit tme came from the 
|5^. It is wifitben thli^ a large number of men 
tern tmm shr hundred yearn 
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ago, some of whom remained in Bagirimi, while 
others went on to Bornu, and others again to Fika ; 
but though it is certain that many words in the 
Bagirimi and Bornuese languages remain the same, 
this is not the true story of their origin. For the 
Sultan, father of his people, tells how five men of great 
stature and prowess came out from the East, stop- 
ping nowhere until they reached a fair mountain city. 
Here they paused, and the citizens greeted them with 
great acclaim, and begged that they would remain and 
rule over them. So it was : the five strangers dwelt 
there, and held lordship over the people , and they 
took to themselves Fulani wives, who bore them chil- 
dren of rare endowments. Thus was the Bagirimi race 
founded. To this day Melfi, the mountain city, is 
honoured above other cities ; and each year the Sultan 
sends some kingly gift in homage to the birthplace 
of his race 

There are few pure-blooded Bagirimi now, for they 
have intermarried with other tribes, and the popula- 
tion is mixed. It includes Fulani and Bornuese, and 
very many Arabs and Pagans. With them the advent 
of the French is very popular, for they have been 
ground down by their Bagirimi over -lords, have 
sujSered heavy exactions and gross injustice. 

When in 1909 “the Great Chief,” as Gauaronga 
is called by the natives, journeyed to Fort Lamy to 
salute the French Commandant, he travelled for five 
days through his own dominions. During this time 
he would caE at the neighbouring towns and suggest 
to a chief that the office could not remain his did 
he nob prove his loyalty by substantial gifts to the 
royal exchequer. Or, where a vacancy had occurred. 
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he would play off one candidate against another, in- 
timating to each that his claim would he strengthened 
by a well - timed present, till both were practically 
ruined — and several towns left without rulers. 

On the other hand, the action of the French in 
checking the slave trade, together with other raids 
and exactions, has fallen hardly on the ruling classes. 
It has put an end to the only means of livelihood they 
have ever known, and, though the restraint is exer- 
cised with great tact, it appears to them little less 
than robbery. 

An important feast was about to be held at Tchekna, 
that of to use the native word, or, as the French 
called it, “le f§te des moutons.” It had originated 
in some pagan ceremony, and had become incor- 
porated in the Mahommedan religion as practised in 
Central Africa. The feast was not confined to Tchekna 
alone, but was also celebrated in the great sultanates 
of Bikoa, and of Gulfei, in the Kamerun. Vast con- 
courses of people gathered from all the country round 
to share in the festival; and we, too, were keen to 
witness -it. 

Captain Facon kindly arranged our visit for us, and 
he insisted on sending an escort of six men with us. 
Three were mounted, and all were armed : nominally 
in order that Mr Talbot might borrow their rifles 
and shoot whenever he saw gamej but, as he had 
three of his own, we think it was really to ensure 
our obedience should we feel inclined to eit and 
make a dash for Abechir, as our friends at Fort 
Lamy were convinced we meant to do. 

One of the six was the Eesident’s interpreter, 
Mobmaduba, a magnificent personage, who brought 
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his beautiful wife, and a retinue suitable to his 
grandeur. Appearances cannot be kept up on noth- 
ing, and Mohmaduba let no chance slip to acquire the 
necessary money, and neither he nor his wife was im- 
peded in the task by over-scrupulous notions of honour. 

A poor woman in the neighbourhood of Tchekna 
came to us with a pitiful tale of how she had given 
Mrs Mohmaduba hospitality for the night, and how 
in the morning 8 dollars — her whole fortune — had 
disappeared. She went to the Resident at Tchekna 
to complain, but his interpreter told her that she could 
not see him, and had better carry her cause to Fort 
Lamy. Thither she went, 120 miles, on foot, but 
Mohmaduba took good care that her case should never 
reach Captain Facon’s ears, and the wretched woman’s 
journey was taken in vain. This is no uncommon 
instance of how interpreters exercise their power, for 
it is rare to find a black man in a position of re- 
sponsibility who has any sense of honour, as we 
understand it. 

We used oxen for transport, and they are admirable 
for the purpose, doing twenty-seven miles a-day, our 
average rate of march, at a speed of little under four 
miles an hour, without difficulty. It is an idiosyncrasy 
of these animals that they will not move unless they 
are ridden, and they each carry two loads, as well as 
a rider. It is a cheap mode of transport, for the ox 
and boy cost 1 franc a-day, out of which they get food 
for themselves and the animals. 

For three days our road led through a country of 
bush, interspersed with long mud-bottomed swamps, 
into which our horses sank up to their withers, and 
the oxen, whose weak point is their want of balance, 
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floundered so badly in the sticky bottom that they 
sometimes had to be unloaded before we could proceed. 
The loads on the smaller oxen were submerged on each 
occasion, and when Mrs Talbot and I unpacked our 
things at night we invariably found them covered with 
liquid mud. 

We had one river to cross, and it was no inconsider- 
able task to get our loads over in one tiny dug-out, 
hollowed from the trunk of a tree The horses and 
oxen had to be induced to swim. The water is still, 
like some long pool, and all but a narrow passage is 
thick with rushes. There is no apparent peril in the 
crossing, for the current is slight, and there is no great 
depth, but as we embarked a prayer was offered up 
and the name of Allah was incessantly invoked until 
we had set foot in safety on the opposite shore. Our 
curiosity was awakened, and presently the natives told 
us that the river is inhabited by a djinn, who allows 
nothing living to share his home — no fish exists there, 
nor any crocodile. Should a man fall in he is doomed, 
for though he may swim to the bank, and land, and 
think himself in safety, the djinn stretches out a long 
arm and draws him back to death. 

The river is independent of the seasons, and if the 
djinn so wills it, he can make the water rise even 
though there be no rain. The natives say he can turn 
it black, white, or blood-red as he wills ; in any case, 
when we passed the water remained clear as crystal. 
However, as we were about to enter an arid r^on, we 
filled our water-bottles, but when the time came to 
drink we found that the djinn had proved his might 
asnd turned it thicl?: and blaefc, so that we were 
lo go tldrsty. 





Mohmaduba and his Wife. 


A Djinn^s Home, the Bahi Alienya. 
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A practically uninhabited tract of flat desert country 
stretched before us. Patches of coarse grass from six 
to eight feet high concealed our view, and gave an 
almost stifling feeling of imprisonment, which was ac- 
centuated by the dancing haze of heat. Fortunately in 
many parts the grass had been burnt, but that, too, had 
its drawbacks, for powdered ash rose to choke us, and 
our clothes were soon covered with long stripes of dirt 
where they had touched the blackened stems. The 
withered, sapless growth on the yellow sand was 
monotonous, and, where swamps had dried up, the 
dreariness was emphasised by a caked surface of 
varnished grey mud. Yet, even in the merciless glare 
of midday there was a certain beauty ; and the sober 
background made a splendid setting for the gaily 
coloured birds. Electric -blue jays, with tails twice 
their own size, perched and strutted on the ground ; 
and gaudy little scarlet and emerald birds flashed by 
in the sunshine. Palms stood out in dark relief, and 
their dull brown tasteless fruit hung in immense 
clusters, while young offsets grew close beside the 
parent stem. Round green and red fruits were 
scattered over the earth, and sometimes it was 
covered with bright golden patches where the blossom 
had fallen from mimosa - trees. These scented the 
air with a heavenly fragrance, and each night their 
red stems stood out brilliantly as they were lit up 
by shafts of light from the setting sun. They were 
of scrub growth, and grew so thickly that it was often 
necessary to stoop low in the saddle to dodge their 
thorny embraces, or careless riding was punished by 
a scratchy branch in one’s face, while others clung to 
one’s clothes as the horse walked resolutely onwards. 
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mock, and gazed earnestly at me ; then put his arm 
round me, lifted me up, rearranged the cushions, and 
departed, satisfied that he had done all, and more 
than all, that Mr Talbot had ever done 

That march was over thirty miles, and next day 
was devoted to recovering from it. The recollection 
makes me smile grimly when people at home innocently 
suggest that Mrs Talbot and I were carried most of the 
way in litters 

It was here, at the Arab village of Maaishe, that we 
received our mail, a runner having been sent on from 
Maifoni with it. It was the first news we had had 
from home for three and a half months, and our excite- 
ment was intense Every line was welcome, even those 
devoted to the enumeration of the previous excellent 
letters begun and never despatched, or those of the 
regulation four sides sparsely fiUed with the corres- 
pondent's conjectures as to whether or not a letter 
would really arrive. All passed; and stale political 
news was devoured with genuine excitement 

There ought to be a mission started for writing 
letters to those abroad — the pleasure it would give 
would be enormous, — for the mere fact of an envelope 
addressed with one’s own name restores that rather 
flattering sense of individuality which is apt to dis- 
appear in the bigness of untrodden spaces. 

Next day we continued our march and entered 
Bagirimi territory, Mrs Talbot was ahead when we 
reached the boundary, and was met by a deputation 
feom Garfaronga sent to bid us welcome. They turned 
to escort her to the village of Ngama, but she wished 
we^rfiould share her entry, and accordingly 
that a Baturi, the native expression fw 
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white man, was behind. They repeated “ Baturi,” — 
counted quickly on their fingers, and threw open then- 
hands with a gesture that denoted supreme indifierence 
to such ordinary beings, — then pointed one finger first 
to their eyes and then to her, and said, “ Baturi 
Madame,” with an expression that left no doubt as 
to their interest in the first white woman they had 
ever seen. It was only when they learnt that a 
second Baturi MadamS was with the Batuii that they 
consented to leave her and came to meet us with eveiy 
expression of joy. 

At Ngama, an Arab village close by a Bagirimi 
settlement, a Punch and Judy show was going on, 
performed by a man and his assistant The puppets 
and their actions seemed veiy similar to our own 
street shows, though there was no Toby; but our 
piesence was evidently disconcerting both to show- 
man and audience, so we did not succeed in learn- 
ing much about it. 

Between Ngama and 

Tchekna the country was 
thickly populated, and 

flocks and herds took 

the place of wild beasts 
The narrow tracks weie 
thronged with men, all on 
their way to join in the 
great feast of 1)66. There 
were chiefs with escorts of 

headmen and slaves and CEBSMoiwAt, Woodpk 

xieaauien ana slaves, ana Throwingi weapon Throwing^ weapon 

ragged, poverty - stricken 

Arabs armed with spears or throwing -Veapons. 
These latter they would occasionally hurl, for practice. 
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as they inarched along, 30 or 40 yards being the 
ordinary distance covered They are hung over the 
left shoulder, and there are three methods of throwing 
them By one the bearer has only to laise his right 
hand and fling the weapon forwaids, across his body, 
while some throw underhand, and others as if they 
weie shying. 

Sometimes we passed big caravans of Aiahs on thin 
worn nags, many of whom had come long distances. 
Others were on foot driving before them sheep and 
goats required for the festival, for those who could 
not hope to be the Sultan’s guests brought then 
own food with them. 

The road led straight through the site where the 
ruined city of Mass^nia once stood Now a modern 
village lies to the north of its crumbled walls, and 
there is no relic of past glory 

Tchekna is fifteen miles farther south, and as we 
approached it we saw women carrying calabashes full 
of locusts, which when fried are considered a great 
delicacy 

Captain Lucas rode out some miles to greet us, and 
not far behind him came a large body of native troops. 
They rode up to us at full gallop and saluted, having 
come to give us greeting from their Eoyal Master 

Thus escorted, we rode down a broad, sandy road, 
and into an enclosure, at the edge of a great plain. 
Two little huts, at either end of a roofed passage, 
stood inside it, and these were kindly plaoed at our 
disposal by Captain Lucas. Here we spent eight 
days of supreme interest, though we cannot diaim 
that they were the happiest of our lives. 






Type of Arab 


Arab Summer Village, showing Pot raised on Pole to feed Pigeons. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

GAUARONGA, THE GREAT CHIEF. 

(DECEMBER 12-JANDARY 18 ) 

When we awoke there was excitement in the air. It 
was the first day of the fete, and even in our quiet 
retreat, a mile from the town, there was a sense of 
bustle and movement We dressed oui selves in our 
very best to do honour to the occasion, and found 
after all that we had done wrong, for we had made 
it unsuitable to ride. When Captain Lucas joined 
us later, he was far too gallant to go on horseback 
while we were on foot, and yet it was the first time 
that the equestrian Bagirimi had seen a big man 
walk. We bad not appreciated the enormity of this, 
or we would have risked slits in our dresses and falls 
from our horses, or anything else — as we did later — 
not to lower white prestige. 

We were fully resolved to miss nothing of the 
ceremony, and were much grieved to hear that the 
Salaam to Allah was already being made, a mile beyond 
us, in a vast plain on the farther side from the town. 
No doubt we had been told the wrong hour on purpose 
that we unbelievers might not be there, so we had to 
content ourselves with mental pictures of the Great 
Chief, first paying homage himself to Allah, and then 
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receiving it as His earthly representative from thous- 
ands of men who had gathered together fiom all parts 
of the country. 

Our chairs were taken out into the road, and there 
we sat waiting for the procession to return A hand- 
ful of black soldiers came first carrying the French 
flag, and behind them over 1000 horsemen, flanked 
with infantry — some of the Sultan’s regulars Big 
chiefs of state and war rode by, each with his retinue, 
which in the case of the war chiefs was very large 
Representatives from neighbouring kingdoms were 
there, the Sultan’s married daughter, his two eldest 
sons, and in front of all, with men walking on either 
side, rode a figure shrouded in a long black veil. It 
was the Magira. On him devolves the honour of rep- 
resenting the Sultan’s mother, even though she be 
dead, and in her name he takes precedence over all, 
even over the Great Chief himself. As Mastaba 
eagerly whispered to me, “ He live to be Sultan’s 
mother though he be man.” As he passed slowly 
round the bend in the road that now led straight 
to the Palace, Gauaronga appeared in state upon his 
war-horse. A huge tent-like umbrella, symbolic of 
royal power, was held over him. He was magnifi- 
cently mounted, and jewels flashed from his high 
native saddle. This was of silver, covered with re- 
poussS work in acanthus pattern on a diamante back- 
ground. Cabuchon garnets, aquamarines, topaz, pale 
amethysts, and turquoises were powdered over it, and 
the bigger stones were all fi»amed in tiny turquoises. 
It was impossible to judge of the man, for his mouth 
iSvas shrouded in a turban that came down over his 
^ |(?fehead, to vrhere large black goggles continued the 






The Mbang Ngoolo ( = Gieat Chief) i etui ns fiom making Salaam to Allah, 


Tchekna. 
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concealment. His figure is very thick, and his gor- 
geous robe was set off to little advantage. 

When he reached us he stopped, and we stepped 
forward to return his salute. He gazed fixedly at 
the first white women to enter his kingdom, and we 
exchanged long, curious glances. Then he turned and 
rode slowly on, greeted by shrill cries of applause from 
his subjects. 

He stopped outside his palace to watch the fantasia 
for a little while, and sitting thus, he continued to re- 
ceive the salutes of his people. The crowd was motley 
— here a prince or some great chief mounted on his 
favourite horse, there a group of Ai'abs clad in rags 
that seemed as if they could not hold together. 
Splendid high-spirited stallions jostled with emaciated 
ponies. Among mingled crowds of Bornuese, Kanuri, 
and Wadaians came a line of men, waving ostrich- 
feather fans above their heads and dancing forward, to 
make an escort for the Princess Eoyal. Gauaronga 
only remained a few minutes to share in the rejoicings 
of his people. When he had gone we too returned 
to camp. On the way there Captain Lucas told 
us about Gauaronga and the customs of his court. 
Every person of position in Tchekna is sent food from 
the royal table — the French post receives it regularly, 
and twice a-day throughout our visit ten or twelve 
henchmen brought us calabashes fuU of provisions. 
Sometimes they were ready cooked, delicious pigeons 
or honey- cakes, or some less appetising farinaceous 
food; but always an ample supply of meal, eggs, 
honey, and live-stock for ourselves and the boys. 

A milch cow was sent up for our use, and an 
ox; goats, fowls, and pigeons arrived frequently, so 

L 
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that our compound was turned into a regular farm- 
yard. 

This munificence is not practised towards the poorer 
inmates of the town ; in fact, a beggar only receives 
alms if a crowd of spectators is there to witness the 
generosity of the royal donor. Gauaronga likes to 
feel that all are dependent on him, the supreme 
monarch, — the birds of the air, as much as the men 
and beasts of the earth. Every week one or two 
oxen are slaughtered outside the Palace, that the 
vultures may come and feed. All this was very well 
in the rich days, when the Sultan could afford to be 
lavish, but now lean years have come upon him. His 
coffers are empty, and as slave-dealing is checked, and 
exactions made more difficult by the presence of his 
French friends, Gauaronga finds it hard to raise the 
necessary funds. 

One day he hit upon a brilliant expedient, and 
issued a proclamation to the effect that the Father 
of his people found it a grave menace to morality 
that women of marriageable age should remain unwed 
— he therefore, in his great goodness and kindness, 
arranged marriages for all. Those who were grateful 
for the Sultan’s interest in their welfare would natur- 
ally wish, his agents pointed out, to express their sense 
of his goodness by some gift worthy of his acceptance 
— while those who did not like the partners selected 
for them used the same means to get let off. 

In the afternoon we paid a formal call upon this 
astute personage, and were received in an inner court, 
approached through two yards kept by immensely tall 
sentinels who guard the Palace gates, though their 
o£ office, a bracelet, is hardly symbolical of 
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their duties. We rode into the first court, walked 
through the next, and were then divided from the 
Royal presence only by a flashing gate It was made 
of tin, and the size of the sheets was that of biscuit- 
tins. 

It was thrown open : before us sat the Great Chief 
on a deck-chair. His turban and goggles concealed 
just as much of him as before, and his figure looked 
no slimmer for a broad green dummy- cartridge belt 
that encircled it. He rose to greet us, and motioned 
with his hand to where two more deck-chairs had been 
placed opposite him. Mrs Talbot and I, of course, sat 
down, leaving the men to stand. Our host seemed for 
a moment mysteriously overcome. Then followed an 
awful pause. His whole court, too, stood fixed and 
rigid, and a shudder ran through them. However, in a 
moment additional chairs were brought, our companions 
seated themselves, and the conversation began, without 
any suspicion on our part of the solecism we had com- 
mitted. For later on we learnt that the Sultan, in 
sending apologies to Captain Lucas, said he was sorry 
that a sufficient number of chairs had not been provided, 
but he had always believed it impossible for women to 
sit in the presence of men. In fact, had we noticed it, 
we were being offered at that very moment a lesson in 
what a woman’s deportment should be. For Mohma- 
duba’s wife had accompanied us, to act as interpretress 
before the queen, whom we hoped to visit. And she, 
with averted head and downcast eyes, had meanwhile 
crept against the most distant wall, as if in effort to 
efface her miserable person before one so mighty as the 
Great Chief. 

To our great joy we were then allowed to go in and 
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see the queen. We were the first white people to 
enter her presence, for the Sultan keeps his wives in 
strict seclusion, and not even the Eesident can form an 
idea of what goes on in the harem We were con- 
ducted thither by two eunuchs, who carried chairs 
behind us. We passed through several courts, in some 
of which children were playing, while slave- women weie 
busied in domestic occupations : in others goats, fowls, 
and duck wandered, and the only sign of grandeur or 
display was in a rather fine copper and brass water- 
basin, overlaid with some white metal, which was let 
into the earth for the live stock to dunk out of 

Presently we came to another gate of tin, and in a 
moment more we were in the presence of the Gumsu, 
Gauaronga’s Queen. 

She was squatting on a Persian rug, under a zana 
mat shelter, and was dressed in a beautiful robe of blue 
brocade. Her hair hung in tight brown ringlets all 
round her head, and was adorned with richly chased 
ornaments of gold and coial. She was old and ugly ; 
she was also very shy, and kept her hands before her 
face, so that we could not really see her featuies. She 
acknowledged our presence in no other way than by 
thus covering her face. The remarks we addressed to 
her were answered by one of her attendants, but it is 
not easy to think of things to say when they receive 
no response, and especially when they have to be 
ftaroed in French words of one syllable, such as Mis 
Mohmaduba could understand. Mrs Talbot was won- 
derful at it, but we were both glad when the moment 
came to say good-bye. 

Before we took our leave we looked into the Gumsu’s 
whieh was divided into two parts by a big 
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curtain. One half was empty, for here the handmaids 
bring their sleeping-mats and curl themselves up for 
the night; on the other side is the queen’s bed, a 
huge divan covered with Persian rugs and big leather 
cushions. 

The queen is a Wadaian, and married Gauarouga 
when he was a captive at Abeehir. She is now very 
unattractive, and has never borne him any children, 
but in gratitude for the past he retains her as his 
principal wife. The others bear the lesser title of 
Leli — princess. 

It was to the Leli Bondigul we now went. Her 
name is that of the town or district which she owns, 
from whence the subsidies come by which she main- 
tains her private purse. 

She was a pleasant, intelligent woman, and seemed 
really pleased to see us, and her women made no secret 
of their interest. Her dress was a gorgeous cerise- 
coloured robe of Arabic work, and she glittered with 
jewels. She was sitting in a quaint little circular 
vestibule, with a long, narrow passage off it. There 
was just room for her and us and her two principal 
attendants, while her suite crouched outside, some 
eight or ten women, in the best place of vantage they 
could get. 

She has no child to bear her name, as is the custom 
among the princesses, for each own son takes the name 
of his mother’s estate. Her one son is the heir-ap- 
parent, and he bears a title equivalent to that of our 
Prince of Wales, Ohuroma. Though only a boy of 
seventeen, he had been to France, she told us, where 
he had spent six months ; he had told her much about 
French ladies, and particularly of the wonderful nature 
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of their hair. The hint was broad, and Mrs Talbot was 
remorseless in her wish that mine should be exhibited, 
so down it came — by then, indeed, the hot climate had 
left me little to display, hut the mere fact of hair 
reaching to below the waist was enough to give the 
wool-owning black people a real thrill, and to see it 
rolled up again with British hairpins in the space of 
one minute was a further marvel. When one remem- 
bers that their own elaborate coiffure takes hours to 
arrange, and is left standing for two or three moons, 
the contrast must seem miraculous 

Gauaronga’s wives occupy themselves in the manu- 
facture of finely- woven white burnouses, with which 
their lord and master practises an inexpensive gener- 
osity. Occasionally one is given to a beggar — the 
Great Chief clothes the naked ; or he gives one to an 
honoured guest — one was given to us. A still more 
frequent use is for one to he brought, together with 
the Sultan’s condolences, to a house of mourning, so 
that the dead man may be buried honourably in this 
fine raiment. 

The Agid, or messenger who brings it, points out to 
the bereaved family that they must make some acknow- 
ledgment of this mark of the Sultan’s sympathy, and 
he returns to his royal master laden with all that he 
can lay hands on — sometimes the man’s whole fortune. 

This custom was told to the Eesident with bitter 
plaints and appeals for his help. He spoke of it to 
Gauaronga, who opened his eyes wide with astonishment. 
“How could I tell,” he exclaimed innocently, “that 
what my people offered to me was not given willingly 
t in gratitude? Is it possible that it is not so ? ” 

The fitct that they are hw wives does not save the 
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Lelis from more direct impositions from the Sultan — 
he will fine them for any slight or misconduct, and they 
are obliged to send out to their property and raise 
money as best they may 

When we returned to the men’s quarters, and the 
biscuit-tin gate had clanged behind us, shutting the 
women into isolation, we found Captain Lucas and Mr 
Talbot slowly munching kola-nuts, which they both 
disliked very much, but felt obliged to eat lest a refusal 
might displease their royal host. 

Nothing was offered to us, our sex debarring us from 
the privilege. This was a sad disappointment, for 
great hopes had been held out to us at Fort Lamy, 
and we had pictured ourselves nibbling delicious 
pigeons skewered on a stick, one end of which we 
should have held delicately in our fingers. 

Churoma and Ngarh Moriba, his half-brother, came 
in to look at us, and the respect with which they 
approached their father was very impressive. At first 
he paid no attention to them, and they stood quietly 
in the background till with a wave of his hand the 
Sultan gave permission that they should be seated on 
the ground 

Churoma has an unpleasing fiice. He is an unin- 
telligent, heavy youth of about seventeen, and seems 
suspicious of everyone. Perhaps this is due to his six 
months’ visit to France, where he has learnt to deride 
his own people and their customs without getting a 
clear idea of anything better. Moriba, on the other 
hand, looks full of life and spirit, and as sharp as a 
needle. 

Gauaronga showed some pride in his possessions^ 
and was easily persuaded to show us two fine suits 
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of chain - armour, one of which had loose leggings. 
They were evidently of old workmanship and very 
good, but their weight is colossal, — the one without 
leggings weighs 34 lb. It is this that he wore him- 
self in his old captive days, and he told us he had 
seen 500 men together thus accoutred in Abechir 
before Rabeh came with firearms to disprove their 
worth. 

He used to wear a fifteenth-century Persian helmet, 
ornamented with a raised steel pattern picked out 
in bronze. All this armour is now in our possession, 
for, to the great surprise of the Resident (though with 
his consent), Gauaronga exchanged these and other 
treasures for a sum of money and a rifle of Mr 
Talbot’s, with which he was delighted, for a rifle in 
Central Africa is almost priceless. 

Our visit ended with an invitation from the Sultan 
to come back next morning and witness the lev^e 
he was to hold. 

It was a very great occasion, and two or three 
thousand people were present. The chiefs came and 
made their bows one by one, each attended by as 
many followers as he possessed, down to quite 
tiny naked boys, all of whom knelt at a respectful 
distance while their masters made obeisance. They 
then retired to squat in a semicircle on the ground 
on either side of the throne, if that distinguished 
name may be applied to a folding-chair set on rugs. 
The canopy, however, at least was there, represented 
by a big tent. 

I have begun at the end, though, when the people 
had arrived; but there was a long beginning, when 
eat in statfi, and we sat undmr a shelter 
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to the side, and the troops and gatekeepers and offi- 
cials were all there, but nobody came to pay court. 
I felt there must have been rather a bad bungle, 
probably about the time, though various little side- 
shows began to take place. A man came in dressed 
up as a woman, and fooled about, but nobody laughed, 
and the most one could say for him was that he was 
very good-natured to try and amuse us. Then we 
had a solo on a small sweet-toned pipe — 





till the whole band cut in and drowned it. Behind 
them danced some 120 women, waving stiff ostrich- 
feather fans. They were mostly old and invariably 
ugly, but they were interesting none the less, for 
they are Gauaronga’s slaves and accompany him every- 
where, even into battle, where their duty is to taunt 
cowards to an assumption of courage. 

My sympathy with their neglected sovereign had 
meantime been banished by Captain Lucas, who said 
that the delay was complimentary. It was due to 
a certain high dignitary, the Bata Kuji, Keeper of the 
Palace, who has the privilege of being the first to 
present his homage, and for this one occasion takes 
precedence even of the Magira, Incarnate Ghost of 
the Queen-Mother. He is, however, so conscious of 
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his own unwoithiness to enter the august presence, 
that he remains at home until the Sultan has sent 
for him many times 

On this occasion he was very unworthy, or particu- 
larly aware of it, for a great many messengers were 
despatched before he would come — so many that Gau- 
aronga had time to advance and fire a pistol into the 
air as a salute to his people. Then a quaint figure 
advanced. It was a woman clad in long, trailing 
garments. Her face was shrouded beneath a heavy 
veil, but the texture was not so thick as to wholly 
conceal the gaunt, withered features of Miramiza, aunt 
both of the deposed and reigning sovereigns of Wadai. 
She was attended by her women, and paid the Sultan 
her duty with considerable dignity. She had not 
found life easy in her native land, and lived here 
in Tchekna, the grateful recipient of Gauaronga’s 
hospitality. 

Two horsemen m chain-armour next tilted against 
each other with their long spears, and then a stir at 
the door gave warning that the Keeper of the Palace 
was at last without. His entry was worthy of the 
wait. It was heralded by numbers of retainers walk- 
ing backwards before him ; next followed eleven men 
playing vast, long, wooden trombones, and in the 
midst of them was the Bata Kuji himself, playing 
a like instrument made of white wood. 

Slowly they advanced, and twelve distinct times 
they paused to play the following theme — 
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with slight variations, chiefly due to the voices being 
sometimes in unison, sometimes in parts, in 3rds and 
5ths. This musical salute completed, each man waved 
his dagger or spear aloft, while the Bata Kuji dropped 
to his knees and crawled to the Sultan’s feet, pros- 
trating himself in the dust. Then, as soon as the 
ceremony was over, he seated himself humbly on the 
edge of the rug beside the Sultan. 

The Magira passed immediately after the Bata Kuji, 
and then the representatives of all the Sultan’s wives 
and sons and daughters. Curiously enough, the princes 
themselves took no part in the ceremony. The rep- 
resentatives — Kata, as they are called — are all men, 
whether they represent the male or female sex. It 
is not so in Bornu, where the customs are so far 
similar that each royal personage has his own rep- 
resentative; but there the Magira, impersonator of 
the queen, is a woman high in rank, and each woman 
is represented by one of her own sex. Captain Lucas 
told us who all the dignitaries were, and the number 
was something amazing. 

In a prominent position were the great religious 
chiefs, and the three chiefs of war, whose oflice, be- 
cause it is of such vast importance, aptly illustrates 
the law of impermanence. Once the second war-chief 
fled from battle. It was at the Togbau hills, where 
Bretonnet was killed and Gauaronga twice wounded, 
so if ever there is excuse there surely was then. 
None who had showed such lack of courage might 
continue to hold the post, however, so the war-chief 
was deposed; and not only that, his nose was slit 
and his eyes tom out, so that he might be a shame 
and a warning to all men for all time. However, 
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despite his mutilations and disgrace he has worked 
his way back into comparative favour, and is now 
chief of one of the river towns. 

These war - chiefs, and others who hold posts of 
authority, are usually slaves by extraction, for the 
Sultan fears to give an office of power to men whose 
birth and position might tempt them to intrigue 
against him. Indeed, he takes still further precau- 
tions. Most of the court officials and eldest sons of 
influential fathers are eunuchs. 

The Fatoha, first in importance, is an exception, 
because he was good to Gauaronga in the days of 
his captivity, and the Sultan does not let old friends 
go unrewarded. The Fatoha is unfortunately addicted 
to peto-drinking, and were his position at court not 
so privileged would be held unfit for work. 

When a chief is deposed, the penalty includes the 
loss of slaves, servants, and horses, which are all 
forfeited to his successor. 

The Kadi, or Alcali, is chief judge, and as he went 
by Captain Lucas illustrated his practice of law and 
his value to the Sultan with this story : a woman 
struck her husband so severe a blow in the stomach 
that he died from its eflPects. By native law her 
family was responsible, and the deceased man’s son 
brought an action against them. When it came before 
the Alcali, he decreed that ten cows must be given in 
compensation. He then addressed the accuser, and 
said that three of these must be paid as tribute to 
the Great Chief, three to himself for his conduct of 
the case, whilst five others were to be made over to 
fire men who had given him legal assistance A® will 
seen, the total of tsows awarded was "ten 
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cows exacted eleven, so the poor son, though he got 
nominal compensation, lost a cow. 

The other chiefs followed quickly now : the very 
great ones advanced right on to the carpet to salute 
their sovereign, but the ordinary man had his obeis- 
ance acknowledged by a court official. No one might 
approach or even look at the King with his right 
arm covered, and it is the custom for every man 
holding the Sultan’s commission to bare his right 
aim as a badge of office 

Seveial men are deputed to look after guests of 
different nationalities. Thus one man entertains 
Kanuri visitors, another Arabs. One is in charge 
of the royal farms, another of cattle, another of corn. 
There is a master-of-the-horse and his grooms There 
is an architect, an official in charge of the repairs 
to the Palace walls ; another who sees that it is kept 
clean A doctor, a librarian, tutors to the royal 
children A crier of Muezzin in the Palace. A chief 
of the market, who sees that animals are killed m 
accordance with the Koran 

The lev^e lasted about three hours, and ended uncere- 
moniously in a rush for the door, while Gauaronga 
remained to watch the exit. Not many years ago 
there was always bloodshed at a court, for the chiefs 
would fight each other for precedence, and perhaps 
that is why each man still brings all the retainers he 
can muster, from chamberlain to scullion. 

The entertainments that celebrated the feast of 
lasted a week, and every afternoon the big market- 
place outside the Palace was filled with men on horse- 
back, who had oome to take part in the fantasia. 
Each day there was a different president — the Magira. 
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first, the princes next, and then chiefs ; but as the 
days went by the attendance got less and less good, 
for the food-supply was limited, and men had to go as 
their stock of provisions became exhausted. 

We went on the first afternoon to see the Magira 
preside, as to do so was considered a compliment to 
him, though I am afraid, even had it been looked upon 
as the reverse, we should have found it very hard to 
stay away. The Great Chief himself performed this 
act of coui'tesy, and it was a curious sight to see his 
august person liding the few yards from the Palace 
walls across the square, followed, not only by mounted 
courtiers and suite, but by nine men on foot carrying 
boxes on their heads. These chests hold the Sultan’s 
treasure, and wherever he goes they must always 
accompany him — to the French post, a mile distant, 
across the square, or on a long 
journey : the law is immutable. 
They contain State papers, and 
also tea, sugar, and soap. 

The fantasia itself did not differ 
from any other we had seen, and 
we were glad to turn our atten- 
tion to the tom-tom that was going 
on to one side of the square. It 
is a dance to the accompaniment 
of music, which in this case in- 
cluded drums, eleven of the long 
wooden trombones we had seen 
that morning, and a darinet-like 
ittstri^ment. I believe the technical name for aU 
oyer-blown instruments is flute, and this was one 
of i}hem,Jmt in shape and tone it tmjoh more closdy 
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resembled a clarinet. It was made “ fine ” with two 
bulbs of indiarubSer encrusted with cowries — one near 
the mouthpiece, the other at the bottom end. These 
belonged to Gauaronga, who was justly proud of them, 
and made some difficulty about giving one to us, but 
the thought of our money prevailed, and he received 
a rich reward. 

A circle of about 120 men danced languidly round an 
inner half-circle of old women. It seems pitiful that 
they should have to wait till age has wizened them 
before they may take part in public amusements, and 
there is something almost revolting in worn, drawn 
faces engaged in such youthful pursuits 

A good many Wadaians were there, easily distinguish- 
able from the Bagirimi by the light brown linglets that 



hang right round their heads and faces. The sketch 
illustrates this and one other style of coiffure- They 
are drawn from wooden models shown by an Arab 
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hairdresser in the neighbourhood of Tchekna, which 
Captain Lucas very kindly procured and gave to 
me. Besides these Bornuese and Wadaian ladies, 
types of Furians,^ Bagirimi, Arabs, and Kurdi are 
also exhibited. These latter are Pagan and com- 
pletely shaven. 

The dance seemed aimless, and men and women 
would join or rest as the inclination seized them ; 
but presently its character changed. Two lines were 
formed, circular in shape, and each man faced a 
woman. From a little distance they gradually ap- 
proached nearer and nearer together till, when they 
were quite close, the women wheeled as if coy, but 
were still followed by the men. When they were 
almost touching they too turned away, and the whole 
thing began over again. 

The Wadaians are said to have a dance where the 
partners revolve round each other somewhat as they 
do in the Swedish dance. Another of a very different 
character was performed at the same time by some 
Bagirimi, all of whom made merry over it. Twenty or 
thirty women formed a circle, from which one presently 
detached herself and ran into the centre; then fell 
backwards into the arms of her friends, who jumped 
her into the air, after which she ran laughing back to 
her place to take her share in the throwing. The 
higher the jump the heartier the applause, but the 
standard was sadly low, for agility is not the attribute 
of a Bagirimi woman. 

The town stretches for about 1|- mile along the 
Bahar ©1 Brguig, tributary of the Shari, which, though 
navigable for big canoes for four or five months in the 
J- of Dar Fur--'* ooHntry,” or literally “ hous^* of Fw. 
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year, becomes so low in the dry season that a man may 
cross it dry-shod. 

The Palace is the central building of the town ; it 
occupies the whole length of the great square, and 
is enclosed in a high mud wall. At right angles to it 
stands the mosque. The sandy square is shaded by 
some big trees, and in their grateful shade women 
pause to exchange greetings as they bear heavy water- 
pots on their heads to and from the river. Men, too, 
gather here to rest and talk, for this is the market- 
place. Streets debouch into it, flanked by zana 
zaribas, which surround the low- thatched huts; but 
every now and again the zaribas are replaced by high 
mud walls, which denote the dwelling-place of some 
great man. 

The only house that abuts on to the central square 
belongs to the Princess Royal, and thither Mrs Talbot 
and I went one day that we might make acquaintance 
with the Sultan’s married daughters — Maiarami, as is 
their official title. These Princesses have gained a 
great deal by marriage, for in their mother’s zenana 
they led strictly secluded lives, and now they have not 
only comparative liberty, but have complete power 
over their husbands. Each has her own house, which 
the husband is not allowed to share. He has his own 
next door; and Galadima, husband to the Princess 
Royal, has their two little sons to live with him. The 
Princesses send for their husbands when they want 
them, but the man has no right to enter his wife’s 
presence unasked. This inhuman relationship is made 
still more unendurable by the fact that it is unsolicited 
by the man. Gauaronga chooses his sons-in-law from 
among the great families of firee men according to the 

M 
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wealth that will accrue to his own exchequer j5*om 
the connection. 

It is an honour so much dreaded that he who 
thinks it likely to be conferred upon himself wiU often 
fly from the country for some years, and trust that 
time will soften his sovereign’s resentment or provide 
another husband for the lady. To be already married 
is no safeguard to a man. He is obliged to divorce his 
other wives, and live for ever after with the Maiarami 
as his sole wife. 

The Princess Royal is an unattractive lady, and 
outraged us by having no seat brought, nor did she 
exchange a single word with us. We marked our 
displeasure by leaving her sitting there upon her mat 
while we went in to visit her house, the only one with 
an upper floor in Tchekna. The mud staircase is out- 
side, and leads to two rooms with a good view on to the 
market-place, where the Maiarami can observe what 
goes on without herself being seen. Her sister cannot 
vie with such splendour, nor indeed is her house 
situated in the square, but she has a tent in her 
enclosure that commands the admiration and envy of 
humbler folk. The Princess Royal enjoys a yet more 
important privilege, for she rides out in state on horse- 
^ back, as we saw her on the occasion of the great 
procession ; while the younger Princess, the Maiarami 
Lamina, may only ride upon a man. She is a bright, 
cheerful girl, very like her mother, the Leli Bondigul, 
and she at once had a new mat brought for us to squat 
on. Sbe showed us the jewels with which she wm 
covered, paartioularly some immense plaques with, gems 
Jet in, and in return demanded to see my hair, the 
of whioh had reached her, Both she and the 
'K''! t » 
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Princess Eoyal acknowledged our visit by sending 
some eighty eggs as a parting gift, though, as seventy- 
nine of them were bad, we felt little gratitude, and 
grudged having to make a return present. 

We paid one more visit to Miramiza, Princess of 
Wadai. Her house was a tiny little hut, and con- 
tained no furniture but a blue and white earthen- 
ware teapot. The place was so thickly infested with 
flies that we could with difficulty see that or any- 
thing else. She was, however, very much pleased 
to see us, and her eyes glistened and voice quavered 
with excitement as she besought us not to enter 
Wadai. “ Don’t go, don’t go, don’t go,” she repeated, 
and when she paused to listen to our assurance that 
we did not mean to do so, she patted us on the 
shoulder, shook both our hands, and showed immense 
relief. What did she know to make her think it so 
unsafe? She too asked to see our hair, and alas for 
our pride, we showed it. The old lady stroked it 
in silence, then she sighed, and said that she had 
hoped to see long hair, like French women have, 
who, the Eesident told her, could wrap their toes in 
it. We refrained from comment to her, but when 
we reproached Captain Lucas, he had the grace to 
blush as he said, “Mais, Madame, elle exagbre.” 

Before leaving the subject of hair, it may be worth 
while mentioning that the electricity in the air was 
so strong that Mrs Talbot and I hardly dared brush 
our hair, so much did it crackle and flash. When 
we got into bed our blankets literally gave out a sheet 
of flame; indeed, we had terrifying visions of being 
burnt alive should we fidget in bed in our sleep. 
We were far more subject to it than her husband. 
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The town w-as thronged with people, and though 
there was nothing one could take hold of as defi- 
nitely Mendly or not friendly, we had a very strong 
impression of hostile feeling towards the white man. 
It is natural that the Bagirimi should resent his 
intrusion, for he has brought curtailment of their 
power and riches — though from all appearances the 
Eesident himself is liked. He exacts and acknow- 
ledges respectful salutes from all whom he passes, 
but the stricter Mahommedans in the streets were 
careful not to include Mrs Talbot and me in their 
salaam. Sometimes we pretended to take it for our- 
selves, and made a return gesture, upon which they 
would drop their hands and turn away with an ex- 
pression of utter disgust. 

In a certain measure it was our misfortune to 
incur the Sultan’s anger, for he put pressure on Mr 
Talbot to induce him to sell our remaining rifles, 
which of course we refused to do, and he was not 
accustomed to being gainsaid. Also, though he had 
given his chain -armour and helmet for a price, he 
sorely grudged parting with them. Captain Lucas 
expressed very great astonishment that he had offered 
to do- so, and we were prepared, therefore, for some 
devoted subject to try and bring back these treasures 
to him. "We distributed them very carefully amongst 
our own clothes and personal baggage ; for we knew 
that the Bagirimi regard skilful theft as a virt e, 
and, should any confusion arise, less guarded loads 
might disappear without any of us being the wiser. 

Whether it was in anticipation of any such attempt, 
or merely as a guard of honour, I do not know, but 
Spldim® were on guard round our rest-house all day 
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and all night, and none of us ever stirred without the 
matter being instantly reported to the Resident. The 
Fort was within sight, and only a few yards away, 
so help, if required, could have been easily obtained ; 
but all the same we took care to sleep with our loaded 
revolvers beneath our pillows. 

In the evenings our table and chairs were moved 
from beneath the shelter to the free air of heaven. 
Nothing could be more delightful than those first 
cool liouis after sundown, when we sat idly exchang- 
ing our experiences of the day, with glasses and lime- 
juice beside us. One night we were sitting thus as 
usual. The lamp was on the table, the one bright 
spot in the compound, when Mr Talbot sprang to 
his feet and shouted, “ Run away.” I obeyed with 
promptitude, and as I did so my eye lit on something 
moving. A dull grey cobra,’^ about five feet long, 
crawled from beneath the table. It brushed past Mr 
Talbot's foot, but fortunately did not strike him. No 
weapon was at hand, so he called for his gun. The 
boy delayed, and the reptile, moving rapidly, made 
straight towards the hut where his wife was dressing 
for dinner. There was no time to lose; Mr Talbot 
seized a tent-pole and struck the snake, but an unpli- 
able stick is a dangerous implement. The cobra reared 
up and spat venom straight into his eyes. The pole 
came down on it once more and broke its back, 
batt already Mr Talbot was in intolerable agony. The 
pain was as of something burning right into the 
very brain itself. We bathed his eye with salad oil 
and boric acid, but otherwise there was nothing to 
be done. 
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Captain Lucas and his comrade hurried over with- 
in a few minutes of the accident, and both assured 
us that permanent blindness does not result from 
snake poison, and they were right, though we have 
since heard of cases where the eyesight was destroyed. 
After three days Mr Talbot was able to open his eye 
and see; but the pain had been continuous, though 
steadily lessening, and his eyelid so swollen that till 
then it was impossible to test the power of sight. It 
was a matter of time and care before the recovery 
was complete. 

It was unlucky that the snake should have come, 
for they are not common there. And that it should 
have wriggled in at an entrance through the zana 
matting and made its way straight to the one spot 
of light in the place, seemed almost uncanny. It 
seemed so remarkable that we could not help wonder- 
ing whether it had come by chance, or whether there 
had been an evil agency at work ; but our boxes were 
secure, and we repressed our speculations as unjust. 

The days slipped by, for though we were in a hurry 
to be back, and anxious to spend Christmas altogether 
round Herr von Raben’s tree at Kusseri, as also to see 
the zakoki and Josephine, we dared not start before 
Mr Talbot had regained his sight. When that glad 
day came our preparations for departure were made, 
and on the morning of our stai't we were delighted 
to see Gauaronga’s emissary, who brought another 
cowrie-bedecked clarinet and a long wooden trumpet,-^ 
kingly treasures reserved for the Sultan’s musicians 
alone, and which, hitherto, with one exception, had 
been denied us. We paid the price asked and joyfully 
them to our baggage. 
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Captain Lucas and Mr Talbot were to go together 
on a ceremonial visit of farewell to Gauaronga, for 
they hoped that greater privileges would be accorded 
them when they were without us women. So it was, 
they were received in the audience-chamber instead 
of in the yard, as we had been ; and, greatest honour 
of all, the Sultan removed his huge goggles. They 
sat in friendly converse, mutually pleased with each 
other, and presently the Sultan invited them to have 
a cup of tea with him. 

Before the men had started some instinct had 
prompted Mrs Talbot and me, each severally, without 
word spoken to the other, to beg Mr Talbot not 
to accept anything to eat or drink from the hands 
of his royal host. He accepted our warning, but 
thought it absurd. Gauaronga produced from his 
chest, and put into the pot, equal proportions of tea 
and sugar and some slices of fresh lime, after which 
there was very little room for the water. However, 
they all drank and pronounced it a surprisingly ex- 
cellent mixture. 

The visit was a long one, for they were interested 
in hearing of each other’s countries and habits of life, 
and it was late before Mr Talbot returned to us. 
When he did so he had brought in his pocket some 
dates, which he thought it would interest us to taste, 
though they were not indigenous to the place, but 
held come across the desert. We all took them : 
Mrs Talbot ate three ; and, as I do not like the 
fruit, I tasted one only, out of curiosity. We had 
first, however, taken care to ask whether they were 
perfectly safe, and were fiilly satisfied with the 
answer that Gauaronga and Captain Lucas had also 
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had some. In fact, we were very much ashamed of 
the carefully concocted emetic that we carried with 
us to force on our unwilling companion, should we find 
he had been exposed to any risk. 

We started that very afternoon, and Captain Lucas 
rode out with us, and held out the hope that we 
might see him again in Fort Lamy before many days 
had elapsed. Our ride was a short one — only eight 
miles — to the village of Bageri. It was dark when 
we got there, and no one came to greet us ; so we 
made our way through the quiet streets unremarked, 
advancing towards a bright fire, the flames of which 
leapt high into the air. We thought that it must 
be our camp ; but when we got there we heard sounds 
of chanting, and found a school of little boys gathered 
round it in a circle, one of whom would continually 
jump up to add twigs or straw to the flames, while 
the others continued their lesson. A mallctm was 
squatting by them; a prayer board, on which some 
verses of the Koran were written, was in his hand, 
and he intoned them for the children to repeat. It 
was a picturesque scene, and we stood and watched 
for some time unnoticed ; then a man rose from 
the background and walked quickly away. As he 
went fresh fuel was added to the fire, and, by the 
light of the leaping flame, I recognised an agent of 
the Sultan’s — one with whom we had had dealings, 
and whom we knew to be in the confidence of his 
royal master. We took care to have the boxes 
placed close round our tents that night, and the 
thought of our acquaintance and his rapid dis- 
{ib|)peiarance troubled us no more. 

Th© necrt dav we had a long ride to Abugher, once 
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the capital. I felt ill and cross, and rode alone naost 
of that day, unable to keep up with the fast walk 
of Mr Talbot’s Arab, and not caring to trot, nor 
even to dismount and walk. When we reached 
Abugher — a big, somewhat dirty, Arab town — we 
pitched camp beneath a huge spreading tamarind, 
not far from the city well. The moment the beds 
were made Mr Talbot went to have a rest — a thing 
his wife had never known him do in all their 
married life. We concluded, however, that the glare 
from the fierce sun on the arid scorching ground 
must have tried his weakened eyes and given him 
a bad headache. 

Next day he seemed quite well, and again we pro- 
ceeded on our march ; but this time Mrs Talbot 
separated herself from us and lagged behind, and 
at length admitted she was feeling very ill. We 
were glad, indeed, when the morning’s march was 
ended and we were able to take shelter in an 
Arab house at Ngama. It was midday when we 
reached the town, and she lay exhausted on a native 
wooden bed and begged us to leave her alone, for 
she hoped to get rest enough to continue on a fiirther 
three hours’ ride that afternoon. Ngama was a border 
town, the last on Bagirimi territory, and we looked 
forward to sleeping that night at Maiashe, a village 
outside Gauaronga’s jurisdiction. 

Mr Talbot and I went outside and took counsel 
together ; and as we talked, Mohmaduba, the in- 
terpreter, came up and told us the water at 
Maiashe had dried up, and that we must remain 
where we were. We were surprised, for there had 
been plenty of water when we had come through ten 
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days before; but we were glad enough of the excuse 
to tell the invalid that it was not on her account 
that we were forced to stay. 

Mr Talbot spent our leisure in taking measurements 
of both Arab and Bagirimi citizens; but there were 
not enough of the latter to make up the full twenty 
he always tried to get. Suddenly a well - known 
figure stood before us. It was Gauaronga’s emissary. 
“I will complete your number,” he said. We were 
surprised — surprised to see him there, and surprised 
that a man of influence should join with the 
commoners of a mere village. However, Mr Talbot 
took him at his word and measured him, and offered 
him payment as he had to all the rest. It was refused 
— a circumstance that was still more extraordinary. 
We asked him why he was there; for when we had 
said good - bye to him at Tchekna we had little 
expected to see him again so soon. He smiled 
queenly, and replied that he had come to act escort 
to a great stranger at the bidding of the Sultan. 
We knew that the Grand Duke of Mecklenbimg was 
expected to visit Tchekna, and assumed he was to go 
there immediately : as a matter of fact, he did not do 
so till after we had crossed Lake Chad. That night 
we had an uncomfortable feeling of being watched. 
Justly, or unjustly, we felt ourselves in the land of 
enemies, and we longed to get our precious boxes 
well away to Fort Lamy. 

Mrs Talbot was rather better next day, and keen 
to be gone. We started early ; and when we came to 
Ma-iashe, behold a pool full of clear water. Eren then 
Mr Talbot, who was less suspicious than I, could not 
Mohmauhiba had told a Ke to which such flat 
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contradiction would be given, and said it was only a 
mirage. He almost walked into it, and a flock of 
sacred ibis rose scared from its waters before he 
admitted that the interpreter had indeed lied. 

Beyond Maiashe lies a long arid tract — a steppe of 
the lower Sudanese desert — which for long months 
lies waterless and desolate. Even by December the 
two pools of Bokkoiyu and Bamboiyu were drying into 
fetid swamps. It was this country that we now had 
to traverse. We hoped to reach Bokkoiyu that night, 
and, by a very long march next day, the Bahr Alienya, 
the ju-ju river ; after which we should again be in a 
well -populated country. Mrs Talbot declared herself 
well and anxious to continue, for, though we were 
now out of his territory, we should hardly be 
beyond Gauaronga’s reach until we had passed the 
uninhabited desert and were in the populous dis- 
tricts near Fort Lamy. As the afternoon drew on, 
it was all Mrs Talbot could do to sit her horse; 
and in fact it seemed touch and go whether she 
would not fall, and we made the boys walk on 
either side of her in case she did. 

It was late and pitch-dark when we reached the 
water-hole. Wild beasts were roaring in its vicinity, 
and there could be no more drear and desolate spot ; 
but to us it was a haven. A few inches of dirty 
water, stretches of sand, brown sapless grass, a few 
scrub - trees, and that was all ; but it meant rest. 
In a few minutes the tents were up and Mrs Talbot 
in bed; and the moment we had dined I, too, went 
to mine. 

When I awoke, my first thought was for the in- 
valid, of whom a favourable report was given, though 
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it was thought wiser to rest — at least that morning. 
The advantages of the scheme presented themselves 
before us, for kob were seen drinking within a few 
yards of our camp, and the opportunity/for a hunt 
was magnificent. I pointed them out to Mr Talbot; 
but he made no response, nor even turned his head 
to look. A few minutes later he asked leave to lie 
down in my tent, that he might not disturb his 
wife. With sinking heart I asked what was the 
matter, and he replied the symptoms were those of 
dysentery. 

From that moment a terrible time of grave illness 
ensued, and, curiously enough, the symptoms were 
identical with those from which his wife had suffered ; 
but they were not altogether those of dysentery. Hunt 
as we might in our two medical books, no disease 
fitted them. His heart was weak, and he suffered 
internal pain right up his body. Could it be due 
to poison? The idea made us more anxious still, 
for we could not tell how the case should be treated. 
Ought he to have stimulant? or might it give rise 
to inflammation? Ought he to have much or little 
nourishment ? We knew nothing. In despair, we sent 
back to Maiashe for cows in milk, and they were 
driven out to us in the desert. There was no tree 
of size to give us shade, and Mr Talbot lay in a tent 
covered over with three canvas coverings, with spaces 
for air between each ; but nothing could keep out the 
merciless sun, and by day the atmosphere was like a 
ftimace. At night we had cool breezes, but no quiet ; 
for the boys bad to gather in close around us, within 
a shy^teiing circle of huge fixes, and they did not dare 
^ sleep, lesi the flames might die down and lion or 
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leopard penetrate. Therefore the wakeful chattered 
together all the night through. 

Thus three days passed ; but when Christmas morn- 
ing dawned our hearts beat high, for Mr Talbot was 
better, — a runner brought our mail from Fort Lamy, 
and all was very well. For the first time I went out 
for a little walk, promising that I would keep within 
sight of camp, which was visible a long way off in 
that bare country. Mastaba, however, joined me, and 
would not let me be alone. There was no apparent 
cause for fear; but perhaps he had seen something 
or heard something — anyway, he was there. That 
afternoon Mr Talbot had a relapse, and once more 
the illness seemed grave. 

There was no doubt that it was no ordinary disease, 
and looking back on all that had passed we bethought 
us of the dates. Mr Talbot had eaten about ten, and 
he was very ill ; Mrs Talbot three, and she had been 
ill too, though mercifully only for a short time ; and I, 
who had eaten one, had also felt indisposed for a few 
hours. The coincidence was strange. We told Mr 
Talbot of our suspicions, and when he recalled the scene, 
he remembered that the Sultan had handed him dates 
from one end of the box, while he had taken those 
for Captain Lucas and himself from the other end. 

Next day Captain Lucas himself came riding by, on 
his way to Fort Lamy, and was much astonished to find 
us there. We said nothing to him of our doubts, but 
asked him how he had been, and he assured us of his 
perfect health since we had left. Mr Talbot was better 
again, and we hoped soon to follow him, and this time 
our good-bye was really short. On the 38th we too 
set out, meaning to march only in the morning as fear 
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as the next water at Bamboiyu, but when we got there 
the water was foul, milk unobtainable, and Mr Talbot 
worse ; so we pushed on again to the Bahr Alienya, 
where he obtained the necessary rest. Here we were 
within reach of Fort Lamy, and indeed were able to 
get there for New Year’s Day. Mr Talbot was now 
convalescent, and our friends gave us so cordial a 
greeting that we felt it was like coming home. 

The zakis were pleased to see us too, and played 
with us, and a few days slipped by very happily before 
we proceeded on our way to Lake Chad. We did not 
care to tell Captain Facon or Captain Lucas our ideas 
about the dates, but none the less we harboured them, 
and put the dates carefully by in a tin till we should 
get home and we might have them analysed This is 
the result — 

November 21 , 1911 . 

Dear Miss MacLeod, — There is no doubt that there 
is some poisonous substance in the dates, but I cannot 
identify this as any poison with which I am familiar. 

The dates may have become poisonous from decom- 
position by fermentic changes. 

On the other hand, I am quite prepared to admit 
that there are native African poisons which cannot be 
identified by any ordinary chemical tests, but only by 
the physiological harmful effects which I have found. — 
I am, yours sincerely, W. H. Willoox. 


Report, 

On August 28, 1911, I received from Miss Olive 
MacLeod by registered Parcels Post a tin box oontain- 
iu grease-pjoof paper some dried dates. 
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Contained in the box were two whole dates with 
stones in them respectively. 

Two halves of dates with no stone in them. 

One date which had no stone inside it. 

The dates were in a dried condition. 

I have carefully examined these dates for the pre- 
sence of poison. 

I find no mineral poison present, and none of the 
common poisonous alkaloids or common vegetable 
poisons are present. 

I have perfoimed physiological experiments with the 
dates. 

Fifteen grains of a piece of date were given to a 
healthy mouse as food ; this caused illness, followed by 
collapse and death in thirty-six hours The symptoms 
were not characteristic of any of the common vegetable 
poisons with which I am familiar. 

The dates were also tested as regards their action on 
the heart, and I found that the poison present had a 
marked slowing action on the frog’s heart. 

The conclusion I have formed is that the dates con- 
tain some poison ; but it is possible that this poison 
may have been produced by some natural change due 
to decomposition occurring in the dates from some fer- 
mentative process. 

I cannot say that any poison has been intentionally 
added to the dates. 

W. H. WiiTXiOX, M.D., F.E.C.P. (London), 

Senior Smntijio Analyst to the Home Office^ 

Sf Mary’s Hospetal, 

liONPON, W., Hov. 21/11. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE SHAEI. 

(JANUARY 15-23.) 

It was with real regret that we set out from Fort 
Lamy, and parted with our French friends; but the 
prospect before us was a pleasant one, for we were 
now hound for Lake Chad. 

The big Kotoko city of Gulfei, in the Kamerun, 
was our immediate objective, and we rode there along 
the right shore of the Shari, as there were reported to 
be very bad swamps on the other side. 

It was the zakis’ first march. They travelled both 
together in the little wicker cage with a wooden floor, 
on which they had habitually played “ King-of-the- 
castle.” Mandara, their nurse, carried them, and they 
accepted the position quite philosophically, looking out 
with wondering eyes at the incidents of the road and 
then falling asleep curled up against each other. The 
bush camps amused them immensely, and the moment 
they were liberated they would start off to explore, 
usually in opposite directions — for they were afraid of 
, nothing. We had to keep a close watch on them lest 
some village cur might not respect the little lords, or 
fcft they might pick up a few chickens for th^ 
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evening meal. At night they slept side by side with 
Mandaia, round huge fires, for there was danger from 
leopard and jackal for those little babies. 

The country was beautifully green, and we passed 
through regular forests of acacia and mimosa. One of 
the former contradicted itself, for its leaves, though on 
the same stem, were totally unlike. I thought I had 
made a discovery, but my learned friends told me it is 
the habit of acacias. The bush itself was beautiful, for 
it was covered with seed-pods which, when they break 
open, disclose a pyramid of white silk, clear and clean. 

We had been misinformed as to distances, and were 
agreeably astonished to find that we had arrived so 
soon at a dilapidated little village just opposite Gulfei 
itself. Masses of rotting fish were gathered in heaps 
over the ground, proof of the industry of the inhabitants. 
We sincerely wished they had been a lazier people, for 
it seemed impossible to elude the smell that resulted 
from their occupation, and we were obliged to sit and 
wait till the Sultan, or Jeggara, of Gulfei, as he is 
called, graciously permitted canoes to be sent to fetch 
us over. There is great jealousy between the peoples 
on the opposite banks, for the rival jurisdiction of 
French and Germans has set a barrier between them. 
The miserable little village where we were waiting 
had suffered sorely from a once thriving town it had 
dwindled to a mere hamlet, and though the people are 
allowed to fish near their own banks they do not dare 
to cross the Shari. 

In due course two superb canoes came out from 
Gulfei to bring us thither. They were made of many 
pieces of wood sewn together with hide, and the 
interstices were filled up and made watertight with 
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grass and rush. The how was square, but the stern 
was high and shaped somewhat like the prow of a 
Venetian gondola. In the bow fishing -nets can be 
attached to two large poles that, from an upright 
position, are lowered to either side, spreading the net 
out wide, and thus looking like the wings of some 
mighty bird. They are dipped into or raised from the 
water by a central pole, to which a weight is attached. 
The canoes thus equipped for fishing float side by side 
across the river, and the fish are driven down into the 
lowered nets by a line of beaters, who walk the river 
much as we walk a turnip-field for partridges. When 
in ordinary use the apparatus is taken out, and the 
canoes, from 30 to 45 feet in length, are picturesque 
and beautiful. 

The crossing was soon made, but the Jeggara was 
not there to receive us in person, owing, it was alleged, 
to his ill-health. Outside the city wall, where we 
landed, is the market-place, but it has lost its erstwhile 
importance as a commercial centre. A few poor houses 
belonging to fishermen were clustered by the banks, 
and behind them a tall mud wall encircled and pro- 
tected the city. The houses, both in Gulfei and farther 
down the Shari, are made of mud, with thatch roofs, 
the thatching being continued in some cases right 
down the walls for the sake of coolness. The roofs 
are high, and are supported by a pillar in the centre 
of each hut. The doorways are sometimes shaped like 
a waist, and on entering there is a step down and 
another up before the true floor is reached. It is made 
of such hard, smooth mud that it looks like concrete. 
The walls are surrounded by pots, laid ona upon 
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We were escorted to the “ barrackee,” a one-room ed 
building, surrounded by a verandah, and reserved for 
the use of German officers. 

A white sergeant was in Gulfei at the time of our 
visit, having come to collect the usual poll-tax ; but 
though it was assessed on 30,000 inhabitants he had 
only succeeded in raising it from 2000. The Jeggara, 
despite his reputation for great wealth and the recog- 
nised fact that he possessed a million sheep, immedi- 
ately declared himself to be a poor man, ruler over a 
pauper people. He acted up to his statement by giving 
us a far smaller “ dash ” than was customary ; and also 
by laying aside, as his principal gift to the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg, from whom he was warned to expect 
a visit, an aligata worth about 3s. 6d., and a parrot. 
It was amusing, for in 1905 he had given to Lieu- 
tenant Boyd Alexander richer gifts and a more kingly 
welcome than had any other chief. 

The Jeggara used to be vassal to the Sultan of 
Dikoa, and as such he fought for Rabeh ; but when 
Rabeh was overthrown he accepted from the French 
conquerors a present of guns, on the understanding that 
he was to become their ally. A little later Gulfei was 
occupied, together with the rest of the North Kame- 
run, by the Germans ; and the Jeggara, unwilling 
to move his city across the Shari to French territory, 
kept the guns and remained where he was, on condition 
that his new suzerains should release him from allegi- 
ance to the Sultan of Dikoa. Therefore, though he 
did his utmost to oppose the coming of the white man, 
he was astute enough to gain guns from one nation 
and dignity from the other, in return for a submission 
that he could not well deny. 
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In the afternoon the Jeggara came to pay us a visit 
of state, the first time he had left the palace for many 
■weeks. He is enormously tall — 6 feet 5 inches — as 
is characteristic of his race ; for the Rotoko, his 
people, are descended from giants. The 
size of their water-pots and other posses- 
sions bears testimony to this fact. We 
saw few men under 6 feet in height, and 
some 'were as tall as 6 feet 7 inches. 

We went out to greet the Jeggara in 
the courtyard, where he sat in state upon 
his horse. It was caparisoned in gay trap- 
pings, which effectually concealed all but 
its legs. He himself was clad in loose 
trousers, burnouse and gorgeous mantle, 
and over him was held a bright pink para- 
sol. His retinue were few in number 
and soberly clothed, fit spectacle for the eyes of a tax- 
collector ; and the sight was made more piteous by old 
worn women, slaves of the Jeggara, dancing slowly and 
wearily before him, as tramps might round a barrel- 
organ. Presently he dismounted and came in and sat 
with us, attended by one courtier only, who acted 
as interpreter. We craved permission to visit the 
palace, which the Jeggara granted readily ; but still 
he sat on, conversation flagged, so in de&ixlt of any- 
thing else to say we offered him the hospitality of 
tea, as an offer of spirit might, we thought, be taken 
as an insult by one professing the Mahommedan faith. 
Instantly he rose and took his leave, and Mastaba 
told us he had been frightened and had said to his 
ocaapaaion, “Why do the English wwh to kill me? 
•why do they offer me grass?” 
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Whether his suspicions eventually calmed down or 
not, he received us next day with cold civility at 
the gates of the lesser palace, where his new Queen 
resides. She is but a bride, the young daughter of the 
Shehu (King) of Bornu, who gave her in marriage to 
the Jeggara with great pomp and many gifts. The 
audience-chamber, where Mrs Talbot and I visited her, 
was a long, narrow room. Directly facing the door, the 
bride sat, cross-legged, upon a divan, her attendants 
gathered round her on the floor. It was very dark, and 
we could make out little more than the outline of the 
fresh young face and brilliant eyes that were fixed on 
us : she never broke silence, though a smile of pleasure 
gleamed out suddenly when we praised two painted 
chests, the only furniture her room contained. The 
walls were hung with tin plates and dishes, supple- 
mented by others made of earthenware. This seemed 
a favourite form of mural decoration, for when, by 
her permission, we entered her two bedrooms, we found 
one plastered with a dado of cowrie-covered plates with 
tin pots below — and in the other earthenware pots 
heaped one upon the other from the floor upwards. 
Hanging from above were beautiful trappings of leather, 
or of woven straw, stitched over with cowries, part of 
her marriage dower. 

When we rejoined Mr Talbot, our host the J§ggara 
took us to his principal palace, and escorted us to 
his treasure-house, passing through many courtyards, 
one of which contained a large bed made of maria 
wood, shaped like a tortoise. The room was small, 
with lines stretched across it and clothes hanging 
upon them, as we see on laundry-greens at home. 
Two brass trumpets (German), an old pistol, a big 
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hat, a brass throwing-weapon, and a bag containing 
many MSS. hung upon the wall, and amongst them 
were two cotton sunshades that could never have 
cost more than 2s. 6d. in the first freshness of their 
youth at Berlin. The Jeggara cast his eyes from 
one object to another, in apparent triumph at being 
possessor of such riches ; but the German sergeant 
had followed us, and the display may have been meant 
to produce a different impression upon him. After 
half an hour the comedy palled upon us, and we 
suggested that he had other wives. He took us at 
once to a large yard, full of mud and dirt, where 
turkeys wandered about, and here he summoned some 
60 or 70 of his 200 wives. A few armfuls of straw 
were brought for them to sit upon, and they came, in 
twos and threes, humbly, with bent bodies and averted 
eyes, crouching against the farther wall. The Jeggara 
himself sat a few yards off and watched us apathetic- 
ally, until, to gratify feminine curiosity, I unrolled my 
hair and let it down for them to see. He then sprang 
to his feet and came forward to examine it, while the 
ladies emitted little gasps of breathless excitement. 

In the course of our visit the Jeggara granted our 
request that we might have the use of the two canoes 
that had brought us across the river to take us down 
the Shari. We did not think it wise to tell him then 
of our wish to take them right across Lake Chad, for no 
native canoe, other than their own, had ever been 
allowed by the Buduma to venture on its waters ; and, 
did there seem real cause for fear when we reached the 
river’s mouth, we should have been obliged to wait our- 
selvee until we could obtain Buduma canoes. 

We 'were the more glad to have his consent to this 
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arrangement, and so save the fatigue of riding, for 
that night Mrs Talbot was stung by a scorpion, which 
caused her such anguish that she fainted away. The 
wound was in her arm, which swelled up; it con- 
tinued to pain her for several days, and for the first 
few hours it seemed unendurable. One of our French 
friends, who had previously described to us a similar 
accident to himself, said it was the worst pain he had 
ever known, and that if he had not been a man he 
should have cried. 

After leaving Gulfei we spent two nights upon the 
way to Mani, getting exercise and dinner alike by 
short hunts for gazelle and boar, while the boys pitched 
camp. On one occasion we attempted to walk during 
the business hours of the day, those devoted to solid 
progress, and we got out on to the bank and told the 
canoes to proceed, for we would rejoin them lower 
down. For the first hundred yards we congratulated 
ourselves on our enterprise, for sitting cooped up in a 
canoe was tedious, and a walk was pleasant, but soon 
we were confronted by a tangle of bush that looked 
more penetrable than it was. We tried skirting it, but 
after a short while our progress was again barred, and 
we were forced to retrace our steps as best we might to 
the shore. By the time we got back the canoes were 
almost out of sight. We pulled off our shoes and 
stockings and waded out beyond the bushes, but 
presently the bank shelved steeply, and we did not 
care to take any risks amongst the huge Shari 
crocodiles; so we retreated once more, and fired the 
rifle to summon succour. It was very ignominious, 
and we felt crastfallen indeed when the polcas r^hed 
ua and we re-emlmrked. 
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The zakis were much puzzled by the water, and 
jumped into it again and again to test its nature, 
though they always expressed a strong disapproval of 
its wetness when they had done so. We allowed them 
to indulge their curiosity by the shore, but when the 
canoe was in mid-stream fear for their precious lives 
kept us busy hauling them down from the sides of 
the boat, so that they might not leap over. 

Mani is a Kotoko town on the right bank of the 
Shari, and is therefore under French influence. It is 
situated on a high bank, which rises so steeply from 
the river as to make its ascent a real scramble Some 
of the houses boast a broad mud step up to the door- 
way, and there is every sign of prosperity. The people 
were unusually pleasant and civil, and the chief com- 
bined a simple dignity with an entire lack of osten- 
tation, qualities that are rare in Africa. He is said 
to possess a great many guns, but he was not a rich 
man, for when we ofiered to give him a big dash out 
of which he was to pay his people for some things 
we wanted, he said he had no money to give them, 
and would rather we paid direct. 

Our purchases were of musical instruments, which 
might not be played or parted with except by per- 
mission of the chief, though each one belonged to 
the musician who played it. Amongst them was a 
clarinet - like instrument, encrusted with cowries on 
rubber, such as those we had seen in Gauaronga’s 
court. There were four clarinets and three long thin 
drums with a decided waist, which were struck by the 
hand, These seven formed one section of the hand, 
while another consisted of three aligatas of varying 
ifflaBB, and four hig round drums; fwd a third was 
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represented by one snake -skin guitar, hung round 
with cowries, and two rattles made of calabashes, 
played by a woman — the only one of 
her sex whom we ever saw play. 

The combination of sounds, played 
without any heed of each other, was 
as direful as a brass band and hurdy- 
gurdy when played at the same 
moment in some London square. The 
musicians were perfectly friendly and 
contented with each other, however, 
and we could not make out whether 
they considered there was a connecting 
link between them, or whether they 
performed in amicable rivalry. The 
zakoki protested strongly against the snakb-skiw aniTAB. 
infliction : they fled to the blackest 
corner of their hut and refiised to be comforted, 
though whether their disgust may in fairness be 
attributed to a musical ear, I hesitate to say, for 
they always showed the keenest objection to any 
music. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HAJEE-EL-HAMIS — THE PLACE OF PILGEIMAGE. 

(JA-NUAET 28-25 ) 

Hajee-bl-Hamis— the place of pilgrimage — is situated 
on the south-eastern shore of Lake Chad, within a 
day’s journey from Manl We had heard much of its 
beauty and interest, and were determined to go there, 
so the chief sent two boys to guide us. The march 
was a long one, through flat sandy country, for we 
were on the verge of the desert. In the afternoon 
we saw a good deal of game, and when on one occasion 
Mr Talbot had gone off to hunt Senegal hartebeeste, 
his wife, while waiting for him, sought cover in the 
shelter of some bushes. Suddenly the glint of spears 
arrested her attention, and as she watched — ^herself 
unseen— -she saw that their movements depended on 
her husband’s. When he walked forward their bearers 
did the same, and when he turned they dropped down 
in the long grass, but each time the distance between 
them was lessened. 

It was a curious pursuit Of course it was possible 
•yhey merely meant to share the excitement of the 
i^ort, but why did they take such care to sink ont 
« !i4 ly&f Talbof 8 sight ? Surely as huntsmen they would 
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wish him to know just where they were. She cast 
about for other motives, and presently it struck her 
that a white man, quite alone, as he seemed to be, 
would appear to the natives an easy victim ; and she 
remembered how the French authorities had warned 
us not to go farther east than Hajer - el - Hamis. 
Every year one or two white men to the east of the 
lake had been murdered, and perhaps the recent fight- 
ing in Wadai had aroused fanatical tendencies farther 
west. 

I had ridden on ahead, and all this while Mrs Talbot 
was alone, but now I returned to join her, and she told 
me what she had seen. Frankly nervous, we chanced 
her husband’s wrath and rode forward to seek him, 
for by this time both he and his pursuers were out 
of sight. We found him coming towards us, in com- 
plete ignorance of what had occurred, and no more 
was seen of the suspicious huntsmen. 

We persuaded him not to hunt again while in that 
neighbourhood, and we all kept together, for as we 
rode we heard the beat of drums tapping out the 
news of our approach from one village to another, 
and the few people we passed were surly and 
unfriendly. 

The character of country now changed, and from 
open tracts we passed into low tangled woods that 
shut from our sight the hills of Hajer-el-Hamis, 
which, when we first saw them in the dim distance, 
we had taken for a cloud of smoke rising above the 
trees. 

The mimosa wood closed in, and branches stretched 
out from either side, and caught hold of us as we 
frroed our way along the narrow path that traversed 
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its dense growth. Suddenly the thicket ended, and 
we saw a smooth sheet of water lapping lazily on 
sandy banks, where water-birds settled ere they 
sought shelter for the night in a fringe of reeds. A 
bar of glittering beams flashed on its surface where 
the setting sun touched it with his golden rod, and 
across the little bay the hills of Hamis stood black 
in the shadow. It was the Lake — Lake Chad! 

The Spirit of the Lake is Loneliness, and she is clad 
in grey. Her spell is over all: in the shallows, and 
the depths ; in the sunshine, and in the dflrknPi ss ; in 
the tracts of water that stretch to the horizon, and 
on the sandy islands. There is nothing that does 
not yield allegiance to her sway. 

This mysterious inland sea, fed by the waters of 
East and West, and surrounded by unknown peoples, 
has drawn the adventurous of all nations. For cen- 
turies the lake has been the lode -star of African 
explorers. They have come, they have seen, they 
have spoken; but in no wise has the shroud of en- 
chantment been lifted from the Lake, for what she 
reveals one day she obscures the next ; and the riddle 
of her shallow waters, of her landless islands, of her 
rushy fastnesses, and even of her timid, wayward 
inhabitants, will perhaps never be known. 

We marched on by her waters, and presently pitched 
camp in open ground of sand, dotted with asolepias. 
A few palms were scattered here and there, but there 
was no tree to give us shelter, and we did not care 
to go close to the village. We were hardly seated in 
otjr chairs before a penetrating tang warned us that 
Obad m<!«quitos were about to some and feast upon 
f fire was hurriedly lit, and as we never 
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ceased to slap our hands and faces the worst extremity 
of torture was averted. 

Meanwhile we heard distant shots, and as some of 
the boys were behind concluded they had lost the 
track and were in need of help. A rescue-party was 
despatched with lamps, and after a long interval voices 
were heard returning. The flow of language and em- 
phasis of utterance steadily increased till Mastaba 
reached us, and, with much gesticulation, demonstrated 
how they had been held up in the narrow path by a 
hippo. He had a rifle, but was no shot, so he prud- 
ently abstained from pointing at the beast, lest he 
might wound without killing it, and thus incite it to 
reprisals. Instead he fired into the air, in the hope 
that the noise would frighten it away, but it only 
wandered a few yards from the track and returned 
whenever the boys prepared to pass. Finally they 
were forced to accept their defeat and break and cut 
their way through the prickly bush as best they might. 
Poor things. They were greatly perturbed at their 
adventure, and came in torn and dishevelled. 

Dawn found us at the edge of the lake, gazing out 
across the little bay at Hajer-el-Hamis, which, though 
actually but a few hundred feet in height, seems a 
veritable mountain in that sandy plain, where for 
several days’ journey these rocks are the only eminence. 
One hill, the highest, stands alone, and it was here 
that the Ark rested when the Flood subsided. If 
there are any sceptics who demand proof thereof, let 
them go to Hajer-el-Hamis with eyes open to the 
evidence of birds and beasts, for these could hardly 
have found their way there in such variety and 
number had it not been for their historic origin. 
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The name of the surrounding country, too, bears its 
testimony to the past : Bornu, Bur-Noah = the land of 
Noah. 

As the name Hajer-el-Hamis denotes, it is a place 
of pilgrimage, and for centuries men have travelled 
thither to make sacrifice, — sacrifice that was once of 
human beings, though humbler offerings are made 
now, the chief assured us. Once certain pilgrims, 
who lived not far from Chad, journeyed to Mecca, and 
when they had come there they made plaint before 
the Mallam, saying, “ See how far we have come, and 
what we have suffered on the way.” The Mallam 
made answer, “You had no need to come thus far. 
In your own country there is a holy mountain where 
you may worship,” and they retired discomfited. 

Till comparatively recently Lake Chad surrounded 
the hills, and there are traces of water action as high 
as 50 feet upon them. Therefore the pilgrims made 
sacrifice in a cave that lies midway towards the 
summit of one of the three lower peaks which stand 
in a group apart from the Noah’s Ark hill. 

In old times, when a river flowed through the now 
dry sandy depression of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, pilgrims 
coming westward would have approached the rocks 
from thence, lauding perhaps not far below the cave 
itself; but there was peril on the journey, for the 
Buduma, the reed -men of Lake Chad, brooked no 
intruders by their shores, and they would sweep down 
in big fleets of canoes to carry away captive any such 
strangers. Now the lake has receded, and not only 
the high lonely peak where Noah first set foot, but 
the group of rocks vdth the sacrificial cave, stand in 
& deeetii of sand. We approached thein therefore by 
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the same way that pilgrims follow now, from the little 
village half a mile away from the sacred hills. 

Nothing grows on the thick sandy soil except high 
spiky grasses and pale grey fleshy -leafed asclepias. 
At the base of the hills boulders and tiny stones 
carpet the ground, and among them small antelope 
shelter so fearlessly that they did not move till we 
were close upon them. 

The rocks are magnificently rugged. The efiect is 
of irregular fluted columns, intersected by many caves. 
These are inhabited by strange fluffy owls and mil- 
lions of blue pigeons, the descendants perhaps of 
that messenger dove who brought the olive branch 
to the Ark. 

Suddenly the guide pointed to the first of the hills, 
and there on a shoulder of jagged rock we saw gaping 
wide the entrance to a vast natural chamber. It was 
the sacrificial hall. There was no path to it, and we 
each chose our own way through the wilderness of 
stone, scrambling from one boulder to another till the 
ledge was reached. Here we found ourselves opposite 
an alcove in the rocks, with high seats on either side 
of a huge window, as one might see in some ancient 
fortress. The sacred temple lies beside it, large, lonely, 
and empty. It is light, for there is a narrow slit in 
the rock, like some bastion window, and at the farther 
end a broad arch opens wide to the day ; but there is 
no exit, only a small round ledge of rock, and then a 
sheer drop into space. Slowly we turned and left the 
cave, retracing our steps till we reached the vaUey, 
and then, our minds still filled with pictures of the 
past, we wandered on amidst the hills. 

Suddenly I found myself alone on the rise of a gorge, 
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where a broad even road led into the heart of a bil] . 
It passed between two great balustrades of rock, and 
through a vast archway supported by columnar pillars ; 
then a wall of stones barred the passage, stones that 
had been gathered there by human hands, for here 
too sacrifice was once made. Beyond them the path 
bent inwards, and ended in an immense circular hall, 
walled by sheer cliffs, and roofless. A high tiered 
balcony ran half round the arena, and on the farther 
side a shelf of rock jutted out, the canopy to some 
god’s thione. In its splendour and majesty it was a 
veritable Walhalla, fit setting for the Nibelungen Ring. 
From the waters of Lake Chad the Rhine-maidens 
might well have called for their lost treasure ; Froh’s 
wondrous rainbow might have bridged the space be- 
tween one hill and another ; and the Walkure assem- 
bled with the heroes in that mighty hall. Now it 
remains glorious in the desolation of the Gdtter- 
dammerung. 

The Talbots meanwhile had climbed one of the group, 
and found it burning hot to the touch, and smoke rose 
from it. Volcanic action was impossible, and probably 
the strange effect was produced by dust from the burnt 
grass. 

By the time they rejoined me, and we had together 
completed our survey of the group, Mrs Talbot felt 
tired, and yielded to her husband’s wish that she 
should go back to camp and rest. He and I, however, 
were bent on climbing the single peak, the highest of 
the four. 

The natives told us it was impossible, and that no 
man, white or black, had been rash enough to attempt 
ft, th<)ugh French scientific expeditions had ibeen there. 
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and Denham, too, mentions having seen the rocks. We 
commenced operations by walking round in search of a 
likely place. Our progress was impeded by the hard, 
sharp, vicious burr grass that gripped us with a 
thousand tentacles. It is one of the pests of Africa, 
and flourished here abundantly, and as its height was 
far greater than ours, we were thankful when at length 
we found a spot where ascent did not look wholly im- 
practicable. As it was obviously unnegotiable with 
boots we took them off, and prayed that the adders 
might flee before us. After we had scaled two-thirds 
of the height with comparative ease, foothold ceased. 
We had already come up smooth faces of rock, but now 
the gradient was steeper, and it looked so hazardous 
that we decided not to attempt it. We descended, 
therefore, put on our boots, and continued our ex- 
ploration — picking up an occasional porcupine quill as 
we went. 

To the south we started all over again, at a place 
that looked so hopelessly difficult at the bottom that 
we concluded — reverse-wise — it must be easy at the 
top; a very false conclusion, and we slithered, and 
slipped, and scrambled, and struggled, and had to use 
every part of our persons, hands, arms, feet, legs, body, 
and head, to win our way up at all. 

Luckily for me, a sheer slope is no place to argue, 
though had Mr Talbot known how difficult the climb 
was going to be, he would no doubt have tried to 
persuade me to give it up. 

Perseverance was rewarded, however, and we got to 
the top. The summit was very narrow, and on the 
pinnacle was a perched rock, supported at the corners 
by small stones. Though this formatic«a is not unusual 

o 
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in Northern Nigeria, there was no similar example in 
these hills ; and, as it looked like an ordinary cairn, I 
supposed that some one must have preceded us there. 
The natives, however, adhered to their statement that 
no man had ever climbed the peak. From very 
ancient times stones have been considered the symbbl 
of stability, and it will be remembered that Jacob 
and Laban erected a cairn in commemoration of 
their covenant in Gilead,^ Perhaps, after all, Noah 
and his sons had made one here in honour of their 
landing ! 

The sun was setting over the lake, whose open waters 
stretched away into the distance, while soft, mysterious 
lights played over the surface and contributed to the 
spell. On the eastern horizon a dark line of islands 
was just discernible, but these were so low that they 
hardly broke the level, and whether it was across water 
or boundless desert that one looked, no hill rose to 
dwarf it into scale. 

Time passed, and we dared not linger lest darkness 
should overtake us. Our hard-earned experience taught 
us to avoid the part where we had ascended, and for 
the first twenty or thirty yards we had reason to re- 
joice in our cleverness. Then our difi&culties began, 
and two or three times it seemed impossible that we 
could continue, bat there was no time to remount and 
seek an easier way. The prospect of spending the 
night where we were had little to recommend it, for 
not only should we be exposed to hunger and cold, but 

1 Getitsis xm 44r46 : come thou, let us make a coveaaut, 

I adad thou } md let it ibe for a witness between me and tbea And ^aoob 
took a Btdne and set it for a pUlan. And Jacob said unto Me brethren, 
atones j and look and made an hea|^ : md they did eat 
Ike 
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also to mosquitos, and Mrs Talbot would be very 
anxious. The thought spurred us to fresh efforts. 

Two emissaries from the Chief of Mani had alone dared 
to accompany us, and it was to the marvellous sure- 
footedness of one of them that we owed our safe de- 
scent. In the worst places he would manage to fix his 
toes in some crevice and lean his knee against the rock 
above, and, one after the other, we would hang from 
Mr Talbot’s coat, held by the other boy as far as it 
would reach, then drop on to his knee, and so reach 
the ledge beside him. Once as I jumped I heard him 
entreat me not to do so, but it was too late, and I 
thought I should sweep him to a horrible doom; but 
with wonderful luck he recovered his balance, and a 
moment later we were both in safety. 

The bottom was reached, but it was none too soon, 
for the sun had already set and we were in darkness. 



CHAPTER XII 


AOEOSS LAKE CHAD. 


(JANTJAEY 25 -FEBRUARY 7.) 


Wm 


OxJB Kotoko Canoe. 


Oxer canoes awaited us at Jimtilo, a Shua Arab town 
on the mouth of the Shari, and it was thither that we 
now bent our steps. 

The ride was a dull one, through a country of small 
depressions, a continuation of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, but 
the district is full of game, and we heard lions roaring 
all through the evening. Every now and then we 
passed large mounds of ash where the natives had 
burnt the salt plant, which grows in the vicinity. In 
on© place there were so many of th^e hesips that from 
a, litile distance we took them for the thins of some 
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heroically against Rabeh and had lost their lives in 
so doing. He conducted us to a house that contained 
a vast bed, the pillars of which are black, and which is 
made to accommodate eight people. On three and a 
half sides it is surrounded by fine black woven matting, 
the mesh of which is small enough to make it mosquito- 
proof. The remaining half-side is protected by a long 
piece of cloth, which is pulled down and tucked in after 
the occupants are in bed. We thought it must be the 
possession of some great dignitary, but learnt next day 
that it is an habitual article of furniture. Except for 



the Buduma on Lake Chad this was the only place where 
we saw natives resort to any such protection against 
mosquitos ; everywhere else a fire in the room was con- 
sidered suflScient. 

, A Buduma settlement lies close beside the town* 
The houses are dotted about without attempt at str^tP ; 
or method, and any big space between ^lend m 
either for weaving apparatus made finpk j 
ojff the canoes, or for the drying of 
There is so much similariiy i 
and the ; houses J 
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The fireplaces consist of holes in the floor lined with 
a special clay, and as the logs of wood are thrust into 
them from above, a splendid blaze is attained. ^ 

The people were delightfully friendly, but their one 
rather tedious idea of fun was to summon Mr Talbot to 
shoot huge green-backed crocodiles that crawled out on 
to a sandy bay just opposite the town. This and the 
fact that the zakis were in constant danger from big 
dogs that prowled about our premises, made us glad 
to end our visit, which had been protracted by icy 

gales that stopped all river traffic. 

When we started for the lake the skies were still 
grey and overcast, and a bitter wind swept through us, 
painfully reminiscent of an easterly haar on the Scottish 
coast It was the harmattan, which in Nigeria is looked 
forward to with despair, for it fills the atmosphere with 
dust, though there is compensation in the coolness 
brought by a veiled sun and steady breeze. These 
conditions recur regularly in Nigeria, but in the 
Southern Chad territories the French experience them 
so slightly that an official for some years resident at 
Fort Lamy had never even heard of the harmattan. 
We shivered with cold as the canoe was paddled down 
a mouth of the river, past thickly wooded banks, where 
creepers hang from the boughs in rich luxuriance, 
especially one with a small white and wine-coloured 
flow and a green plum-like fimit, flecked with purple. 
A great mass of grasses grow along the banks, in- 
eluding a taU fluffy species that crocodiles eat; also 
quantities of papyrus at least twenty feet high. Vari- 
ous steange birds flitted about, and sometimes a httle 
Uf wmfld be covered with them. Behind was the 
of dense thicket, and, flom the toja of a taw 
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distinguished by its large red flowers, a big grey baboon 
watched us out of sight. 

As we drew nearer to the lake the vegetation changed, 
and the character of country becanae more and more 
swampy, till a marsh engulfed everything. 

Presently we came upon a tiny elevation where 
the land was dry, and this we found occupied by an 
encampment of Buduma, who were storm-bound on 
the shores of the lake. It was the only dry ground, 
so we too landed. 

The place was carpeted with fish - scales, out of 
which an occasional big, hideous, flat head peeped, 
with eyes so far apart that it seemed as if they 
must belong to two fish instead of one. Nets were 
hung out to dry on wooden posts, and against them 
shields were propped, behind which men cowered for 
shelter from the biting wind. Oval wooden frames 
covered with matting stood beside them. These 
were Buduma beds, designed as a protection against 
mosquitos, for the matting is turned in and sand 
heaped over it after a man has crawled inside. He 
has to lie in a curled-up position, as five feet by 
three feet is an outsize for a camp-bed. 

Our camp companions were Kanembu and Buduma, 
who had taken potash — or horse salt, as they call it 
— to barter at Mani, and were now on their way 
back to the lake, but owing to the strong wind 
were unable to quit the shore. 

They had had a bad market, for three out of four 
canoes were still fiaU of potash, and only one had 
exchanged its load for pots and bowls. 

The great mass of potash comes from the mainland 
to the east of the lake, and the Duga triba ooUect 
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and sell it to the Buduma, who take it to the 
markets of Northern Nigeria and the Shari. They 
hold a monopoly of traffic on the lake by virtue of 
the terror they inspire, and they would mercilessly 
pillage any other native craft that ventured upon 
its waters. They told our Botoko polers such awful 
tales that they came and entreated Mr Talbot to let 
them “live” and return to their own country. As 
this permission could not be granted and we were 
afraid they would go without it, he took the pre- 
caution to seize their poles and paddles, so that 
escape was impossible. 

The Buduma showed us a personal friendliness that 
was really remarkable, for while the boys occupied 
their wind-screens the zakis promptly fell to upon 
their fish and played with their nets, none of which 
familiarities did they resent. No doubt we owed 
this good feeling to the three Buduma who acted eis 
our guides. They had been trading at Mani a few 
days previously, where the chief detained them to 
do us service, and luckily they liked us. Otherwise 
we should not have received the welcome they in- 
variably accorded to us, for it is impossible to believe 
that the bold and independent Buduma would have 
been materially influenced by any consideration of 
gain or loss. 

The wind at night amounted to a gale, our tents 
were nearly blown away, and they could not have 
stood had we ventured to keep the entrances open. 
As it was, we fastened everything, though even so 
the air rushed in at every crevice and beneath the 
canvas, and we shivered under three blankets. 

In the daytime there was a thick mist, and we 
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shivered also, despite an elaborate wind-screen com- 
piled from our tent ground - sheets ; and the poor 
little lions sought warmth in our beds and baths. 
These latter, it must be explained, contained a light 
wicker-basket where we kept our clothes, and this 
was a favourite spot for the zakis, who there found 
a soft couch, warmth, and plenty of chewing mate- 
rial at one and the same moment. We felt some 
reluctance about indulging this taste, for great holes 
were crunched out of the blankets, and my helmet 
was nipped through in so many places that it had 
to be covered with a motor veil, which gave it a 
more smart than suitable appearance. Later on, 
when I had carefully hung it high above them, they 
jumped persistently till they reached it down, and a 
perforated crown and fragments of pith brim were 
all that was left. Mrs Talbot was more resourceful 
than I, for while I sat in helpless despair she turned 
resolutely to, sacrificed the lining of her tea-gown, 
got some cotton-wool, which was usually devoted to 
stuffing birds, and in a trice a respectable helmet 
was returned to me. I wore it for the rest of the 
journey, though it required deftness in handling and 
much cunning to keep it from the clutches of the 
zakokL 

We were storm - bound on that dismal spot for 
forty -four hours, unable to walk more than a few 
yards without getting wet, for though the camp itself 
was upon sand the surroundings were more or less 
deep swamp. Hippo groaned and grunted without 
intermission, the ground was covered with spoor of 
leopard and antelope, and each evening Mr Talbot 
vent out shooting. 
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It was difficult country to bunt in, for despite the 
flatness great clumps of papyrus and rushes concealed 
the view, and we had to climb on to ant-hills eight 
feet in height to get a chance of spying. It needed 
some care, too, to avoid getting seriously bogged, and 
the mosquitos were beyond all endurance, especially 
at dusk, when they rose in such clouds as literally to 
cover us with a black veil. They are a large and 
hungry species, with all the tenacity of a bull -dog, 
and are far more formidable than their fine needle- 
shaped brethren of Hajer-el-Hamis. 

The first night Mr Talbot got a water-buck and 
doe, but we failed to find the doe’s body in the 
marsh ; Aji, the gun-boy, prophesied that next day 
there would be a large gathering of her kind come 
to mourn her. We scoffed at the idea, but never- 
theless hunted in the same direction the next after- 
noon. As we approached the spot a herd of kob 
spiang away startled, and as they ran others too 
took warning There was, in truth, a large number 
of game collected round the body. 

Meantime our Buduma friends had not been idle. 
In the evening they laid their fishing-nets, and in 
the morning raised them, to find some ten or eleven 
fish, averaging 25 to 30 lb. in weight apieoe,--a catch 
with which they vrere discontented, attributing its 
poorness to the stormy weather. 

There were five different kinds.^ We collected 
them together, and photographed a specimen of each. 
The one to the left was remarkable for its immense 
teeth, in the middle was a narrow- headed, red- 
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scaled monstrosity, and next it a cat-fish with huge 
whiskers. None of these was recommended as deli- 
cate eating, but the other two, of the king-fish type, 
were excellent. 

The task we had set ourselves was to traverse the 
southern portion of Lake Chad. When Lieutenant 
Boyd Alexander explored the lake in 1904-5 he dis- 
covered that it was divided into two distinct parts, 
and that the barrier of fifceen miles of shiub and 
rush between one portion of the lake and the other 
was practically impenetrable. The northern basin is 
fed by the Yo river. It is smaller, shallower, nowhere 
more than four feet in depth, and so silted up with 
mud and rushes that pi ogress is very difficult. The 
people are shy, and have no intercourse with their 
southern neighbours 

The southern part of the lake is fed by the Shari. 

It is bigger and deeper, and in some places the 
depth is sixteen feet. Our intention was to cross to 
Kaua Baga on the Northern Nigerian shore — not by 
the shortest route, but by one that would enable us 
to visit some Buduma islands on the way. 

On the third day the wind had abated a little, 
and we emerged from the mouth of the river to the 
open waters of the lake ; but we were premature, 
and breakers swept in on us. Our Kotoko polers 
had no experience of heavy seas, and as their canoes 
would sink were they to ship any water, we tied 
up to some rushes on a tiny sand-bank. * 

At noon the wind went down, and we set out 
again, though the pitching was still consideralde, 
while at times the waves ran so high that destruc^|». 
seemed imminent. ^ 
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Our lunch had to he limited to what we could 
hold at the same time as we ate, and we longed for 
the luxury of fiddles on the table. 

We were now well on our way across the mysterious 
shallow lake that stretched boundless to the horizon, 

and, looking back, the 
land became dimmer 
and dimmer. Once it 
was out of sight there 
was nothing to give 
point to our progress, 
except wide - spreading 
clumps of marea, papy- 
rus, or rush. Where 
they grow there is no 
land, and they shake 
their heads and rustle 
and nod as the way- 
farer passes by. 

The marea ^ is a sen- 
sitive plant that grows 
out of a depth of from 
6 to 14 feet of water, 
and varies in height 
from 16 to 30 feet, its 
upper branches over- 
topping the giant rushes 
and papyrus below. The 
delicate grey -green leaves fold up when they are 
touched, and the flower is like that of an acacia, save 
that it grows on a single stem and is bigger. The 
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blossoms are of a brilliant apricot-gold in colour, and 
as they fall transform the dull waters beneath. 

Our canoes were the only moving things, and the 
solitude was unbroken even by birds. The Spirit of 
the Lake had laid her spell over us too, and we 
paddled onwards, still passengers on that quiet, 
lonely sea. 

When night fell we tied up in a clump of bushes, 
and we were glad indeed that it was there to give 
us shelter, for the wind rose once more, and great 
waves would have swept over us had it not been for 
the protection given by that little forest of marea. 

We were barely settled in the harbourage before 
a hippo came to dispute it with us, and for a long 
time we stood, rifle in hand, ready to meet its charge. 
The “boys” were terrified, for the Shari and Chad 
hippo are fierce, and one of our polers had had his 
arm permanently injured in a previous encounter. 

The second canoe sought safety by our side, thereby 
adding grave discomfort to our night, for it contained 
both drying skins and boys’ food, which mainly con- 
sisted of rotten fish, for which they have an inex- 
plicable passion. 

The hippo seemed content with the annoyance it 
had inflicted on us and withdrew, but our night was 
not passed in luxury, for though there was room for 
us three to lie in a row under the protection of a 
mosquito-net, water oozed in below and beside us, and 
Mr Talbot was drenched through twice over. Hia 
wife and I were on a little island of straw, dry and 
happy, but the clothes we had laid at our feet were 
soaked, and worse still, so were the boxes that con- 
tained the botanical collection. The boys had to bale 
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at constant intervals through the night, and the stench 
of bilge-water as they did so was overpowering. 

We awoke to find the wind too high to admit of 
our continuing the passage, but when it abated we 
left our shelter and passed another day and night 
without sight of land. 

Our boat-load consisted of twelve men, our three 
selves, and several boxes. The two lions spent the 
day with us, but the night with their personal attend- 
ants in the other canoe. 

There was an awning over the middle of the boat, 
and under this there was room for our three chairs 
and a small folding-table, which was put up at meal- 
time. Here we sat all day and lay all night. 

Our food was little trouble, for we had tinned meats, 
and vegetables, and bottled fruits for lunch and dinner; 
sardines, biscuits, and native honey for breakfast — our 
jam was finished; and hot tea and coffee were the 
only items that required cooking. Water was easily 
heated, for cook had a portable fireplace on board, 
and the only disagreeable from it was when the smoke 
blew into our faces. 

We dined very early, so as to dispense with lights, 
for we did not dare attract insects into our beds by 
using lamps, and directly the meal was over blankets 
ware hung from either end of the awning, so that 
Mrs Tadbot and I could wash and undress in privacy. 
Then we huddled on to the boxes outside, while a 
bed was mad® in the middle, and early in the morning 
the same process wa® repeated. 

Aff jbhis while we had seen no living thing, but on 
the day, at sunset, we reached the »dand of ' 
^ wCiA then the joy of gWfbtang foot on land jfiade 
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us, for the time being, insensible to the sharp, scratchy 
burrs ^ which adhered to our clothes and spiked our 
persons, and made life a burden to us and to the 
zakis. 

We camped beneath a tree on a slope of the shore, 
in default of any firmer ground. Had a wind arisen 
the tents must have collapsed, for our tenure was no 
more secure than a house of cards, as the pegs had 
no purchase in the thick sand. 

Behind us lights flickered, showing where the town- 
ship lay, but stillness was over all, and even the head- 
men who came down to give us welcome seemed more 
like shadows than human beings. 

The following morning we awoke to see a sand-dune, 
some 60 feet in height, above us. It took us by sur- 
prise, for we had pictured the islands as a dead level 
of flatness, over which the waters were driven by 
the force of the wind. The view it enabled us to 
obtain showed, however, a similar rise and fall in 
the surrounding islands, and on the rare occasions 
when the lake floods the towns, retreat is always 
possible to one of these eminences. 

Little else but grass, asclepia, the native salt-bush, 
and the karraka is seen in these long stretches of 
sand. The latter, though scinib in character, is the 
largest tree that is found in the islands of Lake Chad, 
and is worshipped by the Buduma, probably on account 
of the shade it affords them from the heat of the sun. 
They wiU neither cut nor bum it, and its leaves a«6 
used to make important medicines. When ' a man 
wants either wii^es, children, or cows, he gets the 
medicine man to grind some com in a bowi to #hMi 
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he adds milk, and then buries the whole in the 
ground under the sacred tree. 

We went down to the village, where widely scat- 
tered, low, thatched huts stand in a desert of sand. 
Wind-screens, made of rush or straw, or both, sur- 
round them. They overlap at the entrances, so that 
no point may be exposed to the direct blast of a storm. 
In each of these enclosures is a sun -shelter, open all 
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round.. Beneath it people squat, and on it is kept 
an assortment of calabashes and other household gods. 
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Jbhey are bigger than in camp. 
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so that, though one can, by exerting great agility, 
pass through them on one’s feet, it is more comfort- 
able to crawl on hands and knees. As the place 
is spotlessly clean, there is no drawback to this 
method. Inside is another wind-screen, close to the 
doorway, or, more commonly, by the bed, to which 
it gives privacy as well as shelter. 

There is little to be found in the houses except 
grass-pots, so closely woven that milk is kept in them 
as well as grain. When a girl intends to propose 
she weaves one of these with elaborate patterns, and 
sends it to the man she wishes to marry. If he 
accepts it, they are regarded as an engaged couple. 
In one house there was a tiny pot that seemed too 
small for possible use. This, we were told, was a 
milk-bottle for a piccan when it was weaned. It is 
the custom for the mother to live with her mother 
until the child is of an age to feed itself, when they 
return to the father’s house. 

The Buduma are a fine people, tall and well-made, 
and their length of reach is especially remarkable. 
The women are good-looking, but the men are not, 
though perhaps it is their habit of shaving the head 
that makes them so unsightly. 

They wear long robes, often almost dropping off 
with decay, and each man has an amulet in a little 
leather case which hangs on his breast. He often 
wears a single metal ring in the form of a crescent 
in the left ear ; while the women hang as many rings 
as is possible in both ears. 

Both sexes wear bracelets of iron or brass; the 
latter are of peculiarly fine design, and look as if 
they were studded with vast nails. Numbers of bead 
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necklaces are worn, many of which are of Venetian 
make. 

The Buduma are divided into three races — the 
Guria, with whom we then were, 
a pastoral people ; the Madja- 
godia, with whom we spent the 
following day, and the Maibulua, 
both fisher-folk. They come of 
common ancestors, speak the 
same language, and intermarry 
— a Buduma woman never mar- 

Brass Bracelet. 

ries outside these tribes, but a 

man will often have a Kanembu wife on the main- 
land, though she may not accompany him back to the 
islands 

Though they call themselves agricultural and pas- 
toral, none of the Buduma trouble much over any 
industry, for their slaves do the hard work and the 
distant fishing. 

These “ niggers,” as a slave is called in pidgin- 
English, are kindly treated, and form part of a man’s 
household, generally as his servants, though sometimes 
he wiU marry one. Though a poor man may be without 
any slaves, the average citizen owns two or three. 

Our Buduma guide told us that they have a regular 
trade with the Kotoko, who capture and retail the 
natives of Ham, Niellim, Sara, and the country stiU 
farther south — sending them down the Logone and 
Shari rivers to the Buduma on Chad. 

It is understood that no Kotoko, Arab, or TVlaui 
may be enslaved. 

The Buduma himself is a regular dare-deyil bucwoear^ 
a&d obtains much wealth from raids on tib© main- 
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and, principally on the Northern Nigerian shore, whence 
le carries off goats, cattle, and slaves. His principal 
dctims, the Kanuri, do not daie to ventnre on the 
ake, but retaliate, when this is possible, on shore. 

It is agreed, however, that for the purposes of trade 
;he market of Kaua Baga shall be neutral ground. 

When we left the lake we asked one of our Buduma 
riends to accompany us a few miles inland so that he 
night make us some models of papyrus canoes. He came 
ifter stipulating for our protection both there and back, 
md it was amusing to see the insolent swagger with 
ivhich he walked the town of Kaua, as much as to say 
:o the disgusted citizens, “ Curs, you long to lay hands 
jn me, but you daren’t,” — and he loved to watch their 
jxpressions of hate and disgust 

Even were the Kanuri a water-folk it would be no 
3asy task to conquer the Buduma. A large fleet would 
£>e required, properly victualled — they would have great 
difficulty in finding a passage through the thick sedge 
and mud near the shore ; and, being ignoiant of 
the intricate waterways, they would be in constant 
peril of ambush fiom behind the tall clumps of maiea 
and papyrus. Were they to light upon a Buduma 
town in sufficient force to destroy it, even then they 
would have inflicted but little damage, for its inhabi- 
tants could easily elude pursuit, and, when the enemy 
had gone, return to repair the damage done. 

So great is the feeling of security in the isolation of 
Lake Chad that refugees from the mainland come 
regularly to the islands — mainly from the north and 
east* 

By religion the Budutna axe half Fetiohist, half Ma- 
hcwnedafiu 'Htey say that the first people came out 
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of the ground at Chad, and probably this belief owes its 
origin to the Arab legend of the landing of Noah’s Ark 
on Hajer-el-Hamis. They have little second-sight, 
and that only in dreams ; but they are very superstiti- 
ous, and make medicines from the skins and parts of 
the bodies of goats and fowls. They also have love- 
philties, of which there are two kinds, one that is 
rubbed on the skin and another that is drunk. They 
are most careful after cutting their hair and nails to 
hide the cl^ns in the ground, lest an enemy should 
find and use them to make bad medicine against their 
erstwhile owner. Equal care is taken to perform the 
same office for a man after death, when he is washed in 
hot water and dressed in white garments, and for one 
day the women make ceaseless lamentation for him. A 
hole is then dug in the ground, which is surrounded 
with boards, and he is laid in it on his side, with his 
hands between his knees. They believe that after 
death all men go to the sky. 

The elder son inherits the greater portion of his 
father’s wealth — from a rich man as many as ten cows 
— his biggest spears and shields, &c., while the residue 
is divided among the younger children. 

The wives always go to the brother of the deceased, 
who also inherits part of the fortune — amounting to one 
half if a man dies before his children are grown up. 

It is not perhaps odd, under these circumstances, 
that divorce is frequent, and all the deserted husband 
exacts from the successful lover is the value of what he 
has paid for his wife. The law, however, is strict, and 
if a child is bom out of wedlock it is drowned, in order 
to propitiate the deity — otherwise " the crops will not 
yyid good harvest and the wiH not bear 
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young.” The bridegroom has to pay a good deal 
on marriage. He gives the father of the bride two 
oxen and two cows, the mother five dollars, and the 
bride herself one cow in milk. She gets from her 
parents “two robes, two trousers, four mats, and two 
small women niggers.” A man gives his wife a cow at 
the birth of each child, and at the birth of twins 
prayers are offered and there is great rejoicing. 

A wealthy man will own four or five wives. A big 
play is held for three days to celebrate a marriage, at 
the end of which the wife goes to her husband ; there 
is much feasting, but no mention is made of spirituous 
drink, and in the course of our visit we found no trace 
of it. 

The Guria people told us that the French had landed 
at Kumu eight years ago, and that since that time they 
had seen no white man. Evidently they had treated 
them with official reserve, for they do not wish to 
encourage intimacy with their suzerains. Their rela- 
tions with us were, however, very cordial, and a man 
who, by gesture, clasped us to his heart, was indicative 
of the welcome we received generally. It was even 
more enthusiastic after we had crossed the dark waters 
of Amai Silim, where at the Madjagodia town of Bula- 
riga the people organised a dance for us. The men 
and women stood in rows opposite each other, and the 
women swayed to and fro, clapping their hands softly 
together to give rhythm to the reiterated interval of 
a third, sometimes major, sometimes minor, which they 
hummed as a sort of accompaniment. The men mean- 
while held their long robes in their hands and danced 
and leaped mighialy. It is a curious fact that this 
|dmitive iraiw»i*ig is the only music known to the 
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Budiima. They “ no savee ” singing, nor do they 
possess an instrument of any kind. 

Passage is peculiarly easy between the islands, for 
both men and women use floats made from the ambach 
wood. These are about eight feet in length, as thick 
as a man’s leg, and a great deal lighter than cork. 
One end is curved, and acts as a prow ; it rises a few 
inches out of the water and cuts through it at great 
speed. The Buduma bestrides and propels it with an 
over-arm action, at the rate of a fast runner. It is 
said to require great nicety of balance, and the 
novice finds it extremely difficult to retain his seat, 
though, like bicycling, once the art is acquired it is 
never lost. 

This custom is not confined to the Buduma : one 
hears of it on the Upper Nile and on the sacred 
lake of Dahomey, and it will be remembered that 
Homer described how “ Odysseus bestrode a single 
beam, as one rideth on a courser, . . . and fell prone 
into the sea, outstretching his hands as one eager to 
swim.” The Buduma avails himself of the lightness 
of these ambach floats to carry one with him as his 
constant companion, so that he may “ walk for water ” 
or land at wiU ; nor does he refrain from fear of 
crocodiles. There are some in the lake, but they do 
not seem to molest humans, and we neither saw one 
nor heard of any accidents. The danger is from 
djinns 100 feet long, for if a man should inadver- 
tently set eyes on one, the djinn slaps him in the 
face, so that he dies. 

There are countless waterways in this paKl> of tho 
lake, between island and island, makjhg it lii?B a 
gigantic Venice. It seems curious that the Buduma 
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have no method of signalling from one to the other 
of the islands, particularly as the system of signalling 
is in general use throughout this part of Africa. 

Despite the fact that some of the compounds contain 
tiny plots of kitchen-garden where tobacco is grown, 
the sandy soil affords little nourishment to plant or 
beast. The cattle are therefore sent for pasturage to 
cow-towns — islands that have richer vegetation, prob- 
ably because they are flat and therefore more exposed 
to inundation. They are uninhabited, except by herds- 
men, who come occasionally to stay in tiny little shiel- 
ings. These stand but 4 to 5 feet in 



height, and face south-west, so as to 
escape the piercing north-east wind. 

The cattle are humpless and some- 
what like^ Ayrshires. A pat deal of 
attention is devoted to their appearance 
^ — their ears are frilled, and for full dress 
they wear large papyrus necklaces with 
pendants attached. Certain of the East 
African tribes deck their cattle in the 
same way, and so did the poore® 
Egyptians centuries ago. The cows we 
see represented on ancient papyri are 
wearing elaborate jewelled fillets. When 


milk is wanted a messenger is sent to 
the cow-town to obtain it. Goats and a few wizened 


little Ibwhs remain on the principal islands, where i 
a ' precaripus' living re best, they 
, made great afipeal' to 'our imagr^i'^ 
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“sleep for ground” before continuing our landless 
passage to the Northern Nigerian shore. We could 
not afford time to linger on the lake, and accordingly 
the next day found us at Kika. 

When we landed Mrs Talbot and I went out on 
a shell-collecting walk, and found fourteen different 
varieties, including one very odd little fellow that was 
as curly as a French horn. We had hardly started 
before a hare got up beneath our feet, and in another 
moment we came upon leopard and gazelle tracks. 
Our amazement was great, for Kika is in the centre 
of big open water, and miles away from the mainland. 
The Buduma told us there was only one other island 
with gazelle on it. We sent to tell Mr Talbot, who 
got his rifle, and in the course of a few moments saw 
a dama gazelle, some tiny gazelle, and one that in 
shape, colour, and size looked like a red deer, though 
its horns were ringed and curved outwards and up. 
Mr Talbot stalked it, but, alas ! in vain ; while I, being 
weaponless, crouched down behind clumps of grass to 
watch. Presently it came back and lay down within 
fifty yards of me. I crawled to within twenty yards 
before it saw me; then it rose, looked full at me, 
stamped, and walked slowly off. The species was 
not recorded in our big -game book, which made its 
escape exceedingly hard to bear ; so a drive was or- 
ganised next morning, and we walked the island in 
line. Our task was difficult, for the beaters were 
untrained to the work and did not realise their 
importance, so that the mass of game we saw escaped 
into a big swamp that flanked the north and east 
of the dry land. The island is about three-quarters 
of a mile broad and two miles long. Mr Talbot very 
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soon got a kob, however, and then Mastaba, in eager 
excitement, ran up to me and murmured “ nama- 
nama,” the Hausa word for animal. I looked, but could 
see nothing but hummocks of thick grass and scrub 
stretching away to where a tangle of bush denoted 
swampy ground. Mastaba pointed eagerly to a tiny 
tree, and suddenly my eye was arrested by a patch 
of bright red beneath it, and I recognised no less an 
animal than the mysterious red deer. I hesitated, to 
see if it could be driven up the line to Mr Talbot, but 
that second lost me my chance. Had it remained 
motionless I might have hit it, but it started running 
just as I fired. I missed, and a steady gloom fell upon 
me, undissipated by any further chance. We came 
upon the skull and one horn of a Senegal hartebeeste, 
and saw bariwa, which brought up the number of 
different species of animals that we had either seen 
or of which we had seen the tracks to nine. We 
longed to follow into the marsh, but even had it 
proved penetrable, we could not afford to give the 
time to it. There were large numbers of birds, par- 
ticularly egrets and crown-cranes, and many others 
which were new to us. This island was an exception, 
for otherwise we saw surprisingly little bird-life, — ^no 
doubt they remain in the islands of the north and 
east. 

Again we “lived for water” for three days and, two 
nights — eating and sleeping ravenously in the healthy, 
hte^ing aw, , and eiyoylng the pure, cold, delicaoj^ 

lumps of yeUow 





A Buduma Canoe with Cattle. 


A Buduma Canoe far from Land, 
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is associated with a legend about the origin of the 
Buduma. 

There was a man of the Kanembu tribe named 
Bulu, whose brother was a holy man and went 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, but ere he started he 
recommended his wife to Bulu’s care, for his ab- 
sence would be a long one — even now the pilgrimage 
takes three years. It is the custom amongst the 
Kanembu for a man to succeed to his deceased 
brother’s wives, and as time passed and no news 
came, Bulu assumed that his brother was dead, 
and he took the supposed widow to himself, though 
he was conscious of wrong - doing. One day his 

brother did return, and Bulu did not dare remain 
to give account of his false stewardship, but fled 
affrighted to the islands of Lake Chad. No man 
had ever ventured thus far, and there he led a 
solitary existence till one day a great wind blew 
from the west, and presently he saw an object that 
had been washed against the rushes. He waded out 
and found that it was a basketful of millet. It re- 
minded him of grain-lands and cultivation, and a life 
of peace and plenty; so he set out, and landed on 
that shore that is now called Saiorum. It was in 
the territory of the Sos, from whom the Kotoko are 
descended. The chief welcomed him in friendship, 
and Bulu dwelt with him a certain space. Now 
the Chief of Sos had a beautiful daughter named 
Saiorum, after whom the land is called, and she and 
Bulu loved each other. They had no hope of gaming 
her father’s consent to their marriage, but Bulu had 
not strength to force himself to leave her, and he 
r^ttiaaned to bring dishonour on the house had 
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harboured him. When the chief knew what had 
befallen his daughter, he would not allow her to 
remain with the people she had disgraced, and she 
and Bulu were together banished to the islands of 
Lake Chad. From them is sprung the Buduma 
race. 

Within one and a half hours of Saiorum we fiame 
to thick rushes, but our Buduma boatmen found a 
track through them, the existence of which no 
stranger could have guessed. At times we passed 
into an open space set in a framework of rushes; 
and once Mr Talbot, who was sitting in the stern 
route-sketching, called out that he had seen a flying- 
fish, and a few moments later I saw another. 

The scene was a patchwork of colour : little yellow 
flowers — supported on their own bladders, together 
with the water -violet, made a delicate background 
for the huge crenelated leaf and fine blossom of some 
giant water-lily. These carpeted the way, standing 
high out of the water, and scenting the air with 
their delicious perfume. There were five or six 
different varieties, some white, with shell -like pink 
tips, and others from pale -blue to a deep, almost 
violet, shade. Our polers dragged them out of the 
water, not to indulge their aesthetic senses, but to 
gratify their baser appetites, for they munched up 
both the seed-capsules and the long, snake-like stalks 
— a practice they repeated with the rushes, which 
again closed thick upon ua 
Land was near, and through the gloaming we saw 
the forms of men, and huge horned cattle. We drew 
closer to them, passing a fleet of papyrus canoes— -some 
Aoi#e than 8 feet long, designed for speed ai^ 
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ease of handling ; others big, to carry much merchan- 
dise, or pel haps cattle. In a few moments more we 
had arrived at Kaua Baga, where thousands of people 
were assembled for 
a great mai’ket. 

As we landed we 
looked back upon 
our second canoe, 
which was behind 
us. It seemed as 
if it were held in 
the bondage of 
reeds, — though, without appearance of labour, it toe 
passed along through the rushes which swayed an d 
bowed and closed up behind it, giving once more 
the semblance of an impenetrable phalanx. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A TEEK THROUaH BORNU. 
(FEBEtTAEY 7-MARCH 1.) 



Borntjese Woman* 


Baga means market, and the Baga of Kaua is im- 
portant, for it is only there that the mainlanders 
meet on terms of friendship with their Buduma 
neighbours. It is held every week, and lasts into 
the second day, for on the first much time is taken 
by the Government agent, who registers and levies 
a tax on each slab of potash. Little trade is done 
in anything but this horse -salt, with perhaps the 
exception of cattle. Huge thick -horned oxen from 
Kanem, the long -homed, humped cattle of Bornu, 
and a smaller Buduma breed, are all here. 

It is a picturesque sight to see them, as we did, 
at night, picketed down two long rows of camp- 
fi^ ; a number of men and women grouped roipd 
%ea9, ail shiering alike in the warmth of the blasbg 
, oxen are for sale, but most are her^ 

I quantities of small donkeys, fist 

' ..*pje • donkeys carry f0ur'',da1^^,>;r 
8 1 oxen six siabA 









A Potash Market at Kaua Baga. 


A' Budnm^ Ganoe in the .Pro^‘ of Ox^pAtB, 
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the long, tedious process of tying up each case with 
plaited grass rope, which is the practice round Fort 
Lamy. 

In the Chad territories each boy rides the same 
beast, which is more satisfactory for himself, the 
owner, and the animal, for disasters rarely occur ; and 
the average distance covered is at least a fourth, and 
in our experience a third, as much again as that done 
by the Bornuese cattle. 

In Nigeria the cowboy, or woman as the case may 
be, usually walks behind and drives his animal in front 
of him, with the result that one a little stupider or 
wiser than its fellows wanders off the road and 
scratches its back against some shrub and ojff come 
both loads — a feat that is often accomplished even 
without the help of the shrub. 

Five days’ experience of these conditions did more to 
break up our boxes than the previous six months. 

No doubt a short-sighted cheapness is gained by 
the driving method, for it only takes one boy to 
conduct a number of oxen, though his incapacity 
is so marked that the economy is more apparent 
than real. 

Few white men use buUock transport in Nigeria, 
for they find oxen undependable, and carriers, or 
labourers as they are here termed, are reliable for 
oontinuous work. 

We bought some cattle, and they paid us, though 
it was disappointing that the beautifiil, long-horned 
beasts were not as good carriers as their Smal]^, 
uglier brethren. ' 

Probably it is not an invariable, law that the white 
olflWid has to examine each bullock as it p6»e8 through 
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his station, to see if it is fit for work, but in Bomu 
this was the task of the Resident at Gujiha. It must 
he a severe tax upon him and a very unpleasant 
addition to his duties, and one too that requires a 
good deal of knowledge, for most of the cattle have 
scars that tell of once sore backs even though they 
be healed and painless now. 

Our tents were pitched in the very middle of Kaua 
Baga : over 1000 people had assembled to attend the 
market, and in the morning we wandered amongst 
them, taking photogi’aphs and offering a price for 
any personal possession we coveted. Mr Talbot was 
soon surrounded by a mob thrusting a medley of 
objects upon him — spears, toe-iings, pincers, shields, 
and ambach floats. Also Buduma canoes, that were 
there in process of construction, but their weight, 
even in the dry state, was too 
great to admit of carriage, so 
we contented ourselves with pur- 
chasing models. 

The women were hideous : some 
had partially shaven heads with a 
centre - piece of wool. Another 
style of coiffure, the Kanemhu, 
is sometimes finished with a series 
of metal rings hung one below 
the other. All round the lobes 
of the ears rings are worn, also 
made of metal, or, where this fails, of string, and 
Hcaaetimes a cylindrical head of imitation coral i^ 
added. 



Ip oontraefe with the iPtaresting faces amopgst 
Wfefiia w# b«d livad entmring I^oh tJban^ 

' •Is 



/' 



A Kanembu Coiffure- 
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the Kanuri struck us as a dull people with little 
initiative. 

The town of Kaua, as apart from the market, was 
our destination for that evening, and we were told 
that it was not much beyond a 2|- hours’ march ; but 
it proved to be 17 miles distant, and the road was so 
thick with sand that the carriers did not straggle in 
till 11 P.M., though they had started about 3. 

The track is broad, and leads on and on in dreary 
straightness through a desert country, the level of 
which is only broken by asclepias. Their juicy grey- 
green leaves conform to the general monotony of tint, 
which is accentuated here and there by the brighter 
brown of burnt grass. By Government regulation no 
men may hunt here, for a vast sanctuary has been 
made for the protection of big game, and especially of 
elephant. Herds of Senegal hartebeeste, antelope, 
and gazelle gazed at us from the side of the road, as 
if conscious of their security. 

Presently we passed a big trading caravan, carrying 
potash from the Baga to sell at other markets, which 
succeed each other at the distance of a day’s march 
right along the road. The sun was setting and each 
moment we expected to reach our destination, so 
when I heard loud cries and laughter, I hopefiilly 
remarked to my companions that women’s voices must 
mean the neighbourhood of some town. They cor- 
rected me at once, — it was the laugh of a hyena I had 
heard. 

Mimosa and other low-tangled growth preluded our 
approach to a bahr and bigger trees, but we had 
still some miles to go, and when at last we rode into 
Kimm we were famished and exhausted. The chop 

Q 
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box was far behind, but the chief had sent us a dash 
of eggs and milk. Luckily washerman’s wife had a 
bowl in which to boil them. They were not appetis- 
ing, for large skins formed on the milk, and the eggs 
were without salt, but we were hungry and devoured 
them eagerly. At least they had the advantage of 
being easily eaten without plates or spoons. 

We wasted no time on the way, but marched quickly 
on to Maifoni, through Mongonu, Dubala, and Massu, 
along the same broad, straight, sandy road. Its sur- 
face is occasionally bad with a sort of hard, black, caked 
shale, and at no time is it safe for unconsidered gallop- 
ing, as it is perforated with jackal holes and dotted 
with ant-heaps. 

One day we had trouble with the little cubs, who, 
though three months old, still travelled in the same 
basket. Lamy remained the bigger and stronger, 
and as ill-luck would have it he chose one hot morn- 
ing to sit on his brother’s head. At the mid-day halt 
poor little Kusseri emerged sick and sorry, and as he 
was little better when the march had to be con- 
tinued we made a stretcher for him out of a Buduma 
shield, and Mandara — the zakis’ special attendant — 
carried it. It meant an extra carrier to take Lamy, 
and, to his shame be it said, the labourer selected 
proved unworthy of the honour, set down the cage, 
and fled “for bush.” 

When I rode up poor little Lamy had bitten his 
way out and was wandering about all by himsdf. 
I dismounted at once, and the moment he saw me 
he rushed to me and flung his arms round my neck. 
'Eh© Goverapient Agent, who was with us, mem- 
searched sotoe hots^ near by for a man to 
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take the runaway’s place. The youth chosen declined 
the honour, and when pressed waxed passionate and 
declared himself “fit to kill a man,” for which ebul- 
lition of temper his spears were smashed — a temporary 
disarmament, as the wooden shafts are easily replaced. 

I then stepped forward and indicated that a man 
must be found who would enjoy the privilege, and 
one was produced wreathed in smiles and gesticulat- 
ing his anticipated bliss — but he was a base deceiver 
and fled also. The next was not trusted, so a horse- 
man rode on either side of him, and Lamy concluded 
the march in dignity, with the exclusive attendance of 
two cavaliers and one footman. 

The little lions were very light burdens, but they 
sometimes walked about their cages, and this no doubt 
upset the balance and made it awkward for their 
bearers ; and even Mandara and Small Mastaba, their 
two guardians, later on pleaded an 
sional headache, so that some other 
might take a turn at carrying the 
precious loads. 

Except on the march the lions were 
always free and used to scamper about 
wherever we were, jumping up and 
kissing us all, but especially Mr Talbot, 
whom they adored. Their trouble was 
from burrs, which are so great a pest 
in Bornu that pincers are made on pur- 
pose to extract them — and an untended 
dog may become really ill or even die from their effibete- 
The cubs used to get full of them, and would 
on each other, gently pulling them with 
tbeth, and much of our tim,e was speht h* thSi flKWift 
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humble office, though we used our fingers for the' 
purpose. They were just like kittens, and loved play- 
ing ball with any round fruit, or doing tight -rope 
walking on the narrow edge of some wall. Sometimes 
they would climb a tree and get above our reach on 
a perfectly straight stem, and they would stalk each 
other or anything else with wonderful finesse. 

A horse’s tail they used to find an alluring toy, 
and strangely enough their familiarities were never 
resented. They were a nuisance on two points : they 
would kill fowls and pigeons, and often added insult 
to injury by bringing them under our beds to de- 
vour ; and they gently munched pieces out of our 
clothing whenever we were not looking. Once Lamy 
occupied me in front and Kusseri jumped oh my 
back from the rear, and before I could shout the . 
magic word of " Kai,” which always had the effect 
of quelling them, he had bitten a great piece oht , 
from an unpatchable place. That dress had to he i 
discarded, and only those who have been reduced, to 
four well-worn washing dresses, with weeks and months 
of wear before them, can realise the anxiety of it. 

„ Our entry into Maifoni was a very quiet ope : ho . 
crowned head to greet us, as at Tchekna, with his guard 
of - horsemen, and no white man either — a sharp eopr 
"ferdsfe to our welcome in the Kamerun and throughout 
the CSukd district. The natives seem^, uncivil : heitissf 
they nor the soldiers >®n gnmd actiorded us a i; 

'is ■ 1^0 almost .ipyiiaald®, : 0 th©r- pa^'/'i^s 

'i^Ttfrbed^,. and' 
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modern city that has obtained importance by the 
action of the British Eesident, who found it con- 
venient that the Shehu (King) of Bornu should move 
his court from the ancient capital, Kukaua, to the 
neighbourhood of the adjacent fort at Maifoni. The 
latter lies at one end of a ridge, along which are 
other bungalows, for five white men are quartered 
here — the Eesident, his assistant, a doctor, and two 
officers, one of whom is often away on service. 

Our native guide took us to the Assistant Eesident’s 
house, who had been good enough to vacate it for our 
accommodation. Naturally we did not like to put him 
to this inconvenience, and sent next day to ask that 
zana shelters should be erected for us beneath a big 
tree a quarter of a mile from the fort, away in the 
open plain. 

As near as may be, the rent (lOs. for ten days’ 
occupation) was one-quarter of the purchase price of 
the house, exclusive of the building fee of 10s., which 
we paid in either case. I mention 
this, as it was the one opportunity 
we had of gauging house rents in 
Africa. 

The Maiduguri market is large 
and famous for its excellence, and 
we can testify to its attractions, 
for I alone bought over 200 objects, 
and the Talbots many more besidea 
It is laid out, as is the town, in 
model styla Streets of stalls are arrang#*^ $j^a(aed^ 
ing to trades, and are divided by broad walfesH—l&e 
leather work in one place, saddlery in aolothttr, 
itot another, where spears and knives tvwsd Ifl 
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rapid successiont by smiths behind them. There were 
pots being painted, stra-w plates being plaited, dolls of 
mud and honey being shaped and mounted 

f on sticks. In a separate street old clothes 
and meat are sold — disgusting objects in 
fitting juxtaposition. 

A medicine-man crouched before one of 
the stalls, his clothes almost concealed by 
the mass of amulets that hung over his 
person, and on his head was a leopard skin 
with the claws dangling against his ears. 
/Ik He “lived for fear” when we first asked 

^ ^ leave to photograph him, but, luckily, he 

thought better of it. 

During our stay General Wilkinson arrived at 
Maifoni on a tour of military inspection. We had 
already met him for a few minutes at Mongonu, and 
he was kind enough to invite us to witness the cere- 
monial visit the Shehu was to pay him at the fort. 
The message did not reach us till rather late, so we 
had not Ml opportunities of taking photographs, and 
those printed are from some taken on that occasion, 
and generously given to me by the Intelligence 
Cfficer of Northern Nigeria, Oaptein Howell. 

ThO Shehu was in the centre of a long line 
RO^meh, the preyailing tints of their robes being 
csfirtnine and white. Some of the hors® were capar? 
^ned %ith long <l»|lt©d cloths that reached to thp; 

to 'be proof 

.feather protected" 
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Those there were formed a guard to the Shehu, and 
looked imposing in their uniforms of white and red, 
though in one case green instead of white trousers 
peeped below the riga. 

The Shehu’s little heir, Kiari, looked very dignified, 
in the middle of a wing of horsemen, with his imme- 
diate bodyguard of eight or nine men clad in coats 
of chain-armour. He was dressed in a yellow robe, 
and held a small gun in his hand, its stock resting 
on the broad shovel-shaped stirrup. 

The Shehu is a tall, pleasant-looking man, and, as at 
Tchekna and Gulfei, a huge parasol was held above 
him. His silver tissue dress was magnificent, and he 
wore a black-and-gold scarf over his head. 

It was a fine sight to see these gorgeously apparelled 
men, each holding his spear, file past the General. 
Each dignitary of war or state headed his own 
cavalcade, and in an honourable position amongst 
them was the medicine-man. 

The General’s visit was in every way satisfactory. 
He was delighted with the efficiency of the troops 
under Captain West’s command, and he afforded us 
the ch^ce of seeing the Shehu, as also of renewing 
our friendship with Major Rose, who had come 
north from Lokoja to escort the General round the 
district. 

Major Rose very kindly lent me a pony, as mine had 
collapsed under its week of holiday, or, to be more 
accurate, under its groom’s holiday, for a sore back 
could not have come except by miracle to an unriddeca 
horse. Mr Talbot’s boy was convicted of the ofl^noe 
nf which mine also must have been gud^, for while 
lidhjg bis master’s animal it kicked ahd |i£toh^ hua 

t 
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off, and he broke his wrist. Luckily for him, he was 
received in hospital. 

Dr Inness and Captain West were both very kind 
to us. The former has a really nice bungalow, and the 
flowers in its big garden are a great feature. He gave 
us each a sprig of mignonette. The scent brought 
back my thoughts to home, and there flashed upon 
me the picture of many English gardens, and even 
conversations of no particular import which yet were 
associated with that fragrance. 

The doctor had a disagreeable task before him, that 
of shooting pariah dogs, for hydrophobia was suspected, 
and on a previous occasion cases had been reported. 
He sought in vain for a companion in this task, but no 
one would accompany him. 

Mr Talbot had to return with all possible haste to 
his duties in Southern Nigeria, so we doubled marches, 
and pressed on down the broad sandy road on our first 
stage to Nafada. The regulation length for a march 
in Northern Nigeria is seventeen miles, a lesser speed 
than the French habitually travel, but then we have 
not got their superior bullock-transport. 

It was the height of the dry season, and most of 
the trees had lost their leaf, though some remained in 
foliage in defiance of the general law. Ebony grows 
here, though not to a size to be of commercial value, 
but it is sometimes used to support the roofs of houses. 
Huge-trunked squat baobabs were landmarks in the 
dull level of sand and burr- grass, and their thick 
mauve- shaded trunks and dull-green fruit were of 
e3Equi8ite colouring. 

A deed of trajSe goes 4^ong this road, euid 

psaisod ^1% and snaall paravane of oKen 
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donkeys travelling to or from some market. The 
traders do not have an easy time, for water is scarce. 
There aie usually wells at the villages, but at the 
township of Maiguba there are none, and each earner 
is charged Sd. for one bowlful — a statute price that 
is a heavy draft on the 9d. which he receives for a 
full day’s work. 

From Gujiba to Mutue there is a long march, 
twenty-four miles, and there is no well on the way. 
Nor are there trees big enough to give shelter in the 
noonday heat It v/ould seem an easy matter to erect 
shelters of zana mats, where travellers could rest for 
the four hottest hours between eleven and three, but 
there are none, and the caravan plods on, men and 
beasts with downcast eyes and nodding heads, in dull 
acceptance of an unpitying fate. 

Knives and spears are both carried, for there is no 
security on the road, and every man goes armed. 

As we passed by a small knot of men were gathered 
together at the corner of a field — they were burying 
a trader lately murdered. He had paid the penalty 
of prosperity. The people told us that the villagers 
were responsible, but the Resident at Gujiba said it 
was more probably due to a raid of the Maragi, who 
are not yet fully subdued, and who often act highway- 
men along the Bornu road. 

Between twenty and thirty miles from Marguba is 
a beautiful town named Gabai. It is inhabited by a 
tribe called Ngassar, who say they came from the 
town of Ngusseri, near Constantinople, some 330 yeans 
ago. They are Mahommedans, but they have a peei(« 
liar practice of early morning worship. Jltidb 
man has a pot let into the ground, wMdb is 

. . li* 

V 
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his own. Every morning he pours water into it, prays 
beside it, and then uses the water thus sanctified to 
wash himself. In the Ajia’s compound we saw five 
pots, of varying size as in the story of the Three Bears 
The largest was for himself, the next largest for his 
“big” wife, a lesser one for bis “small” wife, and a 
tiny and tinier one for his two daughters. Thus this 
little household perform their devotions regularly side 
by side, but the “ foolish ” don’t trouble, 

Gabai is protected against invasion by two deep 
fosses and three mud walls, one within the other, 
through which there are loopholes for men to shoot 
with bows and arrows. 

Without are beds of onions, irrigated from a well 
at the corner of each small enclosure. 

Inside are houses of diverse architecture — some of 
mud, some thatch, some square, some round, some 
high, some low; and the granaries are doubly pro- 
tected, being made of mud surmounted by thatch. 

Zana mattings surround the compounds, and give 
the appearance of enclosed streets, which by their 
narrowness add to the grandeur of the one broad road 
which leads from the main gateway to the palace. 
The whole is shadowed by date-palms, whose graceful 
growth and golden-brown fruit add to the beaufy 
and prosperous aspect of the scene. 

The chief gave us a cordial welcome, and took us 
to see the house that belonged to his now deceased 
brother, and his palace. The former contains three 
woadeifol chambers. The fijret, an outer hall 12 feet 
in height? has a rafler ceiling supported by one pillar, 
with the walls by arches. The material 
iKhd dii&waitly patfpmed 





Women at Gabai. 
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white and black. Light is obtained from above by two 
narrow slits in the wall, and a line of frieze, moulded 
by the finger tips in soft mud, runs right round the 
room. The structure is different to any other we had 
seen, and the hall is still further ornamented. A niche 
for lamps is let into the wall, and at the other end 
of the room is a raised diamond pattern. The rest 
of the wall is covered with drawings and paintings — 




Entbanok Hall, 

a black - spudded shield with brass nails, a wondrous 
beast, men on horseback, who, as will be seen, stand 
in order to obviate any difficulty in the disposal of 
their legs, though one gentleman round the comer 
has contrived to sit with both his on the gamef 
'' The 'object that seems, howeverj to' haTe. 
awakened the artist’s instincts is the 
m' amply ^presented 

decorated; doorway', feet 


' ‘f ' t. 
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resemble the architecttire of some cathedral vault. 
Beyond this is a court, and then a third room, -which 
is again profusely decorated, and also gaily coloured. 
Its flooring gives an impression of mosaic, for little bits 
of broken pots are stamped into the soft mud, though 
a regular pattern cannot be claimed for it. The artist 
is said to be a Hausa, -who came from the neighbour- 
hood of Kano some twenty years ago. 

The Palace is also interesting, and its outer hall 
is in somewhat the same style. Within are a number 
of courts that lead one to another, and in the centre 
of each is a little round hut, which thus has the dignity 
of standing in its own grounds. 

The floor is below the level of the earth, and there 
is a step down at the entrance. Tiers of pots stand 
all round the walls. 

One court was full of a thick-leaved grass, grown 
as a medicine for the back, and in another stood the 
unoccupied house of the chiefs late parents. 

Round its walls are hung quivers of arrows which 
belonged to five generations of chiefs, but there is 
little difference between those used then and now, 
though the oldest of all show traces of Nilotic origin. 

As a general rule, they were designed to overcome 
the various forms of defence. Long narrow points 
were used against chain-armour, sharp narrow barbs 
against thick cloths, and coarser heads against thin 
raiment — though in the last generation some are found 
with very heavy shafts. 

It must be remembered that a scratch of the sMn 


may be as effective as a deep wound, for all these 
arrows poisoned. The chief very generoudy gave 











quiver, which, has a small outside pocket, where that 
form of arrow which he expects to want is kept in 
immediate readiness. 


His armoury was very good, and numbered, besides 
long spears with four-bladed heads, some old pistols. 
The stock of one has a human head carved on the 
wooden handle, and is certainly native. It is now 
in Mr Talbot's our possession. 

A dance was held in our honour. The performers 
were all of the female sex, and arranged themselves 
methodioaEy in a long row according to height. Three 
drummers — men — stood about 20 yards in front, and 
to their accompaniment each girl or woman glided 
dowa a slight slope, made two or three graceful turns 
opposite the musicians, waving the while great lengths 
of dress that would otherwise have swept the ground, 
and which hung straight from the bust. The moment 
they had performed these evolutions they walked back 
to the starting - point, and formed once more into a 
lor^ row. 

When everyone had finished their turn, the 
drummers advanced, beating their instruments with 
increasing ^dour till they came right up to us, and 


yelled aud shouted our praises. 

Then a new measure was danced. The graceftil^ 
glide was replaced by a dide and hop, and on leach-ii'’: ' 
hig the band each the back-to-back moti<m 



Eo|^r de €k>T®pl©y with the dancer immediatdy 
l3^g;.and Mlbwing h^., Aeasowd of people 
..'tb erlpyment .of thO'. 

' to 'wo?sider. 
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that our kindly entertainers were not offended by 
our lack of zeal. 

Next day we continued our march, and found the 
road beyond Gahai was far more beautiful than that 
we had just traversed. The depressions and iron- 
stone rocks that had varied the scene the previous 
day now became actual hills, and the road led across 
a path so steep and stony that it was difficult for 
the horses. 

The Kerri-Kerri hills became visible to the north 
and the Bagi hiUs to the south, and the slopes and 
valleys were well wooded. Acacia and mimosa grew 
everywhere ; also trees with clusters of mauve flowers 
and shiny leaves like laurels,’^ and others with round 
red blossoms. Some had sweet-scented yellow flowers, 
and they, together with clusters of tiny mauve 
blossoms like small wistaria,^ had no leaves; while 
one big shrub showered down white petals that 
scented the air like syringa.® 

Brilliant green and blue birds flitted from one tree 
to another, and occasionally the startling scream of 
a paroquet was heard. 

Every now and again deep channels cross the 
road. Here the water races down from the hills in 
the wet season to the discomfiture of the traveller, 
for there are no canoes to cross these torrents in 
Bornu, and the trader waits, if he can, till they dry 
up and passage is once more easy. 

Those who have to cross do so, we were told, by 
the aid of a ferryman, who swims over, pushing 
before him a long pole on which his body rests, 

1 Stereospemtuoa EimtluiuaiuQ. ^ LoaduMn^efua iMdiiiiiirtiat 

* tJnidentilted. 
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which has attached to either end an enormous 
calabash* Loads are placed in these; but the less 
fortunate passenger is delegated to a seat on the 
ferryman's legs, so that, if he is lucky, his head 
escapes immersion— but nothing else. 

As we neared the valley of the Gongola we came 
upon water -though, even had we not seen it, we 
should have known its presence, for the county was 
fuU of game. Guinea-fowl, hush-fowl, and small biris 
apiiearil in flocks; and Senegal haa-tebeesta big 
baboon, and small grey monkeys also freiiuented the 

"^^The passage of the Gongola presents no difficulty 
at this time of the year, and it WM barely necessary 
to raise our feet to ride over dry-shod. 

Thus we passed out of Bornu, after riding totweeu 
two and three hundred miles torn the boundary at 
Kaua Baga to a mile or two short of Nafeda. 'tte 
inhabitants of this vast province, ^ we got farther 
from the capital, showed increasiiig courtly and 
ftieudship. We little guessed that we were to renew 
our acquaintance with them by a prolong^ stay at 
Fika, L our object then was to press forward to 
the V. - -ly Zaria and Batichi. , . , i 

N is a big town, situated on a high tai* 

above Gongola. It is trenched and walM, 

^ on farther side is the BritUh fort. Bemdes 

S 0.0. there is a doctor; and when we were 
there Mr Carlyle, 

oome to census the housefcolders. ^ , 

» great hospvtaUty. but made us 

"f *'»« down-river whieh we lo^ 

end ftom wiWi nothing would have with 
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held us but that an almost morbid sense of duty 
forbade an hour’s delay. 

’W^e were particularly grieved to miss the cow- 
Fulani, some of whose customs they related to us. 
These wandering people had lately been on a visit to 
Nafada, and had there held a play to test the en- 
durance of their young men. It was witnessed by 
our hosts, who described it to us in vivid language. 
A chcle was formed round some young braves, who 
stood with arms raised above their heads, thus signi- 
fying their readiness to undergo the ordeal. Their 
expression might not vaiy from cheerfulness and calm. 
Meantime their comrades were armed with long sticks, 
and from time to time they would step forward and 
beat the young Stoics with a force abundantly attested 
by the weals that a cow-Fulani bears round his body 
to his dying day. 

The man who has shown no sign of suffering has 
proved his manhood, and is now considered worthy of 
marriage. Girls stand round to watch, and to them 
belongs the right of ending the test : this they do 
by stepping forward with raised hands. 

When a man has already gained a great reputation 
for courage his fellows will not strike him not, it is 
said, that they dread reprisals, but for fear lest his 
demeanour should excite worship from too many young 
ladies. 

Another sport they practise is a form of bull- 
baiting. The fore and hind legs of a bull^ are 
bound with a rope, which is held taut at either 
end by two groups of men, who thue deprive the 
animal of power of movement. Its he4d is free, and 
a man comes and squats m front of it within range 
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of the boras and teases it, dodging as the brute 
butts. When it is fairly infuriated he springs on to 
its head and holds on to the horns — a game that is 
hazardous enough, for the horns are long and sharp, 
and danger is added by the somewhat insecure tenure 
of the ropes. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

rOUB WEEKS IN EIKA. 

(MAEOH 1-28.) 

Olay Tots. 

On hearing that the railway was now so near to 
Kano as to make it our quickest route to Lagos, we 
changed our plans, gave up Bauchi, and started off 
by the least -known road to Kano. Our first stage 
was to Fika; and we set out in high spirits, for the 
road was a pretty one, shaded by dum and borassus 
palms, amongst which dog-faced baboons ran in and 
out. The first one I saw looked so exactly like a 
dog that I shouted out to Mr Talbot not to fire at 
it, which brought mockery upon me. 

Our path led up and down steep braes, and at the 
bottom of one of these lay a dull, turbid piece of 
water. I should be tempted to describe it as a 
ditch, were it not glorified by the habitation of an ' 
evil djinn. It is only three or four feet in width, 
and looks innocent enough ; but no one who has ever 
set foot in it has escaped destruotipn., 
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that a well-to-do woman who wears many of these 
is in especial danger. A year or two ago the wife 
of Mastaha, our headman, was walking by the Maifoni 
river, and the djinn reached out his arms and pulled 
her in : she was never seen again. 

There are djinns, too, who live beneath baobab- 
trees. They lead a more social life than their river 
brethren ; for there are amongst them chiefs and 
mallamai, lich men and poor, and women They have 
fine sheep and cattle and slaves “past what black 
men get,” and their houses are like a white man’s, 
with “plenty plenty pans” round the walls They 
have the power of turning black, red, or white at will ; 
or they may take the appearance of human beings 
and come and live like good men amongst the people. 
They are everywhere; and the knowledge must be 
alarming, for if they dislike a man they slap him on 
the face, and in four or five days he dies. 

The chief wisely keeps boys who have the power 
of seeing them as they come into the towns ; and the 
mallamai, too, often see djinns and spirits when they 
pray in the night. 

We were given a cordial welcome to Fika by the 
chief, with whom we had already made acquaintance, 
as he had ridden to the extreme verge of his terri- 
tory to give ns greeting when we were on our road 
to Nafada. 

He comes of a great stock, and traces his descent in 
the direct male line since 15S8, when his ancestor, 
Duno Maisha, first kept a record of the race. The 
fCxSIce of chief is an important one, and is hedged in, 
rniei. Wm nistanoe, no one is allowtd to 
©jOe yowth who is deputed to wait 

f » i 
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upon him. Probably this is a relic of the primitive 
fear lest evil should enter the open mouth and thus 
reach the soul. This was the reason that, in old days, 
caused many African chiefs to wear a cloth in front 
of their mouths now, though the habit often re- 
mains, the explanation is lost.^ 

Next day Mr and Mrs Talbot rode in to visit the 
town. When in Nafada two days previously we had 
bought a new horse, recommended as suitable for 
women. Its price was only £5, but we attributed its 
cheapness to the fact that it had no intermediate pace 
between a crawl and a gallop. After its purchase was 
completed, Aji, the gun-boy, said that he had had care 
of it for five months, and that he still bore the marks 
of its teeth upon his arm — also that it reared if checked 
with undue vigour. It had not proved untractable the 
first day, and as Mr Talbot was a very good rider, we 
had no fear for him, but the question was whether his 
wife and I could manage it. He took this further 
opportunity, therefore, of testing the matter by riding 
it himself. 

All went well till he was on his way home ; then it 
started olf at full gallop, and, before he could pull up, 
charged into a cow which suddenly entered the road 
from a side street, and all three went down together. 

The accident happened about 5 P.M., and I was 
quietly reading in camp when two horse-boys dashed 
back in great excitement. They went straight to Situ, 
who understood their language, and asked for the 
hammock. Situ told me at once, “Massa fall for 
horse.” It did not take long to see that everything 
was made ready for him, and then I too started out, 
I This os, I told, the ordinary J’atoa praoticB. 
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running wherever the soft sand did not engulf my feet. 
The town wall was only half a mile away, hut as I 
approached I knew he must be very bad. Groups of 
men were clustered together, but they were grave and 
silent, and as I hurried past they pointed me on my 
way with looks of commiseration that made me shud- 
der. I longed to see gesticulation and to hear eager 
arguments as to how the accident happened and who 
had seen it best. No, it was beyond that — did it 
mean death? It was the seventh accident, and so 
should be the last. Surely, surely, were he still alive 
they would be coming down the road. At last I 
saw them : he was on a native bed, being carried 
on men’s heads. My heart gave a great thump, 
and I ran forward to Mrs Talbot, who was behind 
him. . . . 

A messenger rode that night to Nafada, and early 
in the morning Dr Lobb came out and stayed with us 
through the day, for the anxiety was great. He 
believed the pelvis to be unbroken, but that there 
was serious danger from internal haemorrhage. He 
was very kind, and did his utmost; but examination 
was almost impossible, and treatment other than by 
simple compresses was also beyond us. There was 
nothing for it but to wait, so we three sat and talked 
with forced cheerfulness, and Mr Talbot, too, joined in, 
for he knew how his wife was suffering for him. When 
twenty-four hours had passed and he was still alive, 
the doctor muttered “miracle,” ordained peace, and 
took his departure. 

Next day the carriers were told we might be 
six days, ten days, three weeks, we ^ald not tdtt — SO 
that they were free to seek other seawioa They 
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answered that six days, three weeks, six months were 
all one to them, and they would wait without pay till 
we were ready. They did wait, though it was only 
two days short of a month before we started, and 
all those weary weeks Mr Talbot was a prisoner to 
his bed. 

Fortunately there is a rest-house at Fika, with two 
huts for white men. One served as Mrs Talbot’s 
dressing-room and my bedroom, and also as “ silence ” 
room when either of us wanted to do any work. 
The other, witii two entrances, was a big round hut 
which was both sickroom and living-room. It was 
airy, for there was a gap between the wall and the 
thatched roof, which jutted down a long way to prevent 
glare from the sun, as also to carry off rain in the wet 
season. Tents were of no good to us, as at night Mrs 
Talbot could not leave her husband unguarded, and by 
day the heat was far too great for a mere canvas 
shelter. In the draughtiest place in our mud house 
the thermometer registered 87° by night and 105° by 
day. Our good fortune was not confined to comfort- 
able quarters, for we were detained amidst a friendly 
people and lovely scenery. 

Fika is on a river formed by two streams that come 
down from the hills and unite some hundred yards 
above the town. In the dry season it is nothing but 
a sandy bed, though water is obtained for the whole 
town firom shallow wells in its oouree. The women 
scoop it up in small calabashes and pour it into water- 
pot6,-~a momewhat laborious and back-breaking pro- 

It wwald be hard to say which stream has the mim 
noKToundings. Both pass through valleys 
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made brilliant; by the blossom of trees and shrubs, and 
both are dominated by one peak which surpasses all 
the others in beauty of outline. One is sharp and 
rugged, with a point that looks unsealeable. The other 
is akin to the fortress bills of the Kerri-Kerri, for above 
a sheer face of perpendicular white cliff is a broad, 
level space, and rising from it another peak. 

The stream winds past slopes of broken ironstone, with 
grey- black boulders standing out amongst it — through 
gorges that are now thickly wooded, now bare. Some- 
times there is a high bank of rock, and above it hang 
the fresh green and long golden clusters of cassia, re- 
calling the laburnums of home. Beneath lie herds of 
goats, seeking shade from the fierce sun. Down the 
valley men and women pass, bearing faggots on their 
heads, which they are bringing to Fika from the woods 
that surround their ancient capital of Daniski. On the 
tops and slopes of the hills circles of stones denote where 
dwellings have been — for people sought safety on the 
tops of the hills in the bygone days of feuds and wars. 
There they could command the approach of an enemy, 
and when they were too weak to resist, could fly to 
some other mountain fastness. Deep cups that have 
no outlet lie between the hills, and on their green- 
swards the rock-dwellers frolic, even as they do in our 
Scottish corries. 

They are well known, these little people ; they often 
meet together to play some simple air on their guitars, 
and on a still night their music is heard long distances 
away. Their tiny footprints are found by those who 
frequent the hills, but for him who walks softly ^ere 
m more. Perhaps he will find a Imrd trajssfesed by a 
. |ii»y dart ; or maybe he will see the wee 
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each with his axe or bow and arrows on his back 
dress^ in bright-coloured cloth zouaves, with skins 
hanging from the waist. Some are taller than the 
others, and will perhaps attain the height of a man’s 
knee. These are privileged, and may wear a cowrie 
on the top of their heads. 

But they are not the only inhabitants of this moun- 
tainous region, nor the ones most commonly to be seen 
pb live there, and gazelle the size of hares, for there 
is good bush cover, though the country is wild and 
rocky.^ The Fikans are great huntem. They use dogs, 
and ride down game in the plains. They snare and 
* also stalk — for this purpose they 
. attach a toucan’s head made of wood, 
with a real bill, to their foreheads! 

Toooah’s H8AD. to their 

victim, the aiumal stops to gaze at 
the strange bird that advances, nodding its head this 
way, and that as if m search of food. 

One day the chief gave Mr Talbot a lion’s skin, shot 
the previous morning by a huntsman who had killed it 
with one arrow from a distance of sixty yards. It was 

g ’^-ued, and tbe hunter left it to do its work. Some 
he returned po the spot and found the Ikja 
an exhibition of his 'arohery,, an^ 
illustration, 'be stoops to- 
■' ' ®® iwlueyf, 




Baba, a Fikan Archer. 


A Street in Fika. 
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got a medicine that has taken the power from him. 
He says they are very strong, with big heads and big 
limbs. 

The chief or his son came every day to inquire after 
Mr Talbot, and they deputed one of the Mallamai to our 
especial service. In his company we visited the town, 
which is strongly fortified. A big mud wall surrounds 
it, and it is further protected by a double fosse that 
makes cavalry charge impossible and greatly impedes 
the advance of footmen. Were the foe to carry this 
first defence he would be confronted by an almost 
equally diflBlcult task, for inside there is another ditch, 
and then a wall in which loopholes are cut at irregular 
intervals. 

The town is extremely picturesque, and has an 
individuality all its own. Date palms overshadow it, 
and small boys climb up them with infinite glee to 
pick great clusters of the sweet golden fruit. The 
streets, now broad now narrow, wind amidst highly 
ornamented mud houses, whose entrances open into it 
quaintly at unexpected angles. 

Big clay pipes act as gargoyles to run the rain off 
the roofs, and wooden runnels jut from beneath them 
to carry the water 
still farther out. 

There are large 
numbers of mosques 
in the city, and in 
the principal one a 
sacred fire is kept 
burning, tended by young acolytes. Its porch opeps 
to fi* street, and through it mud piUars m 
feem Outside old men stand or squat, fihge^ing tbw 
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beads in prayer, but they raise their eyes and give a 
friendly gieeting to the passers-by— even when they 

I 


■ 


happen to be unbelievers and women like Mrs Talbot 
aiod myseE 

Tbe number 120 out of a population of scw6 

14^ boweMto, but they are soribes and teao^ a» 


MOSQUB AT FiKA. 
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While Mrs Talbot sketched, the Mallam took me on a 
regular house-to-house visitation The owners made 
me cordially welcome, hut an ever-increasing, though 
friendly, crowd followed us through the streets, and in 
one big dwelling they weie perforce lefused entrance. 
My host attempted to shut and bar his gate against 
them, but the throng pressed eagerly against it, and 
a regular hand-to-hand conflict ensued. Obviously it 
was expected that I should take some action, but, 
fearful lest it might not be successful, I waited till 
the householder had practically won his victory befoie 
I turned and said, “ Let this noise cease.” To my 
astonishment obedience was instant, and when I 
stepped into the street again the multitude ran 
away. “ They done fear,” as Mastaba, our inter- 
preter, explained to the mystified Mrs Talbot, who 
was quietly sketching when the men fled past her. 

The houses are regular 

rabbit-warrens, leading from 

room to court, with so many ij ' T / 
entrances into each that, Jl L i| Ij 2lljj 
once I had reached the in- if 

terior, it was impossible to 

find my way out again. No - ±~'^ Spjf 

doubt this mode of con- . 

struction was adopted for 
defensive purposes, and it 

must have made the place NArav® made ibon ctiiRABs 
almost impregnable. 

Rows of pots are ranged one above the other round 
the rooms, and the demand for these is easily sup- 
plied, as there is a great deal of clay in the hills as 
well as iron and tin, and large heaps of ashes out- 
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side the towa walls show what an important industry 
pottery is. 

There are also large numbers of carved wooden 
bowls, into which soft native tin that looks just like 
tinfoil from a chocolate box is beaten, but it is not 
effective, for it flakes off. 

The people sleep on mud-beds, and beneath each are 
two holes, where fires are lit every night, even when 



Boix. Lazy-Toitos. Bott Coton Bmz . 

the natural temperature is at 87°. Had I not seen the 
hot ashes myself I could not have believed it. 

Amongst the ashes a clay horse was stabled. Its 
owner, a little boy, pulled it out to show it to me, 
and also a small clay rider, whose figui^ consisted 
of two legs and a trunk that wen© so exactly alike 
as to he interchangeable^ The whole was enveloped 
in a ahd he had even got a saddle and hmrse^ 
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cloth to complete the image. The children make 
them, and they brought a whole army to us in 
camp. 

The little girls also have clay toys, dolls rudely 
moulded and very conventional in expression, orna- 
mented with white stripes. Some have sticks in one 
nostril like the children’s mothers, but the form is 
somewhat similar to that of an Egyptian mummy. 
Cross-questioned as to how they got there, the Mallam 
answered that his people had brought them from 
Yemen, in Arabia, which they left at the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. 

A third toy is used for babies. It is very simple, and 
consists of a bird’s beak bound round in cloth that 
darts in and out on bamboo sticks like a lazy-tongs. 

Generally Mrs Talbot and I dispensed with the 
Mallam’s, or indeed any other, escort in our daily 
walks. Sometimes we would come and watch the 
baking of the pots, or the processes of dyeing, for 
which indigo is in common use. 

At other times we roamed the hills, where a mis- 
adventure once befell Mrs Talbot. She was bitten in 
the leg by a snake, the fangs passing through her 
leather stocking. Unluckily I was not with her, and 
it was twenty minutes before she got home, where 
we could apply the correct cures — permanganate, liga- 
tures, champagne, brandy, and black coffee. As her 
pulse never fluctuated, the snake cannot have been a 
poisonous one, and she suffered no ill result — except 
from the cures, which did make her very sick and 
miserable all the next day. 

Meanwhile Mr Talbot, though a prisoher in bed, did 
not neglect his opportunities, and for hours together 
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the Mallam would come and t.ilk to him of the wander- 
ings of the tribe and the customs of the people 

This is their histoiy, which he read from the archives 
kept since 1538, and written ui Marghaby • At the end 
of the thnteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Bagirimi, Bormiese, and Fikans left Femen, south 
of Mecca, and travelled together across Afiica until 
they came near the mouth of the Shaii rivei. There 
theBagiiimi split off and settled in the country they 
still occupy. 

It will be remembered that all their own legends 
agiee as to their Eastern origin. The three tribes 
ornginally spoke the same language, and it is probable 
that the Bagirimi have retained it. 

The Boinnese and ITikans settled near Fort Lamy, 
where they lived nomad existences They could not 
agree as to hunting and other rights, and at the end 
of a year matters came to a climax when the Bornuese 
caught and ate a wounded kob shot by a Fikan. The 
Fikans, full of anger, quitted their dishonest neigh- 
bours and trekked farther west. Later the Bornuese, 
too, gradually journeyed westwards, spreading their 
kingdom wherever they passed. South of Lake Chad, 
in the Dikoa district, they took the language of the 
people. Some remained there, while others went 
north and west and settled in that vast province of 
Bornu» of which Fika occupies a corner. 

The Fikans traoe their wanderings till 1540, in 
which fmx they settled, at Haniski, a town in the 
hilki only a few aplbs fema Fika, where they remained 
till the beginukg bf the nineteenth century. They 
hiifl iOiHpdski thjsn, three chieft died within a 

^ ^ 
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At one period they settled amongst the Bolewa, 
whose language they adopted, for they intermarried 
with that race, and the women brought up the children 
to speak their own tongue. 

The Mahommedan religion did not become universal 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century, though 
Duno Maisha, the historian chief, who reigned in 
1538-89, was the first convert. 

They are still a superstitious people, and use pro- 
miscuously both pagan and Mahommedan love-philtres. 
Cross-questioned as to their properties. Baba, Mallam 
of Fika, recited to us the following, which is here 
transcribed as nearly as may be in the words in which 
it was interpreted. 

As will be seen by the prayer, these two are 
Mahommedan potions — 

“ Drink this medicine and everybody will love you. 
Call on the name of the woman, her mother’s name, 
your own name, and her father’s name. Put this 
prayer on a board, and then wash it with water — 
wash yourself in the same water. When the woman 
sees you, she will love you too much. Even if she 
does not see you, or live by you, she will come and 
follow you wherever you may be. 

“ Wa na Allaha ! Thou who art everywhere, Thou 
who knowest everything. Thou who art greater than 
everything. Only Allah knows everything in the 
world. All people will come to AUah, but only few 
will see Him. Allah will make all come back to Him. 

“First of all, nobody lived in the world, for Allah 
made everybody. Allah can take everybody from the 
world again. Allah is always near. Father and 

s 
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mother bear children that do not like one another. 
Allah can put sense in them, and then they will 
like one another. If one is stronger and flogs another, 
only Allah can touch him. If a man does evil, Alla h 
can be sorry for him.” 

This prayer must be wTitten on a board, then it 
must be washed, and the water given her to drink : — 

“ When a woman drinks this, she will no longer hear 
her father or her mother. If the judge [the white 
man] speaks to her, she will not hear him, but only 
her lover. She will never hear any other man, but 
only the one. Ku u’Allaha! Allah can give man 
strength and then make him low. Allah sent a man 
to wake all people. When Allah wakes the world 
it will be very soon — no one knows when.” 

It will be noticed that both these medicines subdue 
a woman to a man. The first he takes himself, the 
second he gives to her, and presumably it is he who 
writes the prayer on her board, and he who washes 
it and gives her the water to drink — pei-haps without 
her knowledge. 

It seems hard that a woman should have no oppor- 
tunity of gaining a man’s heart, and in the pagan 
medicines also she is the subject. 

The directions are similar to those of the Mabom- 
medans ; “ Make a prayer on a board, wash it, and 
miac the water with Une and crocodile fat, and rub 
It io your hands.*’ 

, *3^ interi^rnter used tha word prayer, but probaHy 
was nxeartt* This is it : *‘lf a tnan 
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this medicine, everybody will love him. The blood 
of his heart will change ; it will become white. If 
a man does not like him, he can put some of the 
medicine in his own hand and take the other’s, and 
he will like him.” 

This medicine was made for us, and was put in a 
little bit of hollowed maize-stalk. The “ prayer ” and 
water we should have to add, but as it is intended 
for the overthrow of my own sex I shall not allow 
its efficacy to be tested. 

These love-charms are not the only ones in use, 
and medicines can be obtained for protection against 
lion and similar dangers. Others give a certain meas- 
ure of occult power, and that of second-sight is rec- 
ognised in a story that dates from the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is told of Gandauwu, heir to 
the reigning chief. As a preliminary I must mention 
that by the Fikan laws of inheritance a child only 
succeeds his father when he is of man’s estate; till 
then the brother is the inheritor. One day his father 
and uncle were together when Gandauwu, as a small 
child, began to cry out. His uncle asked the cause, 
but the chief made answer, “ If I tell you what the 
child is saying, your heart will not be good,” — for he 
was a wise man and knew the secrets of all hearts ; 
but when his brother insisted, he answered, “The 
child says that when I die he will be chief, and you 
win be chief after him.” Langwua was angry, and 
went away, saying, “ It is good ; now I will not come 
to your house any more.” The mother of Gandauwu 
ran after him and pleaded with him, and said, “ Why 
are you vexed ? If my piccan will be chief for plenty 
k years, and you will be chief after him, you will live 
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for many years, and that is good.” But Langwua left 
the house in anger. 

It came to pass that the chief died when his little 
son was seven years old, but the child had spoken 
destiny, and the people chose him to be chief, and 
would have none of Langwua, though he forced his 
claim with a thousand wairiors 

Till then the child had wmi-n Jio clothing, but when 
he became chief they put trousers on him, and this 
is the meaning of his name — “ Danw u ” == trousers, 
“Gan”==to cut or sew: Gandauwu. 

He reigned for thirty years and had no children, so, 
as he had foretold, Langwua succeeded him. 

The people accepted us very simply into the life 
of the place, aird they would come and tell us such 
little histories as I have recounted above, in which 
I have tried, as far as possible, to keep to their ex- 
pressions; and they would bring us contributions to 
Mr Talbot’s collections — monkeys, stiuirrels, rats, and 
a little duiker. The rats ^ have proved new to science, 
and have been named after me by the kind wish of 
Mr Talbot and of Mr Oldfield Thomas, who worked 
them out at the Natural History Museum, Scoipions 
also were brought in large numbers, for Mastaba col- 
lected them from beneath the stones in the town. 
He brought them in his cap and overturned them on 
the feskble, where they scuttled about in a manner 
that alarmed us very greatly. He, however, picked 
them up one by one and placed them in the coUeoting- 
bettk, asemdng us that there was no need to fear, as 
ihe fesid n that preserved him from their sting. 

^ ^ CMNtatoija pnttaw oUmi. 
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Another offering that gave us enormous pleasure 
was the war-drum, which for the last sixty years had 
led the Fikans to victory. Did they lay siege to and 
fail to capture a city, they had only to 
throw the drum over its wall, and no 
defence could keep their men from swarm- 
ing over to regain it. I have it now, 
for the Fikans no longer require it. The 
white man has come, and forbids war. 

One day we were told that the chiefs 
second son was to be married, and we 
were invited to witness the festivities. Mr 
Talbot was by then so much better that he 
came with his wife and me to see them. 

They took place in a big open square out- 
side the palace, whither he was carried in a hammock. 
•Before the Royal party appeared a dance was held, 
which proved monotonous in the extreme. A row of 
men, youths, and tiny boys advanced slowly, making 
two movements with each foot before they leant their 
weight on it, and that was all. They were preceded 
by a man playing a small, wooden calabash drum, 
who walked backwards before them. 

This entertainment was at length varied by some 
musicians, who had far more life and go about them. 
The drums formed a large contingent — ^there were two 
big ones, two long, narrow -waisted ones surrounded 
by strings that were attached from one end to the 
other, and which are held between the legs as they 
are played, and several small, round, wooden calabash 
drums, which completed that section of the band. 
One energetic musician played two sorts at the same 
f time— a long, narrow one beneath bis arm, and a 
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large, round one that hung from his neck, which he 
struck on the wooden back, as he was unable to 
reach its skin face. 

The aligata is not a Fikan instrument, and the band 
included only one specimen. It did not take the lead- 
ing part, as it usually does, but was 
superseded by one of four very fine cow- 
horns. This instrument^ rests on the 
top of the left arm, is played through 
a side embouchure, and is slopped with 
the right hand — difierent notes being 
obtained by the degrees of stopping, 
as on the same pi’inciple with the 
French horn. 

The excellence of a player is, how- 
ever, judged not so much by the sounds 
that he produces, but by the contor- 
tions he is able to adopt the while. 
The principal performer was wonderful. He lay on 
his back and rolled from side to side, kicking his 
legs in the air without ceasing to play. 

From time to time some one of the audience would 
show his appreciation by a gift of kola-nuts or cowries, 
and the recipient would kircsuddie after him with an 
expression of rapt admiration in his mobile jester’s face. 

Frmntiy another weird figure leapt into the circle. 
Red, yellow, and white stripes were painted on his 
cheeks and forehead. A quilted cap, decked with tin 
plates and a doth streafoer, and further covered with 
teeth and davfs, was set m his bead In one 
ba ea#ied a ktge straw hat. In the other a sword, 

<>MKt iMWailiiSM tooosltt afaailav k»lnamoiti 
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and over his shoulder an axe. He wore a full short 
skirt, and every sort of animal’s skin hung over his 
person, and between them innumerable knives and 
daggers. 

In spite of his accoutrements he did not look dread- 
ful, for his face was full and fresh and young, and his 
eyes sparkled with boyish excitement. After posturing 
for two or three minutes he danced a pas sevZ, which 
consisted of a series of jumps, when he alternately 
thrust his stomach in and out. This somewhat quaint 
movement proved to be not an end in itself, as we had 
feared, but an awakening of his powers, for suddenly 
he stopped in front of us and demanded that we should 
see his great dance. He flung his hat, sword, and cap 
from him, and ran quickly to a spot where horse’s dung 
had recently fallen. This he gathered in his hands, 
rolled it into a little ball, and, to our extreme disgust, 
ate it. This we learnt was to give him courage. He 
next seized a dagger, and in a trice had cut a maize 
stalk clean in two. Having proved the sharpness of 
the blade he raised his skirt and cut into his leg again 
and again. Not a drop of blood flowed, though the 
scar showed white against his black skin. This was 
due, we were told, to his wearing a certain narrow 
leather bracelet, the property of which is to prevent 
any blood flowing from its wearer. He next seized 
his tomahawk, swung it round and round, and struck 
his head with what appeared to be considerable vio- 
lence ; no result was visible. 

The people rewarded him with kola-nuts and cowries, 
and were evidently proud of a perfoormanc®* they had 
often seen. We, on the other hand, utte^dy nause- 
aljed, though I less so than my coiia.|»aoions, fbs I could 
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not at the time believe that there was no trickery 
about the weapons, or illusion about the thrusts — and 
my incredulity saved me from a sickness I should 
surely have felt had I realised the truth. 

The performance was put an end to by the gathering 
of horsemen, in preparation for the fantasia. Then a 
terrible incident occurred. A little boy ran out amongst 
them and received a kick on the shin. There he lay, 
poor little fellow, crying lustily. A man went out and 
picked him up, but the small leg was broken, and he 
was laid down again. Mr Talbot huiiied across as fast 
as his injuries would permit him, and improvised splints 
from a walking-stick, which he broke up for the pur- 
pose, and we bound them on with our handkerchiefs. 
The poor baby struggled and screamed without ce^a- 
tion, and Mrs Talbot and I knelt beside him, bolding 
him quiet and trying to soothe him, but the terror of 
an unaccustomed white face only added to his trouble 

His father was there, but refused to come to his little 
son} and the mother could not, Irecause no woman is 
allowed to mix with men at a time of festivity. Mr 
Talbot sent to tell the chief, and in a moment he 
walked out at the head of his retinue, spoke kindly to 
the little chap, and directed some men to bear him 
away on a native bed, on to which he had to be held. 
Jixr he was still fighting and crying. Native surgery, 
however, has the reputation of being very good, and 
eadb day uijtil we left we beard favourable reports of 
the poor pik!9sMi*8 progress toimds recovery. It was a 
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Wlipi 191^ renewed the chief seated himself 
while the bridegroom and tlte 
^ ho«9e*pky. The latter looked 
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almost as young a man as his son-in-law, who was 
magnificently arrayed in a bright apricot-coloured robe, 
and was mounted on a well-accoutred horse with silver 
saddle-cloth. 

Presently a body of women approached the chief, and 
saluted and knelt before him. They then retired, and 
wei-e followed by others, who bore on their heads pres- 
ents from the bride’s parents to the chief. Pots, pans, 
and calabashes full of food, and sixteen head of cattle 
were herded into the palace compound. After standing 
a while till the richness of the gifts was fully realised, 
the women turned and marched back with them. They 
were taken to the bride’s house, but whether they con- 
tributed to a feast there we never discovered. 

Perhaps they were carried back to the palace at 
dusk, when the bride was brought to her husband. 

Long after the horse-play had ended strains of music 
were heard outside the girl’s house — a bride-song on 
guitars, — ^which no doubt continued until she left for 
her new home. 

There is, I believe, a ceremony we did not see, when 
the Mallam offers up a prayer, and makes an exhorta- 
tion in which he says to the bride, “ May you stop long 
with this man in his house.” For this he receives a fee 
of 3d., and generally a good “ dash ” (present) besides. 

In ordinary cases a man selects his wife when she is 
still a child, and he sends an intermediary to her mother 
with a dash of four gabiga and a 6d. A gabiga is a 
length of cloth, two or three inches in width, and is 
often used in place of small coin. Each year he brings 
the mother another gabiga, and when the girl is grown 
up he presents eloth and ornaments to her, and 5s. to 
9 ^, together with fine cloths to her mother, according 
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to his wealth. Half of this the mother gives to her 
relations, and to her daughter she gives household 
uten&ils. The father seems to play very little part ia 
his daughter’s matrimonial affairs. 

On tlic ])irth of a child a hu.sband gives his wife a 
present — if lie is poor, a piece of clotli ; if he is rich, a 
goat, sheep, or even more. For the fiist seven days he 
gives her two fouls to eat every day, so that she may 
become strong, and she is also given vinegar, honey, 
and pepper at frequent intervals. Morning and night 
time slie is washed with w.irm water, and she has a fire 
in her house .‘UhI does not come out. On the eighth 
day the infant is named. Only the Mallamai go into 
the mosque, but the relations gather outside. “Plenty 
chop” is brought to the entrance, including a sheep or 
a goat, and there the food is distributed — part to the 
men and part to the women, who eat it in different 
places — “ and all the people of the town rejoice.” 

Men and women, even in their home circles, never 
eat together, and the law extends beyond this, for 
certain foods are also forbidden. No one may eat 
swine, monkeys, or dogs, and women are especially 
forbidden lion, leopard, or hyena. 

Nearly four weeks had now elapsed, and though Mr 
Talbot’s back was still painful and movement difficult, 
he would not listen to our exhortations to rest longer ; 
and, ia obedience to a summons to bis duties in 
Southern Nigeria, made preparations for an immediate 
start. So much time had elapsed that the Mallam, 
who was to have come to Kano with us, had in con- 
seq[henoe of ow delay to alter his plans and take the 
Oovernaaikent taxes direct to Qujiba i?«t©ad. 

of Fika is m^nsible for a sum that 
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amounts to £1000, and his capital, assessed on 1870 
men, contributes one-fourth of the amount. The town 
is divided into eight districts, each under a head-man, 
who levies the money according to the estate of the 
residents. 

Eoughly speaking, the tax is assessed according to 
the number of wives a man keeps. A man with one 
wife pays from four to five shillings, with two wives 
six shillings, and so on according to scale. 

It is obviously a difficult matter for them to obtain 
sufficient cash for the levy. The sale of dates, ground 
nuts, corn, and goats to the soldiers at Nafada is 
their most profitable market. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. TIKA TO L4i.fe,0&. 

(MAK U 2*1 APRIL 18) 

Two hundred milest lav between us and Kano, and 
we looked forward to our jomney there with despair 
We were all unwilling, however, to prolong our ab- 
sence* the tornado season was now due, and once it 
set in there was a risk that the banks of the newly 
built railway would be washed away. In this case 
our return would be delayed still further, for we should 
have to trek from Kano instead of going by rail, as 
we hoped to do. Had it been a straight-forward 
march, Mr Talbot might have been carried in his 
hammock with little risk, hut unfortunately the 
geographical position of the country had been fixed 
only by route sketches, and he was determined to 
complete his survey from Maifoni to Kano by theo- 
dolite and plane-table At present, as we learned to 
our oc»it,tbe true position of a town was often miles 
away from where it was marked on the published 
maps; and the di^fusted traveller was tempted to 
pkae credence in the tale that distances had been 
ds^seittined by firing pistols in the air, and so judging 
Ibaw lh« aomnd would mexj. 
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Mr Talbot first tested his powers by two days’ labori- 
ous surveying at Fika, and then we started. We sent 
the boys on in the morning to pitch camp and have 
everything in readiness for us, and, as the march was 
to be a short one, started ourselves in the afternoon, 
after a somewhat tiring day. The chief, his son, and 
a large retinue escorted us. Behind this gay caval- 
cade we rode, for the last time, down the little sandy 
track, beneath a baobab, and acioss the sandy river- 
bed, where women were drawing water from the wells. 
Up to and past the town we went, and then we turned 
to look once more at the mud-decorated houses, the 
date-palms, now bereft of almost all their fruit; the 
ash-heaps, where pots are baked ; the indigo pit by 
the mountain gateway. It was our last sight of Fika 
and its simple friendly inhabitants. In single file we 
wound up a narrow valley, along the gentle slopes 
of wooded hills, lit by brilliant sprays of golden- 
flowered cassias. Presently a heavier mass loomed 
high above us, it was the last of the mountain-ridge, 
and now we drew beyond the neighbourhood of 
habitation. Here the chief turned and left us, and 
it was with real regret we said good-bye to him 
and to the Mallam, for both had contributed their 
utmost to make our stay in Fika a pleasant one. For 
seven miles we rode, and then in the stillness of a 
wooded brae Mrs Talbot and I dismounted and sat 
upon a fallen tree-stem to wait for Mr Talbot, whose 
progress in that hilly region was slow. The %ht was 
waning, and when the hammock came up we foun4 
Mr Talbot was tired. We pressed the guide as to 
how much farther we had to go, but though his 
answer was indefinite we were undismaye4> and, think- 
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ing that we could not be far off, I decided to walk 
the rest of the way. So we proceeded, and every 
minute expected to hear the sound of the carriers 
laughing and talking as they told each other tales 
by the bright fires that always surround a camp But 
the darkness increased, no voice broke the silence, 
and our footsteps sank deep in the soft sand. Thick 
bushes grew on either side and made the darkness 
darker, while their thorny boughs stretched out to 
catch us as we passed. Occasionally steep gullies 
barred oui way, cut by turbulent rivulets in the rainy 
season, their banks a mass of sharp loose stones. 
Sometimes an exclamation was heaid, the cry of a 
boy who had tripped in the darkness and fallen. It 
became evident that some mistake had been made, 
our boys had not pitched camp halfway as they had 
been told to do, and the whole long march was before 
us. Our water-bottles were nearly empty, and we had 
had nothing except tea and biscuits since an early 
lunch, and now it was nine o’clock. 

Eight men who had come from Maifoni with us took 
it in turn to carry the hammock, in shifts of four at 
a time. When off duty, one preceded his comrades 
to test the path and give warning of its difficulties, 
another stayed immediately behind, ready to seize the 
pole, and so save an accident should a comrade slip 
and ffili Their unselfishness and courage were really 
wonderfol, for the thorny bushes tore them as they 
l^^ssed, and sandals were but little protection against 
tbe jagged stonea We all walked single file, but they 
had 'h) two abreast, yet they never once sacrificed 
Mr TWiMj* to mf conaideratiion for themselves, and it 
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was touching to hear them congratulate each other 
on a difficulty overcome. 

Another hour passed ; by that time we were travers- 
ing an open plain, where all was deserted, and there 
was neither sight nor sound of any village. As we 
marched we raised clouds of sand, and fatigue and 
dust combined to make us very thirsty, but there 
was hardly any water left with which to satisfy our 
need. We plodded on, now so weary that visions 
of light danced before our eyes, and we called to 
one another, “ There’s the fire ! ” But disappointment 
always awaited us, and we learnt the bitter lesson 
that we could not trust our senses. It was past 
eleven when we reached two blocks of hills, and 
voices echoed along the valley. We had reached 
our destination at last, and once in camp we all 
three sat and drank with no thought beyond the 
gratification of our thirst. Bed that night was very 
welcome, and when we woke we found ourselves in 
picturesque surroundings. Through the branches of 
low scrub trees we saw white cliffs tower up above 
us, on their crest buildings were dotted like little 
beehives, and in their centre a jagged ironstone 
peak jutted abruptly into the dazzling turquoise sky. 
They were the fortress hills of the Kerri-Kerri. 

That immediately above us was Lewe, visited by 
the late Captain Claud Alexander and Mr Talbot in 
1904. Then they had met with hostility from the 
wild pagan inhabitants, who disputed their advent 
with poisoned arrows. We sent our head-man to tell 
the chief we had come as simple travellers to ask 
their welcome, and two Kerri -Kerri came half-way 
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down from tbeir stionj^hold to meet our emissary 
but at fiist they \soul<l not let him come up, nor 
would they themselves descend. Their opposition 
I’elaxed, however, after a while, and it was airanged 
that wo weie to visit the town. They are fortress 
hills indeed, and every precaution is taken for defence. 
At the base of the clitF, concealed in glass and leaves, 
is a trench, dug to harass an invading army ; but 
it would be a bold foe who attempted to stoim such a 
position. For 300 feet the cliif rose, in evei -increasing 
sheerness, till we were clinging to the lock with our 
hands as we clambered up by artificial steps of wood, 
laid in interstices of rock, to give foothold, and so 
render the passage less aiduous in time of peace. 

The ascent was a \ ery serious labour to Mr Talbot, 
but he was bent on more woik with his theodolite, nor 
w'ould he have liked us to exploie without him. Once 
up we found ourselves among a small group of natives 
gathered by some immense boulders beneath a little 
tiee. They were thin and tall, and had unpleasing 
expressions, and though the chief conducted us from 
place to place they certainly did not suffer our visit 
gladly. A broad plateau was dotted with narrow 
domed huts, built in groups that were each surrounded 
by walls of matting. Nearer to the peak the level 
ground narrowed in space, and here giauaries were 
built along the edge. They were raised from the 
ground and were made of mud. The grain, grown on 
the plain k.nds below, is poured in through a hole in 
the top of the Sambu, which is covered over by 
thick matting. When the grain is required a^in a 
man eimbe a mdelj constructed ladder, leaps Into 
tie pasase out its contents in big bowleit 
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and when the end of the supply is reached a hole 
is made in the floor to drain off the remainder. 
Enough is stored to feed the people from harvest to 
harvest. 

As we walked along the ledge we noticed cakes of 
dung drying for fuel ; and we passed dyeing pits that 
exhaled nauseous manure-like fumes — for black dye 
is got from dung. Near by were some great boulders 
that stood by the edge of the cliff, ready, in case of 
emergency, to be shoved down upon assailants, should 
they attempt to storm the place. The precaution 
seemed unnecessary, for the clifi' was sheer, but the 
chief told us that ascent there is possible, and that 
each inhabitant of Lewe when he reaches manhood 
must climb down that rock — for, until he has done 
so, he has none of the privileges of citizenship, and 
is not allowed to marry. They all drink pi to — the 
native spirit — together, before the dangerous attempt 
is made. The bachelors have an undesirable time 
altogether, and must long to have their manhood 
proved, for they live in piccans’ houses, clustered 
together, apart from the other residents, and the 
entrance to these huts, on which they are depen- 
dent both for light and air, is no bigger than 
that of a dog’s kennel. They are so absurdly small 
that when two of our boys tried to crawl in only 
one succeeded. He had got in legs first, hut the 
floor was lower than the doorway, and he, could not 
get out again. The only way to release him was to 
take the roof off, but this was a serious measure, 
and we decided to leave him to his fate. Some 
time later he succeeded in emerging, his struggles 
having at last been effectual. 

T 
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We weat to see the chiefs compound, which stood 
right on the edge of the cliff and commanded a 
magnificent view of the country round. It was empty 
of everything in the nature of a curio, but then, as 
the people disliked us, it was probable that they had 
hidden everything. We tried hard to change their 
disapproval into liking, but only one man was pleasant. 
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one ventured down from the hill. On the neighbouring 
peak at Gamari the wells had run dry, but this is 
a rare occurrence, though the rainfall averages only 
some 21 inches in the year. Eull advantage is taken, 
however, of what rain there is, and there are a number 
of shallow reservoirs on the plateau. 

When we came down to the camp again it was to 
find the little lions scampering about, playing in the 
trench, and stalking each other, with a marvellous eye 
for cover. They climbed the trees, too, and by aid of 
their sharp little claws got above our reach, a sport 
they immensely enjoyed. 

The next day we continued our march, and passed 
into flat country of singular monotony, in the midst 
of which we twice came to granite rocks 100 feet high, 
that rose in round lumps and were surmounted by 
perched blocks. They were very curious in formation, 
and were welcome as a break in the landscape ; but for 
personal reasons we hated them, as it always meant a 
fresh point for survey work, and Mr Talbot was not 
strong enough to do it. The population was Fulani, 
with an admixture of Hausa — and it was their habit 
for every man, whether on foot or on horseback, to cast 
himself in the dust before us and cry “ Zaki, zaki ” ^ — 
“lion, lion,” an appellation of greatness in which I 
had taken a certain pride until I found it equally 
applied to Mastaba. This proceeding must have been 
a great bore for the people unfortunate enough to 
meet us ; but the custom is their own, and this salu- 
tation is exacted by their own Emirs and Waziria, 
who have themselves begged our Administration to 

^ The Hausa term for this salutation is ‘^ledabi,” derived from the Arabic 
Wb train or **educata” 
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insist vn the same respect being shown to Europeans. 
We weio prepared to be sympsithetic over their 
drudgery, but all such feeling turned to annoyance 
when wii found how deeply they lied to us as to 
the distances we had to ti'ayeise between village 
and \illagts Tiro maps being so incorrect we had to 
make these iinpiiries, for the cairierb always started 
aliead or they would riov« r have airived, and it was, 
ol' course, nccessirv to name a jdace for them to go 
to However early they .started, we liud to wait for 
iiours befou* llu* more dilatory brought in their 

loads, ami once a hed failed to a[>pear until the 
morning. 

On one occasion we had to camp in the town 
itself, for we had como in very l.do, and it w’as too 
dark to set forth again to pitch our tents away 
from the noise and smell. A native compound 
was put at our disposal, and in walking about 

an iiruer yard Lamy di5>appearcd. The boys ran to 
tell us that tlie little cub had fallen down a well, 
and hoii’ified we rushed to the brink to ascertain 

his fate. Jle was quiet, but wlien Mr Talbot called 

down to him he answered back, and each time we 
spoke he replied. It was evident, therefore, that the 
water was not deep enough to drown him, though he 
might be badly hurt. Ku&seri meanwhile was wander- 
ing to and fVo in terrible agitation, and we had to tie 
him np lest he might spring down to his brother. Aji 
volunteered to descend to the rescue, and he was 
lowered down in a basket : poor little Lamy scrambled 
Agaitiet him and climbed up him and, in the process, 
1 hifi ebthes to piemi, but Aji got him out alwlutc^ 
llMHd endi iwsll. He was ft%hten«d, and annoyed, and 
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wet, but uninjured, for luckily there had been enough 
water to break his sixty-feet fall. When he joined 
Kusseri the two kissed each other all over, in 
joy at their reunion after so startling a separation. 
Kusseri felt the marches a good deal, for he had begun 
to teethe, and was occasionally taken with fits which 
terrified us for him. He was always good and gentle 
with us, and would let us handle him however much 
he might be suffering 

A kob had been given to us at Fika, one of the 
kind pronounced dangerous by the boys at Fort Lamy, 
and they now imputed Kusseri’s troubles to its agency. 
It was a dear little beast, tame and gentle, and very 
confiding; but it died mysteriously, and we suspected 
the boys of having contributed to this result. 

When we entered Kano province an emissary from 
the Emir met us, to be our guide. He paid us profuse 
compliments, and indulged his curiosity in us to the full, 
poking and peering into our rooms or tents, so that 
to preserve our privacy we had to fill up every crevice 
with boots or cushions ; but, as the zakis loved to 
romp in and pull them out, his hours of assiduous watch- 
ing were rewarded by occasional glimpses. This man 
was an utter liar, and after he had caused us a great 
deal of inconvenience by his falsehoods, Mr Talbot told 
him we could not allow him to come with us any 
longer. The wretched fellow was in a great state of 
mind; he knew the Emir would not forgive him his 
disgrace, and his pose of self-sufficient swagger dropped 
from him in a moment. He left our presence, stripped 
off all his fine garments, and returned in a rag ; oast 
himself upon the ground before us, bowed his head in 
the dust, and repeated, “Zaki, zaki,” while Mastaba 
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good-natuiedly begged us to have pity on him. Though 
degraded from any connection \\ith us, we allowed him 
to accompany our escort to Kano, and he was thus 
saved from pxiblic humiliation. 



Huoifr m Fu AM IJotsa ai? Oatia, ICano 


Since leaving the fortress-hills the scenery had been 
uninteresting, though at Dusi, in the Kmio province, 
we passed over ridges that were beautiful in their 
rocky bareness, and the neighbouring hamlets, clus- 
tered round huge boulders for shelter and defence, 
were picturesque- Once or twice the still pools of 
some placid rivulet, the drinking -place of birds and 
beasts, surrounded by brilliant green grass and foliage, 
Idttt a variety that was refreshing after the drabs and 
browns of the plain ; and once a forest of borassua 
with an undergrowth of sweet-scented flowers 
libn broke the rammtony. 

t li iites liilih great that we arrived at Kano, fbr 
tiiid tbsopernghly esrhausled Mr Talbot. We 




A Roadside Well in Kano Province. 


A Coiner of the Market, Kano. 
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lodged in a rest-house, surrounded by other white men’s 
bungalows, a couple of miles away from the native 
town ; and thence we went one afternoon, our only one, 
to visit the market, which we believed to be the big- 
gest emporium of Northern Nigeria, Semi-civilisation 
had made it uninteresting. Many of the articles for 
sale were either imported or made in imitation of white 
men’s goods, and they were all excessively dear. It 
may have been the contrast from what we had seen 
that made this famous place seem hackneyed and dull, 
or perhaps a revulsion of feeling now that our journey 
was at an end, united to anxiety for the over-fatigue 
of our patient. Anyway, we were not called upon to 
prolong our stay. The railway had been opened 
on March 31. We arrived on April 8, and a con- 
struction train was to leave for Zungeru on the 10th. 
It was with infinite joy that we took passage on it, for 
the tornado season had already begun, and the first 
heavy rain was expected to wash away the line. We 
were given the use of a luggage- van, where we erected 
a bed for Mr Talbot and chairs for ourselves, while 
the little lions ran loose about the floor. Poor little 
fellows, they were frightened at the noise and shaki- 
ness, and rushed ceaselessly from end to end of the 
van, jumping up and trying to get out, every now and 
again seeking consolation for a second on our knees. 
There were no windows, of course, and we could not 
leave the doors open, for the cubs would have got out, 
so we ourselves were simply stifled. The sun baked 
through the wooden roof till the van became an oven, 
and for ten hours on end we sat and suffered. The 
train was run by white engine-drivers, though it is 
hoped that black men may soon be able to do the work. 
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When (In'kness ftll wv all slejit at a little railway 
t!u‘am]>inf'nt, uikI }>ioceydt‘<l next day to Zungeru, the 
seif of OoMn-niueut, wheie we stayed with the acting 
governor, Mr Temple. The liaiu was late, and we did 
not aiiive till 8 20 P.M , when we walked up to the 
U'Sideufw in a perfect deluge of lain that succeeded a 
hliiidmg hand-stoini. Wt‘ had left Kano none too soon. 
Zungeiu is an odd }»lace to haMj chosen as residency. 
The '.itnation is low and tin place hut and damp ; nor 
hefoie the vuy recent ad\ ent of the railway was there 
any natuial meane of c<miimuiic<ition with any part of 
the colony; and the original nati\e settlement, Dun- 
geru by no me, was very small. Uoveinment House 
is a nice comfm table building on a superior bungalow 
scale, hut then* is a general feeling that a change 
of re'iidency would be advisable. 

Wo were obliged to continuie our journey the follow- 
ing afternoon, but our stay, though brief, was pleaaatti 
Wo had returned to furnished rooms, and even buttSif 
for breakfast, while tlie joy of conversation with men 
who know what had boon happening at home was 
immensely invigorating. 

At Zungeru a gap in the railway line occurred which 
necessitated a land |)orterage of over twenty miles to 
Akerri, whore the construction line was available once 
more to Jebba. For tliis part of the journey we were 
promoted to an o|>en truck with an awning over it, 
which was much more fun, and as the zakis were 
then experienced travdilers, their only objection was 
to the tedium of Journey, They were very pop*- 
idir idl 4cwa HoOi end many photographs 
illfiia theth j h«t one® wo reached Southern 

h^pi# iutetwe* We were thea i» 




New Railway Line at K-ano. 
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ordinary saloon cars, and for the first time in their 
lives they saw a carpet, for which, after licking and 
scratching it to test whether it had any practical 
recommendation, they conceived immense contempt. 
The natives stood on boxes and climbed up telegraph 
poles outside to see them ; a crowd always gathered 
thickly at the windows, and the officials and other 
superior persons came in. Lamy and Kusseri were 
^both quite alive to their attractions, and generally 
bestirred themselves to box together, or pose in some 
bewitching way for the benefit of their admirers ; and 
time and again as we steamed out of the stations a 
deafening cheer would be raised for the zakis. Only a 
few of the travelled natives from that part had ever 
seen a lion, and we were not unfrequently asked if they 
were “ dawgs.” 

We reached Lagos on the ninth day from leaving 
Kano, and were kindly welcomed by the Governor of 
Southern Nigeria, Sir Walter Egerton, and his wife. 
Our time with them was, however, short, for the home- 
ward bound steamer, the Dakar, called at Lagos on 
the second day after our arrival there, and I embarked 
on her. 

It was very grievous to me that my companions 
should have to remain in Africa while I went home, 
but Mr Talbot had his work to do as District Com- 
missioner in Southern Nigeria, and his wife stayed 
with him. We had now spent close on nine months 
in complete intimacy, and it was hard to part, but 
the time for good-byes had come. 

Big wooden cages had been made for the zakis, and 
with howls and yells of protestation the little pair 
were subjected to their first real imprisonment. Once 



» iin.r^ .V ( rriE^ of central Africa 

Mil ''-Ml,! tlu' St (Miner the e.iv'es were placed opposite 
» i ii ‘ !l »t s-Mth t!i(‘ (hinis open in between, so that 

h(' tn<,(thti; .uid people were very kind in 

L.i\n»j[ th. Id tii\H tM pl,i\ with. They were catholic 
til thiu 1 I',!! 1 ani] accepted evervthin»f from pyjamas 
to h( 'll < » - th m^li the latter wf iv the greatest prize, 
toi H wa* ii.oit Inn rippiiiii the pith in pieces. They 
Id eh tlan ia\n htds <mt of >,ti aw envelopes in which 
hotihs aif {M'-ked. anti the\ hned jiulling these, one 
at (Mch ( nil. pt^i hk«‘ lio}s in a tug-of-war. The 
hutchei was in ch ti_:e, and th?*y soon got fond of him. 
II* was u r V 4*Mtd to ihmii, and they feasted like the 
little kings tln'v weie, oil* liver one day, beef the next, 
then ehickeu, mutton, turkey; and w'hen we arrived 
at K(^uth.tinpt<tn the butcher gave me a large packet 
«f Ixmea tliat they might htive their breakfast on the 
trnti). 

They travelled up to Ijondun in the guai'd’s van, 
and 1 <lid not dure relmi^e them, for they had grown 
tm» iiig and strong for one jwrHon to hold. At Pad- 
dington whiit looktal like a tradesman’s cart was 
awaiting them, they wt‘re liftt*<l into it, and were 
rattled oi!’ to the Zoological (lardtuis. They were in 
aa much <lemand in Knglniul as they had been fevour- 
it(6*B in Africa, hut the TaUjoth and I had resolved to 
place them where they would l«* appreciated by the 
gmtest numla*!* of |jeople, and where they would be 
well cared for. The Beoretary of tho Zoological Society 
aemred ua they would Ito valuwl at the Zoo, and they 
hocame wembewi of the King's African Collection. 

Jua Import who vieited thorn there descrilied them 
** The Hoti* are about wx months old, an^ m 
lIlpyiMly Hriendly and playftiL They show, in a 



Ml and Mis Talbot on an Elephant killed neai Oban, South Nigeria. 
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greater degree than is usual in cubs, that the tawny 
coloration of lions is a comparatively recent acquisi- 
tion of the race, and that lions are descended from a 
spotted or banded ancestor with much black on the 
body. The usual black bands across the ears and the 
black tuft on the tip of the tail are very conspicuous, 
and the dark rings on the tail, not infrequent in young 
lions, are more than usually well marked, especially to- 
wards the tip. The longer hairs on the surface of the 
back are very dark at their ends, so that there appears 
to be a faint wash of black over the tawny coat. The 
legs and under parts of the body are covered with 
thickly - set dark spots, which show traces of being 
arranged in stripes on the flanks.” 

Another point of interest is whether the cubs, who 
come of a maneless parentage, will develop manes in 
captivity. It is, I believe, popularly asserted that all 
lions naturally have them, but that the hair gets 
pulled out in bush country till they are as bald as 
coots. In support of this theory it is said that there 
has never yet been a maneless lion in captivity. Time 
wiU show, and at no distant date, for the zakis in 
question were born in November 1910. 

One word of explanation is due to the reader to 
tell why I have written this book instead of my com- 
panions, who, by their experience and wide African 
knowledge, could have made it a book of special value. 
Mr Talbot was already committed to produce a book 
on the Ekoi tribe, amongst whom he has spent years 
of work in Southern Nigeria; and even his and his 
wife’s energy could not make time for tv?o books, in 
addition to ordinary station work and many pursuits. 
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I l»a\e a litJihtly and idly, because I cannot do 

mine, but vliat interest this IxKik may have i& mainly 
due to my conqianioiis to ilr Talbot’s map and photo- 
giaphs. Mis T.ilhot’b sketches, and her sister Mrs 
Bakei’s di.iwiii^s of tin* cunos that 1 collected during 
the joniuey and brought home, 

1 also owe grateful thanks to Mr 0. A. Temple, 
nho has given me much help by his careful con- 
sidei.ition of my proofs. Tliougb 1 have thankfully 
adopted many of his \<duahle suggestions, perhaps 
it is only fair to him to say that I have shown 
fedlf-s\ill about others. 


* 
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Omng to tU hndnm of Dr Rendle, who, together with Mr E. O. Bakes, Mr S. Moose, 
md Mr H* F, Werkham, hm worked otd our botanical collection, I am emhkd to add 
this Appenduc for the benefit of those mt&rebted m and Central Afnim Phnt% 


LIST OF PLANTS collected by Me and Mes P. A. 
TALBOT AND Miss MACLEOD on the Expedition. 


THE OYPERACEA! AND GBASSBS WEEE COLLECTED BY MISS MACLEOD. 
THE BEST OF THE PLANTS BY ME AND MRS P A. TALBOI 


dicotyledons 


POLYPETALffi (By Mr E. G Bame, P L S ) 


Nahb 

Nymphoea cosiuJea Savigny , 
N. Lotus L 


* Hexalolbus mouopetalus 
Bugler & Diels, var 1107 . 
parvifolms 

Cappans tomeatoba L 
0, EotLii Oliver 
0 aphylla Both (Sodada de- 
cidua Forsk ) 

Maania ngida R Br 
Cadaba fanuosa Forsk * 
CratsBva religiosa Forst . 
Ckiurboaia virgata A. Bioug. * 


Becanda*?^ ongipedunculata Fr, 


NYMPH^AOEJS 
Habitat 
Tubun marshes 
Garua to Golonibe , 

ANONACBiB. 
Lere to Ham . 

OAPPARIDEiS. 
Garua to Golombe , 
Garua to Golombe . 
Garua to Golombe . 

Lake Chad distnct . 

L4r6 to Ham . 

Garua to Golombe 
Lake Chad district 

POLYGALAOEJl. 
Lake Chad distnct . • 


DrSTRIBUTTOlSl 

Horfchera and Cential Africa. 
Widely distributed. 


Type comes from Upper Guinea 
and Nile-land. 


. Widely distributed. 

. Nile-land. 

North Central Africa and Nile- 
land. 

Widely distributed, 

. Widely distributed. 

, Widely distiibuted. 

. Upper Guinea and Nile-lartd. 


, Widely distributed 


* BmaUibm Bugler & Diels, var nor. parmfolws 

Frutex vel arbor parva, ramulis adultis cmereo corticatis , foUorum petiolo brevissimo, lamma chartacea 
subeonatea oblonga swm uitida subtus fere glabra <iuaia typi mmore , tionbus ad axillas sohtams sub- 
seeellibus ; petalis awste fauoeolaUs comtgatis basi connatis , carpellis 3 4 
Freach ubangi, Ler4 to Ham 

tcKorum peEoli 1-2 mm. longi, lamina 4-6 cm longa, 16 21 mm lata. Bepala 6 mm. longa. Fetala 
longa 

the type m having smaller leaves, which are shining above and glabrous except on ttie midrib 
[peWs are 18-20 mm long, and there are fewer carpels (8’-4) instead of 4 8 
... collected the type on hw Oharl-Lac Chad Expedition near Kaga MT>ra, No. 6486. 
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<]rriewia mollis Juss* " 


nhlAQEM, 
Habitat, 
Lake Cliad dlstriet . 


SlMAEUBBiB. 


Balanites isgyptiaca Bel var*(^) Goloml>e . 

aiigeknsis Welw» 

OLACACEiS. 


Ximeiiia amerieasa L. 


Lake Chad district 


Bityphns Jujaha Lam, 
Z. Baelci DC* . . 


BHAMKACBJS. 

Ham to Fort Lamy , 
Eivtif Bemie , 


LEGUMINOS.B. 


Indlgofera macrocaly* Guill & Bert* to Ikm . 

I.pr^mMum.&Thosm. . Tuburi marshua 
I, pulohra VahL » * 


Horth KameruB 


L diphyllaVent. , 

I. atrohilifetiBochaU 

I. eadicaphytladftoq* 

I fiftcttiidiflom Foir . 

I. ses«gal«Bsl8 Lam. 

^INsphrosIft BBiflora Fera. . * 

Birmlntem maphroxyka (M% 

k Fart. ' 

Ehyachoaia flafisaima Hochst. 
IL mlniiaa BC. • * * 

hmhms^ laxlfloms Oaill. 

gw«rl«ia laadai^aTleaShi Beat. 

as iB'iimfieas Fok. . 
CMaAhi^B. . * « 

piatmisii f » 


Gama to Gokml?e 
Oarua to Goknilje 
Ijake Chad district 
Ham to Fort Lamy 
UMtoHam . 
Lake Chad dlatrict 
UkeChaddiatrict 


Lake CJhad diairict 
Lake Chad dietrlct 
Lake Chad dietriet 


Lake Chid diatriet 
Lake Chad district 
Gama to Gokmhe 
Lake Chad #shriot 
iUke Chad dialrlot 


‘ iiu * 


Gam to Colombo , 
IM to Earn * 
Jjiket^ad, Patriot 

;LiSceaiaddysri4 






DlSTBtBXITIOS. 

Upper Oumea and Nile-land, 


Lower Guinea. 


Widely distributed. 


Widely distributed. 
Upper Guinea, 


Upper Guinea. 


Upper and Lower Guinea. 

Upper and Lower Guinea, Nile- 
land, 

Widely distributed. 

Kiledaud, Mozambique. 

Widely distributed, 

Widely distributed, 

Upper Guinea. 

Upper Guinea. 

Widely distributed, 


Kiledand. 

Widely distributed. 
W^idely distributed. 


. Widely distributed. 

, Upper and Lower Guinea. 
, Widely distributed. 

. Widely dlstribukl. , 

, Upper Gitiaea^ 
Hlle4a»4' 

, Widely d*'‘*‘'*®‘***^'^" " 

. Widely < 

, "WM^ydi^rihuled, 

. Wkl# distributed. 
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GAHOPETAli^. (Mr S. Moobb, P.IaS., and Mr H. P. Wbbnham, B.Sc») 
RUBIACB^. 

Habitat. Distribution. 

Oldenlandia senegalensis Hiem L6r6 to Ham «... tipper Guinea as far as Sene- 

gambia; Nile-land. 

Gardenia Tlinnbergia L. fil. , Lake Chad and Borau . , Widely distributed in Africa, 

from Senegambia to the Cape. 

Mitracarpum scabrnm Zuco. . Garaa to Golombe . . , Tropical Africa and the Cape de 

Verde Islands, 

COMPOSIT.^. 

Ethulia conyzoides L. fil. . Ler4 to Ham . . . , Tropics of Old World. 

Vernonia senegalensis Less. , Lake Chad district . . . Tropical Africa. 

V. Tenoreana Oliv. . , . Lake Chad district . . . Tropical Africa. 

Blumea lacera DO. . . . Garua to Golombe , , . Tropical Africa, Asia, Australia. 

B. aiirita L. . . . . Garua to Golombe . , . Tropical North Africa to India. 

*SphseranthusTalbotii,sp. nov. Garua to Golombe ... 

Pulicaria undulata DC. . , L4r4 to Ham, Garua to Golombe Northern Tropical and North 

Africa ; the Orient. 

Gnaphalium niliacum Raddi . Garua to Golombe . . . Northern Tropical Africa, Egypt. 

Ambrosia maritima L. . , L4retoHam .... A Mediterranean i^lant extending 

to Northern Tropical Africa. 

Echinops spinosus L, . . Lake Chad district . . . Abyssinia, North Africa, and 

Arabia; Levant. 

PLUMBAGINE^. 

Plumbago zeylanica L. . . L4retoHam .... Widely distributed in the tropics. 

APOOYNAOEiB. 

Adenium sp. . . . . L4r4 to Ham .... 

ASOLEPIADM. 

Oxystelmabomouens 0 R.Br. . Lake Cbad district . , . Northern Tropical Africa. 

Calotropis procera R. Br. . Garua to Golombe . , . Northern Tropical Africa to Indian 

LeptadenialancifoliaDecaisne. Lake Chad district . . . Northern Tropical Afirica. 

GENTIANAOE^. 

Schultesiastenophyllavar, lati- Tuburi marshes . . . Senegambia ; Sierra Leone. Prob- 

folia Mart, ably introduced from Brazil. 

HYDROPHYLLAOm 

Hydrolea graminifolia A. W. Tuburi marshes . . . Nigeria and country westward. 

Benn, 


j * (gPaitc^ori) 8. Moore <sp.nov.) Herha veriSiiniliterhumilis; rmh suhsparsim 

follosis anguste alatis pito glabris; fQliis parvis obloUgia vel linearLoblongis apice mucronulatis basf lofftte 
deeutrentipua integris vel obscure denticulatis primo puberulis dein glabris, pro ,mla 

parvis broviter subsphseroideis pedanculatis; hrastek easkrioribus 0 ovatis acutis vel brevisslme apmml’oso- 
aouminatis exbus scabridulepubescentibus; lineari-oblongis apice suMto dilataMa 

truncatis necnon margine oiliolatis ipso mucronulatis ; 1m>voiwn lineari-oblongis apice 

s^pe acuiis s Jlfmalklm. 4-5, henoaph. 1, horum ccoollis pauHulum supra barin constriotis Ceterum 

3^al>.NomKainerun, Garua to Golombe ; p. A. 1005* , ' ■ - ; , ' ^ 

,, slender, white, with narrow herbaceous wiugs barely 1 ram. wide. Leaves # 

^ose on the br^iehlets usually reduced to about 10 x 2 mm, Glomerules abcut 10 mm. ^ ,dia»«te 
> of a large number of capltula. Peduncles at most 5 mm. long. Outer^bracts M rim* IWfeJ: 

in texture, grerish-green when d^. Bmete of the capital 
' provided with’ short sidff hairs near ^the on 

MAia soarious. CoroBaS of the hermaphrodite uoraft8|)ale';f 
“ » teale dorefei, which stand on exeeedisidy " ' ' 
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N 

\ Ml lU \ I »f 

i! h U Xi I 
An h } I 3 |3 

Hdtn Mihl \ 

Hhan 1 1 1 » t a i #1 1 i Hi 
B» \n n 


I H \i IN U ! I 

n\ I I 

I i? ill it h f 

f t lit 4 1 1 
I It < ill 

SOI \N \M I 
I “ t> n m 

um\u un\! 1 

I r i litw 

I { tHIu 


Dl'iTElBtJTlON 

Nil hut ■»(! Arabia, Mozam 

MI'H V!li,0h 

Noitli\if.(>]ii Nile land %pt 
tlif Onuit, to nortbem India ' 

li n«lim mthetmpMs, ptob 

H ni iiulmj; from troiical 

'^oitU Vaj(uca 

Of lit l 3 tn) utioa m tropical 
111 1 s util Alnoa, occurs also 

m Milt IS 11 


i MiSoN! V } 1 

Slirt sj innm kuitluium) 10 ini i li I Inn il Aliici widely distnli. 

< him i I ik I liU li hi t i ut( t 


nnuiM I 

fifsnmum ilntiuu S hum i (»« mt«( rl i h \ jprfimma Nilt land, Mozam* 

llidmi liiu 

AC VMHVi i I 

Nf Iwma < stiia H Br . hanm to (mli n1 « ! r(*| i i oil olh litniiHiheres 

HyxiofiltOa *ij »» a V And lul urt tuaiHim, I u to Ham lioj ual Ain a and India 
* B^irkiia Immutiisw, s|> n iv I aki ( 1i itl diHtin t 

Jnidioii thvi \a1ji « hike ( hti )ii tiiit • lionnlAIiti 

t Htphon I Mat It odf i H Ik uin , S k ijft m 
nov 

Moueehmci U»\ nlum Hoelist Ham to oi t T iint Sent ganOim to Mfialand 


atiquaiitninm ]lfixnoAl»ad m d* r Ifvitt i imni lla | nt ntnli | 0 < •( u t ii m It n kI i1>i J ) a> via 
oklongi*^ v'fti ohiun^ ovatifl bmltt r of m ao » umh atis ittf t h nr *** ^ id 3* o *it nticuHtis coiMil 

IMgliift otmiit nlllR fltrtgiiloRlR omutlH a I ur ixf f $ Iiuh pUitOua vel aaoende# 

VaionttniM nimplIoibUK n\ iu«i« Mn i i 4t ntunlaiiti %tnlrfi 1 1 luoi l< ni « r an xh apt r { ungflnitfotia sordid 
Mbl* ftmclili ipialt lnt«r|)«tiiiiarn na RimOlt ua Jt rihw in t xUU» su} * Ht rii qh a ditai tia auliaasadilnil^ 
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Name 

Lippia adoensis Iloohst 


veebenacm; 

Habitai 
Ltro to II im 


L nodiflon Rich Lake Chad district 

LABIATE 

Moschosma polystachyum Bth Gai na to Golombe 


Dry’ll in iiov 

From benei5aiuhu AngoK on 
the Wist tc xst lu 1 Abyssmia 
to TTj^awh m the tasi 

Wuldy* distiihutcd throughout 
the tropics 

Tropical Afiici Miseareno Ts 
lands> Tropical Asi i, and North 
Australia 


Boerhaavia plumhagmea Cai 

-^rva tomentosa Forsh 
M brachiata Malt 
Achyranthes aspera L 

A aquatica R Br 
Alternanthera nodiflma R Bi 


APETAL-ffi (Ml S Moorb.) 

NlOTAGfNCdS 

Lake C!had distnct Tropical and Noith Afnca, 

Arabia 

AMARANTACE/E 


Lake Chad district 

Gai ua to Golombe 

Lcie to Ham, Lake Chad dis 
tnct 

Ham to Poit Limy 
Tubnii niaishes, Lcic to Ham 

POLliGONACEiB 


Tropic d and Noith Africa to 
India 

Tropical Ahica, Madagascar, 
India 

A weed of xMde distnbution m 
the waimei itgion'g of the 
woill 

N E J 1 epical Africa and India 

Tiopical Alnca ind Inlia to 
Australia 


Polygonum tomentosum Willd Lake Chad district Alnca and Tropical Asia, 

? acuminatum H B & K vai Lake Chad distuct Tropical and South Afiica and 

Tropical America 

THYMELmCE-^ 


Lasiosiphon Krausii Meisn . Lake Chad district 


Tropical and South Africa 


LORANTHACBJl 

Loranthus globiferus A Rich ( Ldrc to Ham ) Northern Tropical Africa, also 

vaip venucosus Sprague I Tubuii marshes, Iierd to Ham j Arabia 


EUPHORBIACEiE 

Phyllanthus retieulatus Poir Ham to Fort Lamy, Garua to Tropical Africa to Malaya 
Golombe 

Riomus communis L Garua to Golombe . , Through the warmer countries of 

the world 


adusque medium diviao lohis lateralibus ovato ohlongis mtermedio ovato eaquilongis omnlhus obtusissimio 
labio postico abbreviate quadrate ovato apice retuso staminibus breviter exserti s aatherarum loculis Imeanbus 
loc inf solum calcarato , stylo apice 2dentato puberulo, oa^suila anguste obovoidea acuta supeme puberola 
alibi glabra 4 sperma 

Hab Noith Nigeria R Benue F A Tedbot, 379a 

rolia 3 ^ cm long 4 8 inm lat , in sicco viridia petioh 2 4 mm long Biacteaa sub toe panso W num* 
«ub eapsula 12 mm long , biacteofe 2 2 5 mm long iloros (hmbus) purpurei Oalycis segmanta sub Sore 
6 8 mm , sub capsula 8 10 mm long Ooiolla tota humeetata 28 mm long , tubus 17 mm* kmg » ±1 ^ mm lak* 
Ibuoibus 2 mm lat , labn antici 11 mm long , lobi 5 5 mm long , lobus posticus 7 mm long 
loo alter 16 mm long , alter (induso calcars parum curvato) 2 mm Pojlxnis granitoum 
- " oaua latere siepius 4 Stylus 2 cm long CJapaula XI mm. long , inferno oomiwsa* Swhjsa 
Itoc^diam 1mm levlter excedentia 

Af mfSt aif^t this looks rather like Jiistma Gtelsopsts T And , but ^ 

" % tube, are easy distinguishing features According to Innlj . 

Ii^ peftwm $ Clarke in placing the allies of the plant dsi ^ 



% 
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MOXOeOTYLEDONS (Dr A. B. HssjoiE, F.B.S.) 
CYPERACEiJ, 


Kamx. 

Ityllinga |minik Mu'lix. * 

capillifohuH B. 

Clark* 

R ftlbota argil! Atiis K«'i« * 
JtiiKrUtis ak|iwimmk«i H B, 
(JIarlii* 

Cyisf'rmiHioinatuHRHr. . 

€. Haapan L. , 

€* n4tui4ua L. . 

C. !*apjr«>< L * ♦ . . 

Sfanacas Sit’Wnamn Nm 
M. unMkiUH Vahl 
Fiinhriatylh ilinhylk Valil . 

F« lUmu k Hrliult 
BuUwstyJia Larljata Kuntli 
f nkiiia tiniklkin Roitli. 


Sckria foHoaa A« Eioh, . 
S. mllgara N««8 » 


Oaitslia, B. Nigeria . 

Lokoja aoil Ilia, N. Xigi-rw . 

(Sarua, N. Kararnio 
La1j»‘ Cliftfl ili^trirt . 

Oariia, X, Kwiwnni 
Kaiftk n, II I5t*Utte, X. Kigma, 
♦Iigawa 

Aniaran*! kikOja, K. Kigt'in * 
Lake < 'ha<l (liHtrK't . 

AkiiM, X. Nig'rm « 

Omtslia, S. Xigma . 

Ainar, X, Xigi'm , 

Ijokoja, N. Kigeua , 

Yola, R. Benue, N* Xigi^na . 
Lokoja ami Abinsi, IL B<une, 
K. Nigeria, aaii (kbn«l>e, 
French I’kjuatorial Alriea 
Ham, French ^latorial AlHea 
Uikoja, N. Nigeria . 


Imi!ierat«i ormulinaoea Cyr. . 

fhek|)ogoii ekgana Eoth* 
Venik cnupl^tA QHST. « 
Mauistirii granalaria L tl 
Aitilhima murieatnm fkmv, 

A)34r«|»iQgoit birtiiloraB Kth. 
m 

iiiiiiiit i ii*. lalatyatiit Nnaa . , 

IAI|k> I f 

H JKBnQ||n|Hn9|yH|[||H AAu gj 

(I ^ 1 



ORAMINB.®. 

Tuburi maiwliea, Fiench Equa- 
torial Africa ; Ue Cba4 <U8« 
trlet 

liokoja anti Yola, N. Nlgemj 
Bogolo, N« Kattienia 
tiike Chad, Ijake Uri*, anil 
TttbuH marahea 
Lokoja, N, Kigetia; Uarua, N. 
Kaiuerun 

Ur^i French ISquatorial AfVlea ] 
B^olo, E Kamonin; and 
ni% N. Nigeria 
Lokojo, N. Nigeria i Bogolo, N, 
Eainerun 

Bogolo and Golombe, N. 
Kamtmn 

Bogolo and Adamawi, E 
l^ntnin { Tubnri marabett. 
Ham, Fmeb Ikjaatorlal AMm 
BogolOf N. Kamenm < » 

li0kcd% Nigeria ; Adamawa, 
N« %mmM * 

Jkmm m!> 4 Lau, E Ni|«ria ; 

U§m BtsI, ll» lAmem 

Wilmmk 

IlSa iid4Me E 

prlN^i % Kim»i 


Bistribciios, 
Widely distribated, 
Trupii al Africa. 

Widely distributed. 
Widely distribated. 

Widely diitrihated. 
Widely distributed. 

Widely di-itributed. 
Tioidui! Africa, 
Widely distributed. 
Tr<»pical Aiuca. 
Wub'ly distributed. 
Widelv distributed. 
Widely distributed. 
Widely distributed. 


K. Tropical Africa ; Angola. 
W, Ti’opieal Atriea. 


Widely dietribated, 


Kant and Central Tropical Africa ; 
India. 

India i East Tropical Africa. 
Widely diatrilmtod. 

West and Central Tropical Africa 

Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed. 

Tropical AMca. 

Widely distrllmted. 
Wiilelydiitrilmted. 

Widely dietribwted- 
Widely distribuM 
Wlde^diiiMk^ 
WWylliMtM 
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Namb. 

Digitaria sanguinalis var. hori- 
zontalh Randle 
Pamoum brizoides Lam. . 

P. falcifernm Trin. , 

P. nnmidianum Lam. 

P. maximum Jacq. . 

P. prolifernm Lam. . 

P, gradliflorum Rendle , 

P. pansum Rendle . 

P. repens L 

P. colonum L. , 

P. Cnis-galli L. . . . 

P. stagninum Retz. . 

P. pyramidale Lam. 


P. spectabile Noes . 


Tricbolaena rosea Nees . 

Setaria aurea Hocbst. 

S. glauca Beauv. 

S. verticillata Beauv. 
Oplismenus afncanus Beauv. . 
Penniaetum setosum A. Rich. . 

P. lanuginosum Presl. 

P. ovale Rupr. .... 


P. purpureum Schumach. 
Cenchrub catharticus DC, 
Oryza sativa L. . . . 

Aristida adscensionis L. . 

A. bordeacea TCth, . 

Sporobolus pulchellus R. Br. » 
S. indious R. Br. . 
Trichopterjrx simplex Hack. , 
Phragmites communis Trin, . 


Oynodon Dactylon Pots. . 
Schcenefeldia gracilis Kth. 


Ctenium elegans B^th, 


Ohioris breviseta Bentk* * 


Habitat. 

Tuburi marshes . 

Lake Chad district . 

Ilia, N. Nigeria 
Amar, N. Nigeria, R. Liogone, 
Lake Chad district 
Onitsha, S. Nigeria . 

Amar, R. Benue 
Pogo to Ham, French Equa- 
torial Africa 
Bogolo, N. Kamerun 
Lake Chad district . 

Amar, N. Nigeria . 

Yola, N. Nigeria 
Amar, N. Nigeria , 
Logonegana, R. Logone, N. 
Kamerun; Onitsha, S. Ni- 
geria 

Tuburi marshes, French Equa- 
torial Africa ; G-arua, E, Lo- 
gone, N. Kamerun 
Onitsha, S. Nigeria; Lokoja, 
N. Nigeria 

R. Benue, N. Kamerun ; Tubmi 
marshes 

Bogolo, R, Benue, N. Kamerun 
Bogolo, R, Benue, N. Kameruu 
Lokoja, N. Nigeria . 

Lokoja, N. Nigeria; Adamawa, 
N. Kamerun 

Adamawa and Bogolo, N. 
Kamerun 

Adamawa, N. Kamerun; Tu- 
buri, French Equatorial 
Africa 

Onitsha, N. Nigeria 
Amar and Lokoja, N, Nigeria . 
Tuburi marshes 
Adamawa, N. Kamerun . 

Yola, N. Nigeria; Bogolo, N. 
Kamerun 

Garua, N. Kamerun 
Garua, N. Kamerun 
Lokoja, N. Nigeria , 

Amar, N. Nigeria ; R. Lo- 
gone, N. Kamerun; Tuburi 
marshes ; Lake Chad district 
Lake Chad district , 

Adamawa, N. Kamerun ; Lake 
L^r6, French Equatorial 
Africa 

Bogolo, N. Kamerun ; Lake 
and R. Logone, French 
Equatorial Africa 
Onitsha, S. Nigeria; Abinsi, 
N. Nigeria ; Garus^ N. 
Kamerun 


DiSTBIBUMOK. 

Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed in the tropics. 
Tropical Africa ; Tropical America. 
North and Tropical Africa ; 
Brazil. 

Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed. 

Tropical Africa. 

Angola 

Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed. 

Tropical and South Africa ; India. 
Tropical and South Africa. 


West Tropical Africa. 


Tropical and South Africa. 

Tropical and South Africa ; 

Tropical Asia. 

Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed. 

Tiopical and South Africa 
Tropical Africa, 

East Tropical Africa. 

East Tropical Africa. 


Tropical Africa. 

North and Tropical Africa. 
Widely cultivated. 

Widely distributed. 
Tropical Africa. 

Widely distributed. 
Widely distributed. 
Tropical and South Africa, 
Widely distributed. 


Widely distributed. 
Tropical and North Africa. 


Tropical and North AMca. 


West Tropi^sal A^ca. 
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'Dmtflmrnmm »OT^Iaeiim 

W. 

ititlira OftTln. * 
Kfiigf<>!8tii taajftr HojiI * 

B, ciliarb liak 

E. tr«tinila Hocfeat. * 

B, ra'blginoia frill, . 

E. Browsei Keta . 


LimiioplijtoiaobtiistifaHum Miq, 
Batomop^i* kac^okttts Kaatli 


Ooram«H»ft Ff>r«1«aW VaM. . 
C* ktifolia A, Hicli. . . 

AieUema siaicum UiwlL • 

Cyaaotis laaala Bwitb* . 


Bia!i9mlii»tiffi«3c»liii8 . 




Habitat, 

Lokoja and IJla, K, Kigarla , 

Anmr, K. Nigem , 

Yola and Amar, K. Kigeria , 
Abiiii«i, Amar, and Enkoja, N* 
Ki^erm 

I^>knja, N. KigiiHaj Ham, 
Freiinli fViuatoriiil Africa 
Aliiimi, Amar, E, Biiniie, and 
Ilia, K. Kigeria 
Lake Chad dteki , 

ALISMACE/E. 

Oarim lo Holondie , 

Tubiiri marHhea 

COM2dELINACEJ:. 

K, Sknue . . , . . 
K, Benue . . . » 

E. Benue . . . . , 

E, Benue , . , . . 

POHfRDElilACK^, 
L4r4 to Ham , . , . 

BIOSOOEEACKJI. 

B, Benue . . » « « 


BiSTimeTios. 
Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed. 
Widtdy distributed. 
Widely distributed. 

Tropical Africa ; Mia. 

West Tropical Africa. 

Widely distributed. 


Tropical Africa. 

Tropical Africa; K. Mia; 
Queensland. 

Tropical Africa to Soiitberu India. 
Tropical Africa. 

Tropical and South Africa; Mas- 
careuo Is. ; Tropical Asia. 
Tropical Africa. 


I'Jast and West Tropical Africa, 


Tropical Africa# 



INDEX. 


ABBIGA, Chief, visit to, at Lokoja, 
9,10 

Abechir, entry of the French into, 
129-30 

Abugher, illness of author and the 
Talbots at, 185 et seq. 
Acacias, 128, 193, 255 
Bed-dye from, 121 
Aji, 32-3, 107 
Akerri, 296 

Alexander, Captain Claud, at Lewe, 
287 

Alexander, Lieutenant Boyd, dis- 
coveries of, on Lake Chad, 
219 

Gifts to, of the Jsggara, 195 
Navigation of, on Lake Chad, 2 
Alexander-Gosling expedition, 2 
Aligata, the, 20-2, 123, 200 (ilL% 20 
Ambatch (Marea) floats, how pro- 
pelled, 231 
* Plant 220 

Am Boko of Massalit, surrender of, 
137 n. 1 

Amai Silim, 230 

Animals, Antelopes, Apes, Baboons, 
Bariwa, Boar, Bush-buck, 
Bush-cow, Bo^, Buiker, 
Gazelles, Girafie, Ehppo- 
potami, Jackal, Eob, 
Leopards, Lions, Mana- 
tees, Monk^, Bats, 
Bhinoceros, Water-buck, 

, ' . Water-hog, ihs. 

Forbidden as food to Fikan% 282 
AnM^ € (MX 117 
jv, ;; ml 199, 207, 217, ,241, ' 


Apes, see Baboons, mid Monkeys 
Arab Spears, how used, 157-8 
Archery, feat of, at Fika, 266 
Ark, the, resting-place of, near Lake 
Chad, 205-6, 229 
Armour, see Weapons 
Arrows, poisoned, Fika, 266 
Gabai, 252-3 

Bnfeathered, Fika, &c., 266 
Asclepias, 204, 207, 223 ; aspect of, 241 
Ash -neaps from Salt plant near 
Jimtiio, 212 

Assil, Sultan of Abechir, 130 

BABOONS, where met with, 7, 8, 27, 
62, 65, 67, 117, 215, 266 
Dog-faced, 15, 259 

Bachelors of Lewe, dwellings o^, 289 . 
(MX 290 

Ordeal of manhood for, 289 
Bag, woman^s, 106-7 (MX 197 
Bageri, village, outdoor school at, 184 
Bagi hills, 255 

Ba^rmi race, see dso Gauaronga '■ 
Capital of, 143 

Former extent of territoiy of, 149 
Hostility to the white man, 180 
Justice (?) among, 172^^3 
Origin of, 148-9, 272 
Skve-raids of, ll5 , 



INDEX 


BfiMDa met (cmimied) 

114-5 {i£), 115 
DwllirigiS m, 105, m-2 
105-6 

|j«»<trwam lCji5 K)6 

FireDlaee®, 11 ‘2* 113 (/£), 07, 113 
WaltimiDtingti, 113-4 (iW,), 114 
flaide from, 1 10 
iMmet of, 1144 (tfl\ U5 
Lifigttbtie affinitktj of, 140 
Liigonc river, alarm from, 10*2-4 
lioligiott (at 115 

UDctotbeaiiM of, 08, 110 
Tillage of, 07 
War-dancjci, 101-2 

Water-jam or Pots of {iii.% 07, 113 
Women, iiii|)cisct and onuimeats of, 
08, 1154 

Baobab trees, 13, 33, 87, 24B j Djimis 
of, 260 

Bariwa (an animal), 234 

Barth and Overweg, an old comfmnion 

Basin and Nut game, Bimi Logoao, 
\m*i 

Bata KujI, the, Tchekna, lS-71 
Beads, ommmUl \m& of, 40, 63, 123 
Beds and Bedsteads 
Budnma, S13, 215, mim.\ 213 
(kiious, at Gtilfei, 137 
and Goat^pena odmbined, 105 
100 

Mild, at Fika, heating of, 270 
Yai^ at IlmtOo ^.}» ^13 
Ifatea tribe, m 
BeeaatBaagaiS? 

aisd at Besl-homi^ Tola, 13 
Biime fiw, lAimti of, 52 


ol with Hi^, 7 
k IL 12, 15 


12, 15 

I mut% ime 


f M«»dty hbd- 

il* ■ MaO' 


4 -> f ^ mfr. ^ 


Miisgnm swamp, 117 
Niger shore'i, i 
Shari river, 214 
Tikem swamp, 78 
Bird-skinning, jo?s of, 28-0 
Bird-simre, Mundoimg {i!l\ 56 
Birds m Bnsh-fowl, Crane, Egrets, 
Finh-eagles, Geese, Guinea- 
fowl, Ibis, Jabirus, Owls, 
Paroquets, Pelicans, 

. ^ Pigeons, Hovem, Waders 
Birm Bogone, 101 ; amval and stay 
at, 122 0 i mq. 

Band of the Sultan at, 123 
Birth customs 
Budurua, 2IJ0 
Fika, 282 

Black man m Ijearor over streams, 65-6 
Blackwator fever, white sufferers from, 
Garua, 2»3 

Blinding «d brothers, by Sultans, 143 
Blood -preventing charm, exhibition 
of |K)wem of, 278-9 
Boar, wild, IIB, 110, 109 
Bogolo, hunting fitim and view near, 

ms 

Bokkoiyii, moI of, 187 
Bolewa tribe, customs adopted by 
Fikans, 273 

Bonier, German fort at visit to, 
1044 

Boots, long, utility of, 5 
Bomu, cattle of, 238 
Game tmme in, 241 
Hativea, charaotenati^B of, 256 
Commit 
Onmn of, 272 

EoyafremeiMmtaMra at, 171 
ihebu ol, dau^ter of, a visit ^ 

' 197 

^TCHtaids ft<m, UK 
TfflRwtB amw mads ifi, SlM 
Tegeittioo ilk S 41 
Bmm-lkir>Hoah,S(» 

toedan, gswi^y iritfe 

, '“Kijj}*- iiiiaaiio <|iwAwi)i Mrf iWr 
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Bridle {% Mundonng, 57 
Buduma race, Lake Chad, aspect and 
ornaments of, 226-7 (ill\ 
227 

Beds, 213, 215, 224 {ill), 213 
Birth customs, 230 
Camp of, near Lake Chad, shared by 
author’s party, 215 et seq. 
Canoes, models purchased, 240 
Cattle, 232, 238 
Death and burial customs, 229 
Divorce among, 229 
Dwellings, Jimtilo, 213-4 
and Compounds {ill), 224, 225-7 
Exclusiveness of, 198 
Fishing appliances, 213, 216 
Floats of, 231 

Friendliness shown by, 216 
Giu'ia branch, 227 
Friendliness of, 230 
Humming (vocal) sole music of, 
230-1 

Inheritance among, 229 
at Kumu, 223 
Madjagodia branch, 227 
Dance by, and hospitality from, 
230 

Marriage customs, 227, 229-30 
Origin of, legend of, 236-6 
Eeligion, 228-9 

Slaves and slave-trade of, 227-8 
Sub-divisions of, 227 
Tree sacred to, 223-4 
Bulariga, Madjagodia dance at, 230 
Bull-baiting of the Cow-Fulani, 257-B 
Bulu, and the origin of the Buduma, 
235-6 

Burnouses, made by Gauaronga’s 
wives, use made of, 166 
Burr grass, pest of, 209, 223 <5%. 1, 243 
Bush-buck, 154 
Bush-cow, 66, 119 
Bush-fowl, 256 
Butter, at Garua, 24 
ByMd,Mr,7 


Carrier-pigeons versus telegraph, 120 
Carrier-work, Native dislike of, 79, 98 
Camera, tributes to, 264, 286-7 
Cassia trees, near Fika, 285 
Casts, Native, of Ostrich, Horseman, 
and Giraffb Josephine’’) 
(ill), 134 
Cattle, Buduma, 232 
seen at Kaua Baga, 238-40 
Cavalry charge as greeting, 42 
Centipedes, 5 

Ceremonial Throwing-weapons, Mun- 
donng (ill), 60 

Chad territories, Cattle-transport in, 
239 

Shortage of doctors in, 44-5 
Chain-mail, bought from Gauaronga, 
168, 180 

Charms (see also Love-philtres, Medi- 
cines, and Witchcraft), 279 
Chauvelot, Captain, 130 
Cherijamm, 75 
Chickens, African, 40 
Native Brass-cast of (ill), 138 
Chiefe, compounds of, Bipar^ 40 
Female, in French Ubangi, &c., 46 
at Gauaronga’s court, 171-3 
Churoma, the son of Gauaronga, 165, 
167 

Chutes MacLeod, les, 71 
Clarinet, from Tchekn% 182 ; others 
resembling, ^ (ill), 174-6 
Clay Pipe for roof drainage (ill.), 267 
Toys (ill), 259, 270 
Cloth, Wadama use of,. 89 
Clubs, Banana, 101 
Mundonng, Garemonial (HI), 60 
Cobra, in a kitchen, 10 
Tenom spat by, into Mr Talbot’s 
^es, 181-2 

Coitoea, Bomuese and Wadaian 
(ill), 175 

Compounds, Buduma (ill}i 224, 226 
Convolvulus, where seen, 33, 41 ' 
Corselet, Banana tribe, 114-5 116 

Court officials ahd cMefe, Bagmmi 


OAIBH on Hajer-d-Hamis, 210 
CWabash Drams, Fika, 277 
Horn {ill), 283 j stopped against 
thel^g, 

Battles, Kotoko, 201 

; Lake Chad, with the 

' ; , ^ ' ; ' ' „ _ , „ 21S ei seq. 


169-73 

Cowardice(?X penalties for^ |71 
Cow-Fulani, see u^der F^toi 
Crane, Crowned, 7% 107^. 1|4„ 
Cmtinn ' 

Crocoi^ 
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I mUuitulK^ llh 
I uu! i Urn d imc lUi i 
I MUfMi j*f fitH Jn ii»0 

hki tnU^ It U(<i(hn^^ *.77 
with I lot ti u 
(hinii 

Mndji^Uii Ui\n to humiuui 
inutK i*U! 

IS^ih^a tiilx ^ It tabu, ill 

at II inoit ft h*, 81 2 
tnln-H, ut hhckiu, 

17^ !Tj 


iHooii, 17h 

OaillJjkl >) n Jk M H| n ll mii iii 
i hi fur, shit trmh m, i 
l>ir Masftiihh I iti 
« I lash, tl, il U, JCKi 
fur a Biidh i ika tnlxp 2Hi 2 
liutc^ifrum (tiUuriaij^aH, \ii >blau of, 
IBJ, IHh^l, nHulfHotuia 
1)MH of, VM) ] 

Dtad, fl|nnt« of, Mmidunng uttHUmi 
t*omeuimg, 

Bmth and Buml ( iiatoms of the 
Budunia, 229 


1>t<S, Foust of, W, ld(l 
Demons (iSs Ddinns, Jujn) of 
Mao Kabi falls, m 
Denham’s joumoy, 115 
Dtkea, llabeh’s lieadquaitera, m 
Buniu, 144 

Dikoa, Sultan and sultanate of, 150, 
195 , Bonmefis^ m, 272 
Divorce, among the Bucluma, 229 
Dfimu coniiooted v^ith Baobab 
treoB, 26 

with Water, 62, 152, 231, 250 60 
Dcmss, food to Fdcaim 262 

mid, 154 

Dmkim at Kaua Bags, 238 
DoWi wadama tnbe (uf }, SS 
IhKimtm Budoma, 224-6 
TkmMi limeh reverse at, 129 ; re- 
tmvedy Wn I 

RKMaatrlhei 110 

it 

.soa 



hWf 


Diip, Muud tmg vilhge and peopte 

(k sailed, 5 ^ 5 ^ 

Jiii,;ti tniM% Pof ish tndc of, 215 6 
Diiikei h mkiki, 2Tb 
iHmo Musln, hkiu chief md his 
t >r »n, 2M), 273 
Dim, lock iidp.os it, 291 
Ihu 

bnuiutuU hh 
< 10 1 7 (lU ), fb 

W til IH 144 

1 Uilmaa tube (#// ), 224, 225 6 
hkitiilK 2bf70 
It h ibii, *. >0 f>f 
hiOu n^( //} 251, 253 
Kuu Kan tnK, Ihchclors’ 
ilniH, 2^9 (ill), 

2‘H) 

K koto tniK, 191 

Muudi imu tnlrt, 19 

Nnfnc amt uthci, at 1 oil Limy, 131 

\\ffi T h inks lound and 8quaio, 4, 6 

lubun tiilw, >^5 U 

Two storir^l, at lima Logouo, 126, 
Uh 

D)f«* UHOd hy Kotoko triK', 123 


lliH HIN<rS, Bmiuma, 22b 
Wumenh, at Kaua i3ag*t, 240 
Eating, esacutialncsH of,dunng Afnoan 
travel, 1 10 
ElKiny trees, 218 

Egertnn, Hir Walter and LwJy, hospi- 
tality of, 297 

Egg shell auiienititiona, 88 
toeta,3, 107, 151,234 
Kkoi tnl»e, TalKit’s promised book 
on, 299 

Eleotnoitj at Tihekoa, 179 
Elephant!^ 62, 66 
liomn, sanetum^for, 241 
llhnt,Mr.7 

Enamallea mn ware, diatasleMness 
of, 1^-40 

Indi^amy, Buduma raoe, 227 
Indurante tost of (bw-Fukni 


‘‘braves,’’ 257 

Esgluh used to Ctemaus lu dnllmg 
N«qW, Kunmui, £8 
Sainuwft MtOl, Oibitt, SBO-S (i20. 
Wil 

{Mwttiii Mid tlM Hcoae, 
IM; 

SS1>« 

'Sigm, flfflK* Kflii Jt <3i^,wm 
iittftfff ii*f. m4 
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iPACIAL painting, Benue tribes, 12 
Facon, Captain, 131, 133, 139 , kind 
ness of, 150 , pie&onts 
from, 139, 140 

Falls of the Mao Kabi, 61, search for, 
G1 70 , discovery of, and 
naming of, 71 

Fantasias at Bum Logone, 127 , at 
feast of D45, 173 , acces- 
sory displays, 174 6, at 
Fikan T^eddmg, accident 
dining, 280 1 

Fatcha, the, at Gauarongi’s Court, 
172 

Feasts, see Dee, Har%est, Mairiage, 
and New Moon 
Feny methods, Bornu, 255 6 
betish woisbip, see Juju Houses 
Fianga, Tubuii \illage, 81 , cultiva- 
tion neai, and thoin ^reba 
at, 85 , hostile chief at, 84 
Fika, animal life at, 266 
Chief of, welcome from, 260 
Wedding of his son, 277 et seq 
Dwellings at, 269 70 
Fortifications of, 267 
Guitars at, 281 

Journey to, and stay at, 259 et seq 
Eivei near, 264 5 
Street corner at {ill ), 262 
Taxation at, 282 3 
Fika tribe — 

Birth customs, 282 
History, &c , of, 272 et seq 
Love philtres of, 273 5 
Marriage customs of, 277 et seq 
Religious ideas, Ac , of, 273 
Fue, sacred, m Mosque at Fika, 267 
Fire ovens (and Fish ovens), Wadama 
tube {ill ), 88 
Fireplaces — 

Banana tribe, 112, 113 (dl ), 112 
atBongor, lOSf {iU\ 106 
Fires as Mosquito preventive, 213, 
214, 215, 224 
Fish of Lake Chad, 218 9 
Plentiful in Lake L^r4, 59 
Fish-cunng, Kotoko tube, 122 
Fish eagles, 1, 70 

Fishing appurtenances, Buduma race, 
213, 215 

Fishing industry, Kotoko tnbe, 122, 
193-4 

Fishing methtods 
Kebbia nver, 93-4 
Lake Ur6, 111 



Fhes at Gnua, 18 
Floats used by Buduma, 231 
Flooiing of Potshcids, Gabai, 252 [lU ), 
253 

Flowers, see Ycgetation, and u/idcr 
Names 

Flutes — 

Bagirimi {til ), 174 
Mundonng {ill )f 00 
Wadama (ill ), 91 

Food, Bagiiimi legion, Locusts, fried, 
as delicacy, 158 
hood taboos, hikan tube, 282 
Foi^ados, journey horn, up Niger, 3 
et seq 

Foit Archambault, 16 exiled bultan 
of, 136, 137 
Foit Lamy, 25, 187 
Desciiption of, 131-3 
Piison life at, 132 3 
Stay at, and events of, 129 et seq , 
192 

Tribes around, 272 

Fort Lamy - Bangui, telegiaph Ime 
between, 16 

Franco-German boundaries in Central 
Afnca, as lately modified, 
36 

French militaij and civil doings m 
C Afnca, 129 37<£w 1,171 
Officers in Africa, choice by, of own 
subordinates, 148 

Relations with the Bagirmii ruler, 
145 9 

Rule, Bagirimi region, 149, 150 
French Ubangi, 38, 39 , races of, 240 
et p? oevi 
Frogs in a tent, 27 

Frum-frums (trumpets), at Bimi 
Logone (til ), 123 
Fulani, cattle, 19 

Conquest, some consequences of, 19 
Exempt fiom enslavement, 227 
House, Gaiya, Boom m (ill ), 294 
Race — 

Cow Fulam— 

Bull baiting of, 257-8 
Endurance tests for young 
men, 257 

Salutations of, 291-2 
Full, Village, 63 

GABAI, Chiefs hoi^itality at, 250 ^ 
seq 

Country beyond, 

Fortf witious 250 
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INDEX 


Gaiyii, Rf)f»Bji iti Fulani House at Gougola river, game near, ^56 
(iii,\ WM Granaries :— 

Oaiiic, #fe Animals, amd under Xames ICem-Kerri, gaa-9 

Game sanctuary, Boriui, 241 Muiidonng, 3840. 

Gamw, 00 Basil! and Xut game Granite rocks, near Lewe, 291 
Gaudauwu, beir tn Fikan diief, story Grasses, authors collection of, 5 

of, 2754? Oimt heiglit of, near Golombe, 33 

Clania, arrival and stay at, 15, H> et mq. Grass - woven oots, Buduma, uses 
Counfepy, near, 19 of, 226 

Gold found nmr, 19 Guinea-fowl, 256 

Insect iwitfi at, Hi Guitars 

Hatket at, 24 Fikan, 281 

Pigeon-post to, 120 Kotoko, of Hnake-skin {ill\ 201 

Oaahegeur, eoimtry nmr, devastated Mundonng {iiL% 54 

liv Hidieh, 144-5 Gujiba, Ecisident at, Cattle-examining 

Gaimmnga, Bultan of the Ikgiriini duties of, 240 
As|i©ct of, at home, 163 Gulfci, forests near, 192-3 

in state, i6i}-l Quoen^s abode in, oniaments of, 197 

“ Benevolenccss*’ extorted by, 149- Buitanate of, 150 

50, 162, 166 Gumsu, the, Queen-wife of Gau- 

Chaitt-annoDPP, ^e,, of, 16S, 180 aroiiga, a visit to, 164 0 t 

Court of, ciistoms of, 161-2 mq, 

Iioveeat, Gumun, Banana village, inhabitants 

Music at, 168, no of, 87, 88 

Bangem anticipated from, 180 \ Guria Buduma, the, 227 ; friendliness 
last audience of, and after of, 230 

events, 183 et $eq. 

Umry of, 184, 187 HAIE of author, African interest in, 

f$km Opposition of, 177 166, 178, 178, 188 

Quern am other Wives of, v^ and Nails, Buduma Imliefs as to, 

MB 

Smie-ili-kw of, position of, 177-8 H§er*el-Hamia visited, et mq» 
Tioiseittides of, 143 sf mq, Begends of, 205-6 

VMt to, Mi- 8 1 solaoism of tiie Bocks and cave at, 207-8 

ladies, 162-3; Kam, on the Logons, illness of Mr 
to the Quern, 164-5 ; Talh<4 at^ 99-100 

oth^ wive% Ilk of, 166-7 Narives op as slaves, 227 
. W^eon^ kom, to Mrs fidboli, Hammodk-traveP hints on, 155-6 
; 116-7 Sandihakliig, 3t%U»k and German 

' 1%' I17| 1^ ^ J41, 166 . ^ ' m^mm with, 34 

ICuwim isfami^ m nxim!rdkmn,4a,4S 

'fiM. 'l|., -«G^leiwt^ laC Banging^ Quaeo’S'iitiode, (MtS^ IfU 

' HaiMKttaa mmi, a&oottotend, S14 ' 

'd^priMMSiV' itatMiPNrilacMl^Mpat, 140 
Ik«Mi 0^ ‘Mum ham-me aod wiro^itaiig 
«k modifi^ W W.),m 

Tiwaclt mmkm, K Esmul fMnd dance of tbe 'Fabun, 

. r:, ^ . 

m [wm S*8»W4 fam iMiM), ii®’. 
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Hippopotami (continued ) : — 

Lake L^re, 52 

Logone river, risks 108-10 
Mao Kabi river, 63, 65, 70 
Tuburi lakes region, 92 ; alarms 
from, 74, 75 
Hoe, Nupe {ilL\ 15 
Holst, Mr, 13 
Homs, musical 
Calabash {ill.\ 283 
Fikan {ilL\ 278 <kn.l 
Mundonng 54 
Tuburi, 81-2 

Horse, clay, and rider (toys) 270 
and European prestige, 159 ^ 
Horsemen, Bimi Logone, equipment 
of, 127 

Horses, clothed, af Birni Logone, 127 
House-rent at Maiduguri, 245 
Howell, Captain, photographs given 
by, 246 

Humming (vocal), Buduma form of 
music, 230-1 

Hydrophobia precautions, Maifoni,248 
Hyenas, 7, 27, 241 
Forbidden food for Fikans, 282 

IBI, Munohi pagans at, 11 
Ibis, 154 

Sacred, at Maiashe, 187 
Iguanas of Lake L5rd, 58 
Illegitimacy, Buduma laws pn, 229 
Illness of author and the Talbots on 
leaving Tchekna, 185 et 
seq. 

Inheritance, laws of 
Buduma race, 229 
Fika race, 275 

Inness, Dr, and his garden at 
Maifoni, 248 

Insects, see Bees, Centipedes, Locusts, 
Millepedes, Mosquitos, 
- Sand - flies, Scorpions, 
Tsetse-fly 

Iron Cuirass, Hative-made {ill,), 269 
Islands in Lake Chad, features of, 
223 

Ivory, British and German modfi^ of 
dealing with, 24 

birds, Logone river, 107 
; of Gulfei, 191^ 194 ^ ^ 


Visit from, a solecism of his hosts, 
196 ; reception by him, at 
his palace, 197-8 
Wiles of, 194 

Jester, royal, at Birni Logone, 123 ; 
his song, 124 

Jimba Giri, horse-boy, 31-2 
Jimtilo, country near, chief of, and 
vast bed at, 212-3 

“Josephine,” author’s pet girafie. Fort 
Lamy, 133-4, 182 j native 
statue of her {ill), 134 
Ju-ju Houses, Niger Banks, 4 
Fivers, 187, 190 

KAA CHIU hills, 34, 52 
Kadi, the, of Gauaronga, 172-3 
Kamerun, journey to the, 192-3 
Kanem, cattle of, 238 
Kanembu race, near Lake Chad, 215 
Marriage customs as to widows, 235 
Kano province, Emir’s emissary in, 
293-4 

Scenery, &c,, in, 294 
Kano town, journey to, 259 et seq. 
Market at, 295 

Kanuri race, characteristics of, 241 
Enslavement of, by Buduma, 228 
Karraka, scrub, worshipped by the 
Buduma, 223-4 
Kata, the, 171 
K^uaBaga, 219 
Market-day at, 237 et seq. 

Neutral gmund, 228, 238 
Purchases at, 240 
Women at, coiflures of, 240 
Kaua, town, environs of, 241 
Kebbia river, journey on, 93-6 
Kerra, Wadama village, j hippo 
herds near, 92 

Kerri-Kerri fortress hills, 265, 265, 
287 

Water-supplies in, 290-1 
Kiari, heir of Shehu of Bomu, 247 , 
Kika Island, Lake Chad,, stay at, 233 ) 
animal life on» 233-4 . 

Kob, 188, 218, 266, 293 
■ as Pet, 140-1 . , ' ^ i ‘ 

Tame, at L4r^ 4^ 
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K* Uti lue tifi 

Mihii 1 imti iTufiitHof, jfX) 1 
lit UkU !u UH 

uhIm t^nd timl^ <f 127 
K* tri» , Bulit t<s n ) 

K\ika u, ^ %, U ohht; t.uv 
iMHiUhH <d 107 » the 
f dis :i 

K ik in old < 0 it il <d L< inn, J 15 
Kuiuin i I \ *iit» in, L n ID 
Kiuini, ini *i«i f, Lilvi < hid, Hnduini 
(4, JJJi ff *t / 

Frfiuh\iwi tu, 

KuHHin, dih it ind dt ith uf Hilili 
lit, i 11' 

timnan lioh|fit ilitj d, UH *f/ 
I5jt< »n |H ii t» UM 

|Mt hull lid i, 147 0^ t2U 

LUHEB of the }HJiy, ummed by 
lUnatm natn(H loi 1 
Ltt}fo«, |(njnoy to, djiscnlKd, 2S4; 
fatewcll« at, 2t>7 

liako Chad, Aletatidor and Talbots 
%o^/iffooii, i 

Ikugera feannl on, h% Budnuta, 231 

Fi8hof,21H.9 

jbloweru of, 236 

Jounmy t</, fmu% Fort Lamy, 102 tf 
,* finit aight of, 204 } 
men fiont nnioxiut of 
Hajer el-lkmia, 210? 
fij^t da) % boating on, 210 j 
bmt imtif}, 221 , Buduma 
lalandtf viaited, 222 sf teq ; 
objisottt of auttioFs party 
in i^rd to, 210 
Mystery of, 204 
Refugees on, 243, 235 
Eivet» leedmg two halves of, 210 
Water e1^ 234 

l 4 lb hki^rntmiX life in and on, 55«6, 

m 

Bri^tneaiol,41, 51 
Cteioe immsf on, 51 iso* 

Itellt ol; 51 

HI 
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h\/\ ti 1 .s, fiean hka, 271 {ill\ m 
liOt mu, ui, Wmn ,10b 
lUiuiii tuiiCj U5 

Lth^ hinndu) \m\u of tjrauaroaga, 

I \i‘<it to, ID") ft ^ftq 

Lu)j idIn t > iHD, inj J17 
I uihi Idui iH iufKl, 1 iki, 282 
Ni u , iiiiDs 27 I d 
Ltic, i^nuatim u^u, iO 
Li« i tnd n itei loiittsto, 37 
\ wit t i Liitiulus pal ice at, 17-50 , 

/ / /> <4 p dace, i(, 

Visihis it lb 7 
llafii luuiucy to, U> 

U^S( hill ill I V ill \isitul 2H7et»eq 

li i< b II 1 ^ liutM at, 2H i [iff ), i200 ^ 
Lift ft iiiak r «i Ilia lx lu i is to, 107 
Lion < ulw IS pit H, % 1K2, 100 2 , 
'*tn \ V un/ 1<U 3, 200, 
2<»l, 2U,il2 it t,i/,291; 
<»n I ikc (’hid, 222-3, 
last tram pmuiej, 296, 
misthiof of, 21% 217 et 
idihi , popnhiit} of, 296-7 , 
the hst jonnicy, 297-8, 

** d flouK ’hi the “Zoo,** 
298 

yone, 27, f»i, 05, 1 \% 1 5 1, 188, 212 
Forlmhh n foixl to f'lkaits, 282 
landiMteoi Phi|?^ol 
ilanana wmntn, OB, 11 1-0 
Tnbim Momcn, 79, 80 
liip*<lyeu)g of Women, Bam Logone, 
123 

I^bb, Dr, m 

fend, as dohcac), 158 
liOgone n\or, authoFe too close 
Aonaamtamie with, 110 
Banetia War -dame and other 
excitementtt at, lOl e$ 
m 

Biiddife along, l07-*8 
$M Boundary, 38 
Conflnenoe with, of Bhari, 131 
Oame along. 00 
Hippo on. mice from, 1<B40 
lomroey aown, 07 sf isf . 
Slave-trade ahmg, 227 
teko^ amval and etay at 7-11 } 
femmtnt direee^dimmiltiei 
a% S*0 ^ ^ , 

ImAmmm tcm^bmh 
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Lucas, Captain, Erencli Besident at 
Tchekna, 148, 158, 183, 
184, 189 

MAAISHE, Aiab tillage, 156, 188 , 
false news about, 185-6; 
region beyond, IS*?, 188 
Madjagodia (Buduma), the, 227 
Dance by, and hospitality tiom, 230 
Magira, the, 169, 173, 174 , duties of, 
IGO 

Mahdi, the, and Rabeh, 144 
Maiarami, the, at Tchekna, mar- 
riage customs of, 177 8 ; 
■visit to, 177 et seq 
Maibula (Buduma), the, 237 
Maiduguii, arrival and stay at, 244 
et seq * 

House lent at, 245 
Market, excellence of, 245 6 
Maifoni, loute to, from Kaua, 242; 

ungracious natives at, 244 
Mail from Home, delights of, a wise 
word on, 156 

Maillaid, Commandant, gift of Giiafie 
to authoi, 131 

and the Naming of the Falls, 71 
Wadai expedition of, and its suc- 
cess, 131 '1 <L%\ 

Mallamai, at Fika, 268 9 
Mambas, met with, 5 
Manatees, Lake Lere, 55, 58 
Manes and manelessness in Lions, 299 
Manhood test of Kein-Kerri “braves, 
289 

Mam, sport en route to, 179 
Manjafta, siege of, by Babeh, 144 
Mao Bulo [river], 16 
Mao Kabi River — 

Crocodiles and hippo in, 63 
Crossing of, 63-4 

Falls of, animal life near, and 
scenery around, 61, 62, 65 
Demon of, 62 

Search for, discovery, and naming 
of, 61-71 

Infall and outfall from Lake LW, 
52 

Navigation on, French right to, re- 
served, 37 

Mao Lui, boundary river, 39 
Maragi race, raids of, 249 
Marea plant, Lake Chad ), 220-1 
Floats of, 231 

Mareguba, wffcer diflELoulty at, 249 
Marriage customs — 

Eaginmi, for Buitan^ daughters, 
177 


Buduma, 227, 229 30 
Fika lace, 277 
Kanembii race, 235 
Tubun tube, 82 

Masstnia, Bagnmii chief city, vicissi- 
tudes ol, 141 5, 358 
Mastaba, headman, 13 a pimimi as 
bearer, 73 4 
M’burao, camp at, 80 
MecMenbuig, Giand Duke of, Afiican 
tiaiels of, 186 
Gifts to, of the Jcggaia, 195 
Medicine Man, Maidugiui, attiie of, 
246 , state post of, 247 
“Medicines,” Buduma, 223 4, 229 
to produce Lunir nimbus, 100 
Melh, mountain city of, and the 
Bagiiimi, 149 

Mihtaiy use of English in German 
W Afiica, 23 

Millex)edes, Like LCic islands, 62 3 
Blimosa tiees, 153, 211 , foiests ofy 
193, 203 4 , scrub of, 41 
Mindif tribe, Women’s oinamenis, 46 
Miiamiza, a Wadai piuicess, 170; 
\isit to, 179 

Mohmaduba, mteipreter, 160 , delin- 
quencies of, 151, 185 
Mohmaduba, Mrs, 151 ; as interpret^ 
resb, 163, 164 

Moll, Colonel, death of, 129 
Monkeys {see also Baboons), 65, 128 
Forbidden food to Fikans, 282 
Long tailed, Benue banks, 15 
Moon, nimbus round, native customs 
concermng, 100 

Mosque of sacred Fire, Fika, 267 
Mosquitos, of 
Ha]er el-Hamis, 211, 218 
Kebbia nver, 95 

Lake Chad, 204 6, ferocity of, 218 
Lakes Tubuii and Tikem, some com- 
ments on, 77-8 

Protective measures against, 5, 213,, 
214, 215, 224 

Moude Mourra, 130, 137 1 

Mount Patti, Baboons of, 7, 8 
Mouth protection, a possible origin ofy 
261 

Mud colouied Snake, esoaw of; 57 
Mud-pillars, Sultanas piace, Birm 
Logone, 124 (^?^), 125 
Munchi tnbe, pagans, origin of 
name, 11 

Eye affections prevent among, 1^ 
Mundonng tnbe - 
Absence of cloihrtg of, 55 
Arts and Orafe ^ 
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lim! , *‘»0 

!iruil<» 1 ^i. r<T 

!i<rt»iu id , %7 

PutD*ry Dii*km>s 55 
Tamm froiju 35 «fq 
^1JWutw4h^ 7U 

IhM llnuM ninl gr UiUJir's 3f>- iO 
Fi*liinjf UK of, 

LaDudiHjf, ftoDi, a, 43 

MunitJtl utn of- 

! Intu UV ), 5(1 
(liuUr, 51 
Hotn d//), 54 
lh\m{dt ,54 
IWf»rKofM/ /, 54 
linoghitiou ul S}arUH r»f thf liisiul 
b), 5") 

Wom<‘n s aUtm *«, 4^1 
Miwgum, WiillfKi nty, Ixsauty of, 111, 
I HI 

iJuelimgH, \VAil-|wmti«gK rm, liS-t 
(dLjy 1 1 i 

Koligiouuf mluiktAiita, 

Bwtti«|v noar, wiki hfoon, U7-B 
Mumc And Btiigmg, at CiAtua, !20 H 

Humming fv<Kml) of BuduiioA, S1304 

SutMonol, Ldrd, 50 
Binging At NAiive Wakt*, 100 
HongoiBoatmAn^s wifo(with mu»io 
mi wordii), I Ifl 
WadADiiA trtboy 91 

Mmloal Inatimnoiitd, m AUgaiis 
ClAririeij Drum», FIuIoa, 
GultAm, Ikim llonom, 
Fipoa, Tongalo, Trom- 
bottOA, TrumiHJtA 

iCurioAl sidulo, OAuai^ngA’a layee^ 
170-i 


H At A0A»ili0 } joiuimey to. 24d $i m 
M$i& iikfmdikf wnm of, ei^ot w, 
«mEyett,l 8 ji 4 

Ulilitt Hull (m 0 ^ DwoUkkgA), 
'liAgdL wonn BiiiduifitAi 

Xtai ftSSip, 

ilMhil 



Kigi*r Company, the, 9, 12 
Niger n\<‘r, Bird bfo of, I 
( kniliunico of Benue with, 7 
IIutK on, ttliipesof, 4, G 
.lournc) mi, to Lokoja, 1-7; battle 
tiurin^, 64 ; seeiies and 
SM’iiery along, 4, 6; vege- 
tation along, 1 

Niger Bonne navigation rights, 37 
Nigerut, (5tfctle-dnving in, 239 
Noitheni, length uf day's march in, 
24 H 

Mr Tdbot\ burvcv m, 3,284-6, 

m ' 

If, Me iiub tat, journey on, 15 
Night in Afru in fraud, ^^imemtios” 
of, IHS9 
Noah, f-"e \ik 

Nti-ie oHi uneniK, of Woiucu :— 
JVnuo triltCK, 12 
Kt^toke, 123 
Mindif, IG 

Xu|K* tnlie, hoc of (ilL)^ 15 


OAHEH, near I’che^kna, iiniiiial life of, 
151 

(ki> wuii, and luH Goaf, 231 
Onmmoiita, IMt hcios, various places 
and tn1*e»s, m Anldots, 
HrAe^olct**, Ear • rings, 
Hi’nna, fap-disu, lap- 
dicing, Xom» ornaments, 
Tattoo 

Birni htgum^ 123 
Hutlnma, 226-7 
At Kaua Baga, 210 
Tuhuri, 19 
Wnidama^ 89 

Omithohiginid e*dlec*tm«H of Talbot, 
fjogtaie riicr, fate of, 108 
Ostrich, whew met, 154 
Ostrich Egg converted into Pot (M), 

m 

Ouhamfi et Nanoy Cm. de, Bt, 9S 
Owl% liiwer-ehiiAmiay S507 
Oxm^ m traiiApofi ammale, 151-2 

PAO1N8TE0HEB, Mmm, 15 j stay 
in Atoms at Oama, 20 
Bsifil tmsiy 41y 153 
Boesasm tut 

mLm 

Bm 8$0 

im . — l.■Jt^^^lI■ ilfKmiAiMiit-irtlc i* wA rturtii 
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Paroquets, near Gabai, 256 
Pelicans, 107-8 

Peppermints as ammunition, 28 
Personnel of the expedition, Yola to 
Garua, 13-5 

Peis at Fort Lamy, 1334, 137-9, 140-3 
Pigeons, Blue, fiajer-el-Hamis, 207 
Pincers and Sheath (tU.\ 243 
Pipe, of Olay, for Roof-drainage (ill), 
267 

Musical : — 

Banana, 99 
Mundonng {ilL\ 54 
Tuburi, 82 

Pistols, from Gabai, 254 
Pito, Native liquor, 128 
Plovers, Logone river, 107 
Pogo, river journey*to, 93-6 
Poison 1 183 et seq. 

Poker, iron, bougnt as curio, 56 
Poll-tax collection at Gulfei, 196 
Polygamy, Buduma tribe, 230 
Potash, trade m, near Lake Chad, 
215-6, 238, 241 

Pots and Pottery, various places and 
tribes, &c. - 
Buduma, 226 
Fika, 269-71 
at Gulfei, 197 
Kotoko, 121 
Mundonng, 66 
Ngassar, 249-50 
Ostrich Egg as (ill% 142 
Tuburi (w.), 96 

Princess Royal, of Tohekna, visit to, 
177-9 

Prison life, Fort Lamy, 132-3 
“ Punch and Judy” in Central Africa, 
157 

QUERNS {%ll\ 96, 105, 106 
Quimne-takmg, German system, 23 

BABEH, Emir of Bornu, the African 
Napoleon, 33, 213 ; attack 
of, on the Bagirimi, 143, 
144 ; conflicts of, with the 
French, 146-7 ; defeat and 
death of, at Kusseri, 147, 
195 ; devastations and raids 
of, 136, 144-5 j relations of, 
with Gauaronga, 145-7 ; 
with the Mahdi, 144 ; ex- 
tent of his rule, 144 
Baben, Oomihandant Herr von, of 
Kusseri, 132, 182 j welcome 
from, 128 j gift of 
Lion-cubs, W 


Rainfall, Kem-Kerri hills, 291 
Ramadan, fast of, delays due to, 26 
Ranke, Herr von, fly-killing Toads of, 
18 

Rats (firicetomys gmnUmim olmce\ 
new species, secured at 
Fika, 276 

Rattles of Calabashes, Kotoko, 201 
Razor, Mundonng 64 
Refugees on Islands of Lake Chad, 
228, 235 

Religion and superstition, various 
tribes : — 

Banana (at Musgum), 115 
Buduma, 228-9 
Fika, 273 et seq. 

Kotoko, 120 

Ngassar tribe at Gabai, 249-50 
Representatives of Royalty, Bagirimi 
and Bornu, 3 71 

Reptiles, see Cobra, Crocodiles, 
Iguanas, Mambas, Snakes 
Respect, methods of ensuring, 159, 
291-2 

Rhinoceros, 65, 154 
Riding, importance of, 159 
Rifle, author’s lessons in using, 10, 11 
Right arm, baring of, as badge of 
office, Bagirimi, 173 
Rings, in Ears, Buduma use of, 226 
round Bars, Senegalese women, 46 
Roan antelope, Logone shores, 117 
Rock-dwellers, or “little people,” near 
Fika, 265-7 

Room in Chiefs House, Gabai {ill), 253 
in Fulani House, Gaiya (iU.), 294 
Rorquals, a sight of, 3 
Rose, Major, 10, 11, 247 
Rushes on Lake Chad, 236-7 
Buxton, Mrs, at Ibi, 11 

SAIORUM, legend associated with, 
234-6 ; scene near, 236 
Salt and Anthropology 1 89-90 
Salt plant, the, 212 
Salutations, Fulani, 291-2 
Salute of Chiefs to French Command- 
ant, 137 

Sand-dune, lofty, Kumu Island, 223 
Sand-flies, torment of, 18 
Sara, slaves from, 227 
Scent bottle (Ul), 9 
Scheffer, Lieut, von, 23 ; on German 
and British methods con- 
trasted, 19 

Schwartz, Captain, 18, 23, 24 
Scorpions, at Fika, 276 ; pain from 
sting of, 199 
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teOBcl- sight, Qhmn giving, Fikan 
of, 2T5-^> 

Senegal Harteb^Bte, 2T, 2D1 241, 
*25^1 

Horn font id, i*M 

Senegalain holdiem, charaotcrinties of, 
im 

Shari river, affluent of, siee Bahr d 
iirguig 

CJoulhieiit of the Logone, 13i 
IVm'Otiibaof, IB9, 214 
Flowing into Lake rhad, 210 
French and Idotiimn intiuences on 


Sulkando, journey to and stay at *73 
et S 0 j ; courtesy of chief 

Qfij ^ t) 

Sultau, the, of Birni Logone, recep- 
tion by, 1224 ; visit in 
rotiirn, 1 24-8 ; fantasia 
given by, 127 

mltan, >iiger steamer, journeys by* 3 

Sun’oy work ut 1 albot, 3, 284-5, 291 
.Swimming a river with Oxen, 152 
Swine, tabriK> as food to Fikans. 
282 


itij opponite ftkorcH, 193, 

i9.% W 

Siavc'trai.!e along, 227 
Swamps nhmg, 192 
Tegctatioii along* near Lake (dia<i, 
214-5 

Sliari'Chad exi^e^lithm of Cientil and 
its coii^equeneeu, 132, 145 

Bhehu, the, of ifomu, 245, 248-7 
Shertf, the, of Fori i^amy, 130-7 
Shield, nearly 0 feet high (Kotoko) 
(ft.), 1^^ 

Baed, Banana tribe (ilL% 1 15 
Singing, m Mwib and Singing 
Slavery, Slave-mds, and Skvo-tiade, 
Oentml Africa, 115, m, 
145,1474,227-8 
Sisak!B*bite, euiw for, 271 
Siitkee, m Uobra^ Mambas 
l>uii-oolonmi, met with in tent, 27 
at Mio Xabi Fidl% 71 
ltmWbotW^bj,S71 
57 

Pelionoiia, Tiibofc Htten by, ^4 
id B(i«tea0% wife, ll6 1 mnaie 
a nd words, ^ ' 

Soi, mmbm m tW Ejmembti, 
distiio^ 1674 
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TABLES, Wadama tribe, 88 
Talk it, ^Irn P. A., 2, 3 ; and author, 
E(,?kjf‘wiiig committed by, 
159, 183, 190; botanical 
work cii; 5 ; seriom ilium 
«if, at Xgama, 185-7, 189 j 
hkc'teliiiig by, alarm roused 
by, 289; .snake -bite of, 
271 ; stninns of the Fika 
gleaned by, 271 €t 
aff/. stung by scorpion, 
199; welcome to, from 
ihiuaronga, 150-7 

Talbot, 5fr and IHts, help of, in author’s 
kx^k, 390 

Tall»ol, l\ A-, oceideiita to and ill- 
nmmm of, 33-5, 99-100, 
' 185, 1884, 261 et «e},-; 
bitten by snake, 924 ^ 

’ African exijcrieiicc of, 2 
(Jolleclions of, A 276 
aid from the Fikaiis, 276 
Ethnological work of, 186 
Eyee iiyured by smiting of Oo^ 
Tonom, lSl4 
Farewdlfco,297 
Hunti^huntod? m-S 
Judge ami jury, 57, 5S 
Higmian survey by, S, 2844, 291 
, li$ naiJimd by, afe^ auth<^^ 
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Su!t«n, 14& a t>q. 
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Tea, offer of, effect of, on the Jeggara, 

196 

Teeth, filing of, Wadama tribe, 89 
Temple, 0. A., help of, acknowledged, 
300 

Temple, Mr, acting-governor at 2un- 
geru, 297 

Tengale Musical Instrument {ill\ 258 
Thomas, Mr Oldfield, Bat named by, 
after author, 276 

Thorns, poisonous, in zariba fence, 
85 

Throwing-weapons, Bagirimi district 
^ll\ 157 

Ceremonial, Mundonng {ill,\ 60 
Tiger-cat, 154 ; as pet, 141 
Tikem Lake (see also Tuburi Lakes), 
37, 76-7 

Tin gates, Gauaronga’s palace, 163, 
164 

Plates, &e., as mural decorations, 

197 

Toads, to kill dies, von Ranke’s, 18 
Tobacco-growing, Buduma, 282 
at Ham, 99 

Togbau hills, battle of, 146, 171 
Tom-tom (dance), at Tchekna, 174-5 
Toucan’s head, wooden, used in Game- 
stalking, 266 

Toys of Clay^a^.)) 259, 270 
Treasure chests of Gauaronga, eti- 
, ^uette^of, 174, ' • 

"‘128' ' ' 

Trombones, 170, 174 
Trumpets or Prum-frums {iU.\ 123 
Tsetse-fly regions 
Mao Falls district, 62, 64 
Tuburi district, 91 

Tuburi Lakes, and Lake district, 36, 
37 

Hippo in, 92 

Mergence of, into Tikem Lake, 
beauties of, 76-7 
Tfetse-flyin, 91 
, ^ ' YIsit to, 72 
fulferi tribe, aspect of, 78 
.;;-Clkracteris6os, *76' 


far whltf^ 61, .84 


ITBANGI, see French Ubangi 
Umbrellas of State, 124, 160, 247 
Upper Nile, Floats used on, 231 

VEGETATION, see Asclepias, Bahr, 
Baobab, Cassia, Convol- 
vulus, Palm trees, 
of Lake Chad, 223, 236 
of Musgum swamp, 118 
Victoria, Queen, and Abbiga, 9 
Village Meeting-house, Fika {ill\ 
262 

WADAI, French occupation of, and 
difficulties in, 44, 129 et 
seq., 203 

Raid from, on the Bagirimi (1870), 
143 

Slave-trade in, 130 
Wadaians, ringlets of (^77.), 175 
Wadama tribe, Tuburi-Tikem district, 
78-9 

Aspect and weapons of, 87 
Uwellmgs and furniture of, 88 
Flute of (^4 91 
Men’s adornments, 89 
Waders, Logone river, 107 
Wakes, Native, 100-1, 104-5 
Waldram, P,, on Banana architecture 
at Musgum, 112 

Wall-paintings at Musgum, U3-4 
{k\ 114 ' ^ 

War Brum, of Fika (lUX 277 , , 
Water, Bjinns connected with, 62, 182, 
231, 2^9 

Water-buck, 218 
Water-hog, Logone riw, 119 
Water-plants, Lake Chad, 218, 2204 
Water-pots (m ako Pots) 

Banana (4?.)s US , . . 

Hgassar, religious use of, 249-80 
Weapons and Armoui^ m 

'■ •, 1^, I# 

, armonr, , Pfe'^Is, 









Budumiij '224*0 

Witchcraft, Thmuri, Luvc*|4iutres, 
nmf MetUciues 
Wivc^, 1**^' ii!m \Xmmn ;— 

»)f ihi Ji'ggara of nulfei» 198 
OiUteiowifo, lOT 

of the Ijauiklo of the Mundonng, 


of the Sultan of Binn Logonc, 
125*0 

Woman HattlC‘playcr,^Mani, pi 

Wi>iiinii’» Btigi . 

Wanjeti along the Xigui't ornainento 

l'<«ition of, ill vanous oS 

C. Africa, 10, 3i-3, 34, 4(» 


ofVftriouatrileH- . _ 

liagiriini, dances of, at uauar* 
onga^s, 169 

lkttaii% adoniinents 

BuduiiiiH a»l»5Ct of, 226 
«FroiKmfo”hy, m 
Ftoti, Atiimak forhiddeti to, m 
fcKKi, 282 

f lench Ubangi, as fhiem, 46 


at Kaim Baga, headgear of (iUX 
240 

at visits fimn, 46 
IMiiidif, 40 

Muiuhauig, dress of, 55 
Tuhuri, lij:»*diHcs of, 79, 86 

Women, white, Bagivimi and Mun- 
dnnng attitude to, 42, 161, 

Womeu's quaiten, chiefs compound, 
Bipare, 40 

YEMEN’, allega! first home of Fikans 
and others, 272 

Yo river, atlluent of Like Chad, 
219 

Yok, journey to, up Benue river, 11, 
12 

EestdiOUJHo at, some amenities of, 

12 , 

Yolv^^laifotu roml, innecurity along, 
VA 

Ynd, native dance at, Bl*2 

ZAKfS, or Zakokis, m Liou-cuhs 

Zinnias at Fori l-iamy, VA2 

Zungeru, train journey to, 295-7 
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